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Florence que je vous ai laissée 
si belle ?’ exclaimed the first Na- 
poleon in consequence of certain 
changes that had been made in 
Florence, to the beauty of which 
even that hard-minded man was not 
insensible. But could he see that 
city now, great indeed would be 
his surprise. Quick life-pulses beat 
in all the leading thoroughfares, 
and it is only in streets remote from 
the centres of business that the re- 
pose which memory associates with 
the Florence of a few years ago is 
to be found. But while changes of 
the most startling nature are visible 
in the city, the same blue sky and 
blessed sunshine that robbed former 
winters in Italy of their northern 
sting are here, and, if the inhabi- 
tants no longer lounge indolently 
by the waters of their late Arno- 
Lethe, it is because the tide of 
humanity flows too strongly to per- 
mit such loitering. Adieu, however, 
to all hopes of economising in the 
Athens of Italy. Adieu to the tempi 
beati when a barrel of wine, una- 
dulterated be it observed, might be 
had for three pauls—less than 
eighteenpence, and meat was five- 
pencea pound, andthe old duke used 
to permeate the promenades in a 
free and easy manner, like ‘ good 
Haroun el-Raschid,’ attended by 
his heir-apparent, now non-ap- 
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parent, and let us hope for ever to 
continue so. 

The extraordinary cheapness of 
living in Florence at the beginning 
of this century was, indeed, most 
remarkable, and in these days of 
high prices it is positively startling 
to read the following evidence given 
by the late Peter Beckford in his 
Familiar Letters from Italy, pub- 
lished in 1805: 


Four thousand crowns is a good Floren- 
tine income; a sum at least equal to as 
many thousand pounds in the hands of an 
Englishman. The assegnamento of a wife 
is computed at one thousand two hundred 
crowns. The sons, when they become men, 
are usually allowed ten or twelve crowns a 
month to find themselves in clothes and 
pocket-money. The daughters, who are 
found in everything, have a crown given 
them every now and then, that they may 
have some money in their pockets. A coach 
and pair of horses, coachman included, costs 
two hundred crowns a year, each footman 
sixty crowns, and forty for each maid. A 
Florentine nobleman agrees generally with 
his cook to provide dinner and supper at 
the rate of three pauls a head for both; 
bread, wine, oil, and firing not included. 

The price of entrance to all the theatres is 
most moderate. That of the grand opera 
is three pauls; when burlettas are per- 
formed, two; comedies, one; and the minor 
theatres four crazie, somewhat less than 
threepence. 


Say, ye matrons of England who 
are engaged in that terrible daily 
struggle of endeavouring to make 
‘the two ends meet,’ is not all this 
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tantalising ? and be it remembered 
that these prices endured for many 
years. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity of giving, in the course of 
this paper, the present cost of living 
in Florence, and at the same time 
of showing how many of the advan- 
tages of that city can be still en- 
joyed at comparatively moderate 
cost. 

Few cities, until lately, have 
illustrated more strongly the old 
maxim ‘stare super vias antiquas’ 
than Florence. The population, 
which was 73,517 in 1745, only 
rose to 120,000 at the beginning of 
this year, and this increase is due 
far more to immigration than to 
births among the citizens. It is a 
curious fact that although every 
Florentine has been baptized in the 
Baptistery, no records of births were 
kept until 1450; from that year the 
registry is perfect. 

An old priest, who had long 
officiated at the great city font, 
curious to know how many children 
were baptized, was in the habit of 
putting a black bean into a vase 
when a male was presented for 
baptism and a white one when a 
female was brought forward. He 
thus ascertained that the children 
born annually in Florence ave- 
raged 5,800, the males exceeding the 
females by about 400. But although 
the population increase of Florence 
has been very gradual, the city, 
confined within the fortifications 
constructed in the 13th -century, 
had previously to the establishment 
of the kingdom of Italy been 
found of very inconvenient dimen- 
sions for the number of its inhabi- 
tants. When, therefore, Florence 
became the capital, the great influx 
of public functionaries, merchants, 
and tradespeople, proved so over- 
whelming that it became abso- 
lutely necessary to take imme- 
diate ‘steps to relieve the pressure. 
With this view temporary build- 
ings of wood and iron were erected 
outside the walls, but these proved 
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wholly insufficient to meet the de- 
mand for accommodation, which 
was so great that rents in some 
instances rose, it is said, as much 
as 1,200 per cent. 

Under these circumstances it was 
determined to throw down the walls 
north of the Arno, preserving the 
old gates, which will be like flies in 
the amber of modern civilisation, 
and to erect buildings beyond the 
present limits of the city. 

Many competitors came forward 
with schemes and designs. At 
length English enterprise and capi- 
tal carried the day, and after much 
negotiation the plans have taken 
the following form. On the site of 
the walls extending from the Cascine 
to the iron suspension bridge above 
the Ponte alle Grazie, a magnificent 
boulevard is to be constructed and 
planted with four rows of trees. 
The boulevard will extend to the 
dimensions of a circus at the gate of 
La Croce, and a garden will be laid 
out near the entrance to the Cascine; 
another garden was to have taken 
the place of the Fortezza da Basso, 
but although that monument of 
Medicean power and tyranny is no 
longer of the slightest use in a mili- 
tary point of view, the Government 
has determined that the fortress 
shall be preserved for the present. 
The triumphal arch at St. Gallo 
will be the centre of a large square, 
and it is proposed to form another 
square to which the honoured name 
of Savonarola will be given, be- 
tween the Pinti and Gallo gates. 
Beyond the boulevard blocks of 
houses will be erected on twenty 
plots of land, at an estimated cost 
of 26,000, 000f., and while the archi- 
tecture will be Italian—for no other 
style is so well adapted for the 
climate of Italy as this—the in- 
terior of the houses will contain all 
modern improvements and English 
comforts. 

The municipality of Florence 
have made a free gift to the com- 
pany of 50,000 square métres of 
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land (equivalent to about 124 acres), 
and there are to be expropriated in 
its favour about 150,000 more square 
métres. The price to be paid for 
the latter is at the uniform rate 
of 63f. per square metre. Thus, 
we may soon hope to see the great 
demand for houses in Florence met 
by an ample supply. 

Greatly to the credit of several 
philanthropic gentlemen in Florence, 
at the head of whom is the Marquis 
Garzoni, admirable buildings have 
been recently erected for the accom- 
modation of artisans. These gentle- 
men have formed themselves into a 
society, bearing the title of Societa 
Anonima Edificatrice. The institu- 
tion is entirely independent of Go- 
vernment aid, and at moderate rents 
not only provides dwellings for the 
working classes, but also takes the 
necessary measures to keep them 
in a highly sanitary condition. The 
merit of the plan on which this 
society is based belongs to Dr. 
Francesco Brocchi and Signor 
Guidotti, who drew up the design 
in 1849, although it has only been 
recently carried into effect. Briefly 
it may be said to consist in the 
working classes furnishing the 
money to build their own houses, 
the funds invested by them in sav- 
ings banks being jent with the 
sanction of Gov ernment to the so- 
ciety in question on ample security 
at five per cent. ; the society erect- 
ing suitable buildings with the 
capital, divided into suites of apart- 
ments of various sizes. 

The writer visited several of these 
in the occupation of operatives. The 
rooms average fifteen feet square, 
and twelve in height. To each set 
@ kitchen and closet tare attached ; 
and to every four sets a well, situ- 
ated in the courtyard, access ‘being 
given to it from the upper rooms by 
the usual contrivance of buckets 
running up and down wires carried 
from the rooms to the mouth of the 
w ell. The furniture in all the rooms 
is of a very superior description, 
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being, with few exceptions, more like 
that in the houses of tradesmen than 
in those of operatives. This comfort 
and well-being are doubtless due, in 
a great measure, to the circumstance 
that no operatives are received as 
tenants unless they are furnished 
with high testimonials of their re- 
spectability, good moral character, 
&e. So great i is the desire to obtain 
rooms belonging to this society, that 
when a set is vacant there are always 
a great number of applicants for 
them, and this rather by reason of 
the excellence of the accommodation 
than from the actual cheapness of 
the rooms, merely considered as 
dwellings. The rents are as follows : 
—For two rooms, 75f. a-year ; three, 
110f.; four, 220f.; five, 300f., pay- 
able half- yearly ‘and in advance. 
The society pays all taxes and rates, 
and keeps the premises clean and in 
good repair. Four large blocks of 
buildings have been erected, con- 
taining respectively 532, 398, 336, 
and 478 rooms; and although the 
architecture of the edifices is plain, 
their great size causes them to bear 
considerable resemblance to some of 
the ancient palaces in Florence, and 
does not at all convey the idea of 
their being the homes of artisans. 

A by-law of the society provides 
that primary schools shall be erected 
in connection with the buildings for 
the children of the tenants. These 
schools are under the management 
of the Society for the Education of 
Orphans. 

The great demand for dwellings 
for the working classes in Florence, 
and the success that has attended 
the operations of the Societa Edifi- 
catrice, encourages the society to 
continue the good work, and it is 
expected that in the course of a year 
upwards of 4,000 sets of apartments 
will be provided for their accommo- 
dation. The great difficulty consists 
in procuring labour, for there are 
so many Government works in 
progress, that nearly every avail- 
able hand is engaged, and the late 
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exigencies of military service have 
unfortunately increased this labour 
difficulty. As a means of compari- 
son between wages in England and 
Tuscany, it may be stated that 
skilled operatives now earn in Flo- 
rence 3f. a day; labourers from 
if. zoc. to 1f. 80c. 

The writer cannot pass from this 
subject without paying a willing 
tribute of admiration and gratifica- 
tion to the evident prosperity and 
happy condition of the occupiers of 
these most comfortable dwellings, 
and stating that this is greatly due 
to the invariable sobriety that reigns 
within them. The Marquis Garzoni, 
who kindly accompanied the writer 
on the occasion of his visit, assured 
him that the demon of drunkenness, 
who may be said to-go about like a 
roaring lion, devouring thousands in 
the houses, streets, and alleys of our 
cities and towns, is unknown here ; 
and among the many blessings re- 
sulting from this sobriety is the 
entire absence of that frightful wo- 
man-beating which degrades many 
of our working classes to the condi- 
tion of brutes, and is a terrible dis- 
grace to England. 

Itis certainly not creditable to the 
Italian Government that the mili- 
tary establishments in Florence 
should be, in comfort and cleanli- 
ness, far below those just described. 
Provided with an order from the 
Minister of War, the writer visited 
the barracks in that city, which pos- 
sessed more than ordinary interest, 
in consequence of the expected war. 
He was accompanied by a military 
secretary from the War-office, who 
was extremely anxious to impress 
on the writer, that as Florence had 
not yet been adapted for a large 
number of troops, allowance should 
be made for the defective condition 
of the barracks. Though willing to 
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accept the excuse, the reason was 
by no means sufficient for the ex- 
tremely dirty state of the barracks. 
The cavalry barracks were indeed 
little better than Augean stables. 


, Florence. 
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How officers who might be seen at 
night in the salons of ‘palaces in 
daintily embroidered jackets and 
white gloves can endure the filth and 
ammoniacal odour of the stables 
under their charge, is astonishing. 
Such, however, was the case. True, 
in every instance the cavalry officers 
on duty were smoking, but although 
this might have blunted their sense 
of smell, it could not prevent their 
seeing the dirt around them. 

The horses, however, did not 
seem to suffer from this state ot 
things, being, as a rule, in good 
condition. The average price given 
for these animals is 750f., and 
their daily feed is 63 Ib. of oats and 
12 lb. of hay. 

With the tooms of the men there 
was less fault to be found; they 
would not, it is true, have satisfied 
a rigid military disciplinarian, but, 
compared to the stables and yards, 
they were cleanliness itself. The 
space between the beds was 4 ft. 
gin., and the beds themselves ap- 
peared comfortable and clean. At 
the end of each of the dormitories, 
the arms of the men occupying the 
rooms were piled. These were 
heavy and coarse in make. The 
pistols were manufactured at Bres- 
cia, the guns at Liége. While ex- 
amining these, a number of soldiers 
gathered round us; and although 
the presence of the military secre- 
tary had doubtless a reticent effect 
on them, they were unanimous in 
their expressions of desire and im- 
patience to use the arms which we 
were examining. To empty the 
Piazza of San Marco of the white 
coats of the detested Austrians ap- 
peared to be their great ambition, 
though some were apparently more 
anxious to relieve the Holy Father 
of his temporal cares of government. 

The daily allowance of the soldiers 
—infantry as well as cavalry—is 
18 oz. of bread or maccaroni, 6 02. of 
meat, and one pint of wine, besides 
fifteen cents in money. 

Of the infantry barracks, which 
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are much larger than those devoted 
to the cavalry, a better account 
cannot be given on the score of 
cleanliness. The infirmary attached 
to these establishments was in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, dirtier 
and more offensive than the prisons, 
in which we found two soldiers 
undergoing punishment. There is 
no flogging in the Italian army, 
punishments principally consisting 
of confinement, rendered more or 
less severe, and bread and water 
diet. 

In answer to questions respecting 
a priestly figure gliding about the 
barrack yard, the writer was in- 
formed that he was the regimental 
chaplain, distinguished from ordi- 
nary priests by wearing a gold cord 
round a wide-awake hat. 

Formerly the Church of Rome 
held considerable spiritual dominion 
over Italian soldiers. Every officer 
and soldier was compelled to go 
through the ceremony of confessing 
once, at least, annually; and the 
latter were obliged to produce a 
card, signed by a priest, showing 
that they had confessed, or, at all 
events, attended a church for this 
purpose. One of the earliest results 
of the rupture with Rome was the 
abolition of this regulation; and it 
is now wholly voluntary on the part 
of the soldier whether he makes the 
priest cognisant of his sins or not. 
Of course, the regulation was not 
rescinded without causing the Vati- 
can to thunder; but, although the 
Pope threatened spiritual condem- 
nation to the soldiers in Victor Em- 
manuel’s army who dispensed with 
priestly absolution, the thunder was 
not heeded; and it does not appear 
that the moral standard of the army 
is lowered since the power of the 
Vatican has been defied. 

But though forced confession no 
longer exists, soldiers with uneasy 
consciences may obtain spiritual re- 
lief, as far as absolution is concerned, 
through the army chaplains, who 
still confess a considerable number 
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of men at Easter; but, judging by 
the specimens of these officials at 
Florence, the chaplains do not drive 
a hard bargain with the soldiers. 
A more jolly set of young fellows 
than these army priests you would 
find it difficult to meet. They may 
occasionally be seen at evening hours, 
rationally indulging in a weed, asthe 
walk jauntily through the streets, in 
curious contrast to their more an- 
cient brothers of the cloth, who are 
not a little scandalised by the con- 
duct of these young men of the 
world. 

Although the quarters of the 
garrison at Florence are far from 
being creditable to Government, the 
physical appearance of the men is 
remarkably good. They have not 
the quick aggressive strut of the 
French soldier, who seems as if he 
were ever ready to march to the 
cannon’s mouth, shouting defiance 
to the last, but they have what is 
of perhaps more importance, an 
air of determination and energy 
that is highly striking; and this 
is especially remarkable among the 
Bersaglieri, one of the finest corps 
in the Italian army. It was of 
these men that Lord Clyde, who saw 
them landing at Balaclava on the 
occasion of the Crimean war, said : 
‘I wish to hide my face; I blush 
for ourselves when I see the perfect 
way in which these glorious troops 
are brought up to their work.’ 

It is certainly anomalous, but the 
fact remains, that the great criminal 
prison at Florence is in a better con- 
dition as regards sanitary arrange- 
ments than the barracks. Here, in 
a building formerly occupied by 
cloistered nuns, whence its name of 
Murate, are generally about twelve 
hundred prisoners, undergoing va- 
rious sentences of imprisonment 
varying from one week to life, 
total silence in all cases being 
rigidly enforced. All the prisoners 
are compelled to labour at trades. 
They work in gangs of about fifty, 
two overseers being appointed to 
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each gang. The work turned out 
is excellent, and contributes largely 
to defray the expense of the pri- 
soners. Few features of prison or- 
ganisation have engaged greater 
attention in England of late years 
than the diet of prisoners. For- 
merly, this was of so poor a de- 
scription as to entail a vast amount 
of physical suffering on prisoners. 
The natural result followed: ‘phi- 
lanthropy was shocked, a reaction 
took place, and modern criminals 
have been fed in a manner that has 
gone far to deprive prisons of much 
of their terrors. The Italian Go- 
vernment has striven hard to hit 
the juste milieu of this important 
diet question, and the result is that 
each prisoner costs the State pre- 
cisely 80 cents a day. The diet 
consists of bread and vegetables 
daily, common country wine three 
days, and meat four days, a week. 
One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the Murate is the almost 
total absence of that terrible brand of 


ruffianism prevalent among English 


felons. But it is right to add that 
the crimes committed by the prison- 
ers are, with rare exceptions, of a 
very light nature. Brawls arising 
from jealousy, when the hot blood 
of the Italian is quickly stirred, and 
the knife drawn, are of so common 
an occurrence that we are prepared 
to find many prisoners undergoing 
severe sentences for having inflicted 
wounds under these circumstances. 
A large proportion of the prisoners 
in the Murate had committed these 
offences. Looking at their mild 
physiognomy, subdued by silence 
and confinement, you would not sup- 
pose that passion could rage furiously 
within their breasts. Such however 
is the temperament of the sons of 
the south,—at rest like the sea that 
washes the shores of their lovely 
land, but stirred by tempests ter- 
rible to behold and most dangerous. 
But there were exceptions to this 
light degree of crime. One most 
notable. 
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Stopping before a cell in a re- 
mote part of the prison, the warder 
shot back the ponderous lock-bolts, 
and throwing open the door we 
beheld a man of middle age, by no 
means repulsive in appearance, but 
giving evidence by his unquiet eye 
and haggard expression that solitary 
confinement was doing its certain 
work of mental destruction on him, 

This man was Bernianino de 
Cosimi, one of the most determined 
and diabolical murderers that the 
world has ever been cursed with. 
For the sake of acquiring a few 
francs, he was in the habit of 
lodging with widows and other 
unprotected women; and luring 
them into fancied security by his 
engaging manners, seized an op- 
portunity when they were off their 
guard, of stabbing them in the neck 
with a small knife, holding them 
down until they bled to death; and 
with a devilish perversion of re- 
ligion, the days on which he com- 
mitted these fearful crimes were 
marked by him in an almanack 
with a red cross ! 

In this manner he killed seven 
poorcreaturesin Romeand Florence. 
Justice at length overtook him, but 
not such justice as many persons 
would conceive to be his due. In 
consequence of a sad mistake made 
shortly after the late Grand Duke 
of Tuscany came to power, the 
punishment of death for murder 
was repealed in Tuscany. <A young 
man found guilty of murder was 
guillotined, although protesting in- 
nocence to the last moment of life. 
Some years after the execution, the 
real murderer confessed the crime, 
and the Grand Duke, who, what- 
ever may have been his faults, had 
a kind and sensitive heart, decreed 
that there should be no more capital 
punishments in his dominions ; and 
so strongly was he supported in 
this opinion by his subjects, that 
it has been stated, and probably 
with great truth, that were the law 
repealed, no jury in Tuscany would 
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be found to convict a murderer. 
Attempts, however, have been made 
to set up the guillotine in Florence, 
which, according to popular belief, 
has been sent from Turin to the 
new capital along with the roba of 
government. But so antagonistic 
is the feeling to capital punishment, 
that a gentleman of high social 
position, and eminently qualified to 
shine in Parliament, lately lost his 
election, because he declined to give 
a positive pledge that he would not 
vote in favour of capital punishment. 

This question excited considerable 
attention last winter in Florence, it 
being believed that Government de- 
sired to reintroduce capital punish- 
ment in Tuscany. Many print- 
shops exhibited lithographic copies 
of Victor Hugo’s well known draw- 
ing of John Brown undergoing 
hanging, with the popular author’s 
letter on the subject, in which, 
allowing his excessive horror of exe- 
cutions to master his judgment, he 
declared that the gibbet was the 
felon’s cross. 

Thus, however much Bernianino 
de Cosimi deserves death, the law 
protects him from this punishment. 
But it may be questioned whether 
solitary confinement for life in a 
cell admitting of no view beyond 
a narrow strip of sky be not far 
more severe punishment than death 
by such a comparatively painless 
method as instant decapitation. 

The murderer whom we now con- 
templated had been three years in 
hiscell. Confinement, and perhaps 
remorse, were fast telling on him. 
Only a few hours before we saw him, 
he had made a desperate attempt to 
terminate his wretched existence. 
By some means he had contrived 
to secrete a pewter spoon, and hay- 
ing brought the handle to a point 
by rubbing it on the stone floor of 
his cell, he endeavoured to open 
the veins in his throat so as to bleed 
to death, precisely as his unfortu- 
nate victims had perished. But the 
metal proved too soft for his pur- 
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pose, and his intentions having been 
discovered, he was severely pun- 
ished by the warders, who were 
under the necessity of using con- 
siderable force before the spoon 
could be taken from him. Mad- 
dened by disappointment, and smart- 
ing from the blows he had received 
from his keepers, he poured out a 
torrent of words to the director, 
who vainly endeavoured to show 
him that he had only to thank him- 
self for the punishment he had re- 
ceived. So furious indeed did he 
become, that we momentarily ex- 
pected that he would attack the 
director, who remained close to him 
calm and impassive, contrasting 
most remarkably with the frenzied 
rage of the murderer, whose ex- 
pression would probably have fur- 
nished even Dante with an idea for 
his Inferno. 

While the interview lasted the 
writer examined the books furnished 
to the wretched man. They were 
six in number, all of a religious 
character, and bearing evident signs 
that they had been read. But, 
whatever consolation and advice 
they contained did not show forth 
in the conduct of the felon while we 
were with him; and although the 
director, with much praiseworthy 
patience, did allin his power to sub- 
due his fierce passion, the door was 
finally closed on the wretch while 
he was still hurling imprecations on 
those who had frustrated his suicidal 
intentions. 

The proportion of women pri- 
soners to the men in the Murate 
was most remarkable. Only twenty- 
five were in confinement at the time 
of our visit, and these for very light, 
offences ; and equally satisfactory is 
the fact that the debtors’ prison ad- 
joining the Murate was absolutely 
empty. 

It might naturally be expected 
that, with the political and com- 
mercial activity which have stirred 
Florence, the bookselling business 
would be beneficially affected. But 
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this is not the case. Florentines 
have been well described as a ‘ gente 
beffarda, incorrigible wags, the most 
persistent of jokers, with light 
hearts, saucy eyes, elastic lips, and 
epigrammatic tongues.’ 

Thus, while there is a lamentable 
dearth of books, caricatures abound, 
and these, with few exceptions, 
have reference to the power of the 
Vatican. The Pope and cardinals 
are especially attacked, the Holy 
Father and his state secretary being 
made to appear in the most Iudi- 
crous, and not unfrequently, indecent 
positions. The text even of these 
publications is made to do double 
duty. One entitled Giz il Temporale 
is printed with the two latter words 
in broken type and tumbling about 
the page, while the word Gi is 
seen in large capitals bearing down, 
as it were, on the weak and broken 
letters beneath. 

With such mental pabulum, it is 
not surprising that sound works 
of interest should be greatly neg- 
lected. 

In the same spirit of indifference 
to literary matters, the fine libraries 
of Florence are but little frequented 
by students. There are eight of 
these, all free to the public. At 
their head is the Magliabecchian, or, 
as it is now called, the National 
Library, containing, according to 
the librarian, 178,000 printed 
volumes. You will rarely see more 
than thirty persons in the reading- 
room, and the majority of these are 
youths, reading evidently for their 
amusement.! The same remark ap- 
plies to all the other libraries, in 
which, however, the readers are 
much fewer in number. All these 
establishments contain rich and rare 
literary treasures, some of which 
have been only recently brought to 
light. One of these is most interest- 
ing and remarkable, and especially 
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as it is closely connected with a very 
important period of our history. 
The literary treasure in question 
has been found in the Palazzo 
Riccardi, and is now deposited in 
the library attached to that palace. 
It consists of four large and thick 
manuscript folio volumes contain- 
ing the history of the banking ope- 
rations carried on by the Peruzzi 
family from 1308 to 1346, and many 
other details throwing great light 
on Florentine and European finan- 
cial and domestic history in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
There are few episodes in the his- 
tory of Florence more remarkable 
than that of the foundation and 
growth of the Florentine bankers, 
who not only enriched themselves, 
but signally aided in building up 
the renown of the Florentine re- 
public. It has been related that 
when one of our great modern 
finance kings was asked how he 
contrived to amass wealth, he an- 
swered, ‘All trade secrets cannot 
be divulged, but this I may tell 
you: one of our fundamental rules 
is never to have dealings with an 
unfortunate man, for if he be unable 
to benefit himself, how can he be of 
any use to us?’ The Florentine 
bankers seem to have observed this 
rule; though, as we shall see, they 
were not invariably fortunate, even 
when they had transactions with 
eminently fortunate individuals. 
The enormous business and finan- 
cial operations of the four great 
Florentine bankers, viz. the Pe- 
ruzzi’s, Bardi’s, Scali’s, and Accia- 
joli’s, is well known ; but their modus 
operandi, the onerous and often 
delicate duties assigned to their 
agents abroad, and the precise na- 
ture of the ‘relations that existed 
between the Florentine bankers and 
their foreign correspondents, have 
never been divulged, and would 


* There are 126 public libraries in the kingdom of Italy, but unhappily they are s0 
little used, that, as an Italian writer observed, over their entrance might be written—‘ E 
qui si dorme.’ 
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probably have remained a secret 
had not these interesting manu- 
script volumes been discovered. 
They were kept by the Peruzzi’s, 
and give full and interesting de- 
tails of financial operations, the 
salaries paid to their one hundred 
and sixty managers or agents, 
scattered over all parts of the in- 
habited world, and—hear it ye 
bankers of the present day—copies 
of the balance-sheets with fat figures 
on the right side of the account. 
No wonder under such circum- 
stances that the wealthy Florentine 
bankers should have attracted the 
notice of monarchs in pecuniary 
difficulties, not formerly uncommon. 
It was indeed an evil day for the 
Peruzzi’s and Bardi’s when, un- 
heeding the scriptural admonition 
not to put trust in princes, they 
unfortunately advanced our Ed- 
ward IIT. large sums of money to 
enable him to carry on his wars 
with France, amounting to 1,365,0c0 
gold florins, Edward was victorious, 
and as will be ,remembered, he had 
the satisfaction of crowning his 
triumph by making the King, of 
France a prisoner, and confining 
him in the Tower of London; but 
though victorious, he seems to have 
observed the Italian proverb, ‘ Pas- 
sato il pericolo, gabbato il santo.’ 
The saints in this case were the 
Peruzzi’s and Bardi’s of Florence. 
To them the King prayed for 
help in the form of the sinews 
of war, promising, as we are told 
in these curious banking records, 
honourable payment with interest. 
But not only was no interest paid, 
but the debt itself was never can- 
celled; and the result was that on 
the 17th January 1345, the great 
Florentine bankers failed, Edward 
at that period being indebted to 
them in the sum of 1,525,000 gold 
florins, equal in value to seventy-six 
millions sterling of present money. 
But the King’s want of honour pro- 
duced far more unfortunate results 
than this. The ruin of the banking 
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houses sapped the prosperity’ of the 
republic of Florence, which gradu- 
ally declined, and ultimately suc- 
cumbed under the pressure in the 
first instance of the Ciompi, and 
subsequently of the monarchical 
tyranny of the Medici. 

How all this came to pass, with 
many curious details bearing on the 
domestic life of the Florentines, is 
contained in these four folio volumes. 
And with happy appropriateness 
the task of editing these records has 
been reserved for a descendant of 
the Peruzzi’s. 

It was the writer’s privilege and 
great pleasure to spend several 
evenings with this representative of 
that illustrious family, on which 
occasions he placed in his hands 
various parchments and other docu- 
ments relating to loans made by 
the Peruzzi’s to kings and princes, 
as well as other interesting manu- 
scripts. 

In the art world of Florence there 
is not much that is new; sculptors 
and painters who have been engaged 
on works which they purposed send- 
ing to the Paris exhibition having 
held their hands, being naturally ap- 
prehensive that their labours might 
beinvain. Inmany ways art is gene- 
rally one of the first flowers blighted 
by war. Anticipating a struggle 
with Austria, the Italian Govern- 
ment cut down the national subven- 
tion for the promotion of art this 
year to the following sums :—For 
the schools of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, 46,563f.; for that 
of engraving, 2,428f.; for music, 
29,178f.; while the allowance made 
to poor but promising students is 
limited to the miserable pittance of 
30f. a month. : 

While the Government acts thus 
niggardly towards art the munici- 
pality of Florence have not been 
unmindful of their duty to patronise 
it to the best of their ability, with 
the view at the same time of em- 
bellishing their city. An equestrian 
statue in bronze of the late Duke of 
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Genoa, brother to the King, is to be 
erected in the Piazza Signoria ; 
another statue of Goldoni, by Campi, 
is to be placed at the north end of 
the Ponte alle Carraja, and a group 
emblematic of Tuscany and its an- 
nexation to the kingdom of Italy, 
by Fedi, has been presented to the 
city by Prince Carrignano. The 
colossal group by this sculptor of 
the Rape of Polyxena is to be set 
up in the Loggia dell’ Orcagna. 
Pressed by the municipality the 
Government has thrown open that 
mysterious covered passage con- 
necting the Pitti and Vecchio 
Palaces in which, if chronicles are 
to be trusted, many deeds of dark- 
ness were enacted during the Medi- 
cean rule. Happily Victor Emma- 


nuel, exercising his royal privilege, 
has willed that the dear old Ponte 
Vecchio with the quaint jewellers’ 

shops, shall not be in any way in- 
terfered with by city improvements 
or alterations ; and thus this pas- 
sage which crosses the bridge will 


continue to stand as a monument 
of past ages. It is now filled 
with a variety of art treasures 
hitherto kept among the stores of 
the Uffizi, among which are several 
pieces of admirable tapestry, and a 
most interesting and valuable se- 
ries of drawings, many coloured, by 
the old masters. Thus decorated, 
this gallery now forms one of the 
most interesting exhibitions in Flo- 
rence. 

After long delays the ancient re- 
fectory attached to the former mo- 
nastery of Santa Croce, has been so 
far cleared of the roba ‘that encum- 
bered it as to allow Giotto’s ‘ Cena- 
colo’ to be seen. For to that painter 
has this fine thoughlittleknown work 
been generally ascribed. But nota- 
ble experts, in the persons of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, now tell us 
that the fresco in question is not 
by Giotto but by his pupils or fol- 
lowers. Be this as it may, the 
painting is of great interest. The 
‘Last Supper’ occupies the lower 
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portion of: the wall, the central por- 
tion being filled by a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion. There is 
great expression in the countenances 
of the figures, which are radiant 
with the ‘ beauty of holiness.’ Un- 
fortunately, many of these figures 
have suffered greatly from the ter- 
rible inundation of the Arno in 
1557, on which occasion the waters 
rose midway up the walls of the 
refectory. 

Extensive opportunities during a 
residence of several months in Flo- 
rence enables the writer to say 
that however much that city may 
have changed in some respects, 
it retains unenviable distinction for 
gossip; not only does everybody 
know everybody, but the actions of 
everybody are known in such a 
manner, that you cannot help ar- 
riving at the conclusion that troops 
of inquisitive newsmen are eternally 
at work taking notes respecting 
people. And, as usual, gossip in 
Florence is by no means charitable. 
Are you at a party.and seeing an 
interesting-looking woman, ask who 
she is?—you will be not only told 
her name, but in all probability a 
story connected with her in which 
matters not always fit for publica- 
tion generally occupy a prominent 
place. For as intrigue does not put 
on much hypocrisy in Florence, 
scandal is communicated to you 
without reserve. But there is a 
compensating element in this de- 
traction of character. A man or 
woman is made to appear so black 
that you take it for granted that 
they are proscribed in society. Not 
at all. The very lady who tells you 
that Madame has a lover ac- 
costs her in the most endearing 
manner, and ‘laying aside all malice’ 
behaves as if her friend were a very 
pattern of domestic virtue. 

Scandal beingrampant in Florence 
you may be sure it does not spare 
the highest classes, the King com- 
ing in foralarge share. Indeed if one 
quarter of the stories be true respect- 
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ing this bellicose monarch,! which 
for the most part dribble down the 
backstairs of palaces, he must be 
very like past sultans in one respect; 
but as happily there is no Bosphorus 
at Florence, and the Arno is not 
conveniently deep, ladies who are 
false, or de trop, do not disappear 
in sacks. With a story communi- 
cated to the writer by more than 
one friend in Florence we will turn 
from this phase of Florentine life. 
When it was determined to transfer 
the capital from Turin to Florence, 
several gentlemen requested a lady 
at the head of a certain well known 
establishment in the former city to 
remove to the new capital. But all 
requests and pursuasions were of 
no avail. Pressed to give a reason 


3 for her obduracy, she replied, ‘ How 


can you ask me to move my estab- 
lishment to Florence when you 
know well that I should obtain no 
patronage there ?’ 

The writer had abundant oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the feelings 
of the Florentines with respect to 
the desired unity of Italy. In al- 
most all cases, the acquisition of 
Venetia appeared to be far more in 
their hearts than the possession of 
Rome. One day, while waiting at 


» the public door for admission into 


the National Assembly, a consider- 


' able crowd of well dressed men were 


engaged in eager political discussion. 


) Several of these held forth, declaim- 


ing, with as much gesticulation as 
their confined position admitted ; 
the burden of each speech being the 
expulsion of the detested Austrians 


) from Venice. While tongues wagged 


fast, a man, apparently of the artisan 
class, wrote on the wall near him: 
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' The following story illustrative of the interest taken by Victor Emmanuel in all 
matters relating to fighting, ran the rounds of Florence last winter. 
residents in that city was a reverend gentleman, who by failure of male issue has suc- 
ceeded to the Championship of England. It so happens that this gentleman is of very 
moderate stature, and by no means a good physical representative of a Royal Champion. 
Being informed that he was the Champion of England, the King exclaimed, ‘Dio mio! é 
possibile! how could so little a man have beaten the big boxer Heenan? 
about it? ‘Se non é vero é ben trovato, may be said of this story, which probably con- 
tains much that is mythical, though doubtless in some respects truthful. 
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Liberiami Venezia, 

E scacciamo lo stranier. 
‘Si, si! bene, bene!’ cried those 
around him, evidently delighted with 
the sentiment; when another man 
supplemented to ‘ Venezia’ ‘e Roma’ 
—‘Yes, yes, and Rome too!’ shouted 
many voices ; ‘ but Venice first.’ 

On another occasion, the writer 
had even a better opportunity of 
witnessing the public feeling, when 
a monster meeting was held in the 
vast Pagliano Theatre, in favour of 
Mazzini. Elected a member of the 
National Parliament by Sicily, the 
Florentines mustered strongly, in- 
sisting that his election should not 
be cancelled. But the speakers, who 
were numerous, struck other chords, 
that made every heart present vi- 
brate. Mazzini, said one of the cham- 
pions of freedom, had declared that 
Venice must be made free. Up- 
roarious applause followed; and 
when it was discovered that one of 
Garibaldi’s sons was present, a great 
shout, as of one mighty voice, was 
heard, and the enthusiasm became 
so great, that, had it been proposed 
then and there to go forth and free 
Venice, under the leadership of 
young Garibaldi, nearly every one 
present would have volunteered for 
the undertaking. 

It is, indeed, almost impossible 
to exaggerate the wild enthusiasm 
that prevails amongst all classes in 
Florence on this all-absorbing topic. 

The writer had the privilege of 
meeting and conversing frequently 
with General La Marmora, whose 
martial bearing and quick, restless 
eye showed that, as a civil servant, 
he was not the right man in the 
right place. But when filling the 
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office of Home Minister, La Marmora 
was assiduously equipping, arming, 
organising, and training the army. 
While entitled to this credit, it is 
right to state, that a general feeling 
prevailed in Florence that Cialdini 
was more fitted to command the 
army than La Marmora. 

It was Cialdini who, at Umbria, 
in obedience to the French Empe- 
ror’s command to ‘ Frappez vite et 
frappez fort,’ drove Lamoriciére 
thence with marvellous rapidity and 
skill. Nor, in taking note of the 
military celebrities of Florence, must 
we forget the royal occupier of the 
Pitti Palace. Victor Emmanuel is 
no carpet knight, fond of the mere 
glitter and tinsel and man-millinery 
of soldiering : he cares not for sham 
fights and make-believes of war ; he 
loves its stern reality, and stronger 
even than his joy in the fierce ex- 
citement of the chase, is the delight 
with which he scents the battle 
from afar. 

With happy appropriateness, the 


municipality of Pistoia lately pre- 
sented the King with the sword 


of the famous warrior, Castruccio, 
which had long been preserved in 
that town, observing, when the 
weapon was placed in the monarch’s 
= that they trusted it might 

gain flash i in the field of battle for 
the cause of Venetia. The King, it 
is stated, was considerably moved 
by the address, and, seizing the 
sword, exclaimed : “Si, questa e 
per me.’ 

War, pregnant as it undoubtedly 
is with evil and misery, possesses, 
at least, the advantage of lifting 
nations above unbridled selfish in- 
dulgence. Ancient Rome has shown 
us how all that is noble in man may 
be crushed out of him by sensuality ; 
and whatever may tend to draw the 
youth of Italy from the paths of 
effeminacy and luxury, will as- 
suredly make them better citizens. 
With the augmentation of popula- 
tion, and increase of Florence to the 
proportions befitting her station as 
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the metropolis of the fifth European 
power, the inhabitants will doubtless 
have better occupation than spend- 
ing their time in tittle-tattle and 
rending of characters; and we ma 

confidently expect that fathers of 
patrician youths will cease then to 
be proud of replying to the question, 
‘Of what profession is your son ?’ 

—‘E in piazza,’ meaning thereby 
that he lounges idly through the 
streets, and frequents the caffés and 
Cascine. Recent events testify that 
at the call of the country, the youth 
of Florence will respond to a man. 
On the breaking out of the late war, 
all capable of serving were eager to 
bear arms, and ladies, animated by 
a letter addressed to them by Miss 
Nightingale, organised societies for 
the relief of the sick and wounded; 
many women being members of 
these associations whose previous 
lives had only been remarkable for 
fashion and frivolity. 

But let us hope that Italy is at 
length about to enter ona long cycle 
of peace, and that her people will be 
engaged on the desirable task of 
developing the great natural re. 
sources of their country. As long 
as the Tedesci occupied Venetia it 
was hopeless to expect that Italians 
would sit contentedly under their 
vine and olive trees. They are now 
gone, and the fair peninsula is 
crowned by the coping stone of fruit- 
ful Venetia, abounding with inte- 
resting historical associations and 
glorious memories. Itis impossible 
to over-estimate the importance to 
Italy of this addition to their king- 
dom. For the cession of Venetia is 
unconditional, The strongholds of 
the Quadrilateral and the Lagoons 
fall into the hands of Italy intact. 
The Emperor of Austria’s with- 
drawal from Italy is final for him- 
self, for Austria, and for Germany. 
The Latin and the Teuton are about 
once more, after many centuries, t0 
place between them those boundaries 
which ought never to have beet 
overstepped. And while Italy re § 
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joices at the annexation of Venetia, 
the joy of the latter is unbounded. 
Quick life-pulses throb through the 
water streets of Venice. What was 
seen in Tuscany when her last Grand 
Duke fled, may now be seen through- 
out Venetia. Thus, the late war, 
although very costly and but mode- 
rately glorious to the Italian arms, 
will have been a good investment if 
it leads, as it surely must, to long 
peace and the reduction of the army 
by at least one half. The insolvency 
of the national treasury is almost 
entirely due tothe enormous military 
expenditure. Troops will, unfortu- 
nately, be required in the Neapolitan 
provinces to root out the brigands, 
but when the Calabrians will be 
content to eat what they earn, these 
may be dispensed with. Italy will, 
of course, be answerable for her 
share of the Venetian debt, but the 
wealth and resources of Lombardy 
and Venetia aresuch that a few years 
ago they contributed a third part of 
the entire revenue of the Austrian 
empire. Frugality and regular ad- 
ministration are the most pressing 
wants of Italy. The powerful ally 
who has won Venetia for the Italian 
Crown supplies a valuable example. 
From the days of the great Elector, 
Prussia has always clung to the 
traditions of careful organisation of 
the public serviceand strict economy. 
In Italy, where Parliament has had 
the same freedom and power as in 
England, the accounts of the State 
have not once been fairly discussed 
and voted in the Chamber since 
1859, simply from the incredible re- 
luctance of the deputies to give 
their time to real business ; the 
action of the legislature having been 
limited to the sanctioning of a pro- 
visional budget from quarter-day to 
quarter-day, granting full powers to 
Government on all matters concern- 
ing public expenditure. This must 
be reformed if Italy is not to become 
msolvent. The reduction of the 
army and navy on the one hand, and 
the large funds accruing from the 
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confiscation of the monastic estates, 
estimated at 67,444,656f.,with the re- 
venues which will arise from the vast 
resources of the country when pro- 
perly developed, should, with efficient 
management, convert what is now a 
most alarming deficit into a surplus. 
The debt of Italy, including the new 
loan of thirty millions sterling, but 
not the debt of Venetia, is fully two 
hundred millions sterling, an enor- 
mous sum fora young nation. The 
great business, therefore, for Italy, 
is to effect a reduction of her ex- 
penses within the narrowest limits. 
Bankruptcy and high taxation are 
the Scylla and Charybdis between 
which the Italian Government will 
have to steer, and if they can navi- 
gate the State vessel between these 
dangers, they will deserve well of 
their country. But the people must 
be prepared to pay higher taxes 
than those now imposed. It may 
be a hard lesson to learn practically, 
but liberty is a luxury that must be 
paid for. At present Italians are 
lightly taxed, for while our taxation 
averages 2/, 18s. per head annually, 
that in Italy is only about 11. 

In comparison with the Venetian 
question, now happily solved, that 
of Rome sinks into insignificance. 
The Venetian? provinces will add 
largely to the strength of the 
monarchy, but the desire to possess 
Rome, however legitimate it may 
be, is after all but a sentiment. 
Such at least is the impression con- 
veyed to the writer by Florentines. 
The cry for Rome as the capital of 
Italy was the result in a great 
measure of the temporal power of 
the Pope backed by Austria and 
the French occupation. Were the 
question of transferring the capital 
to Rome brought now before the 
Italian parliament, it is most doubt- 
ful whether it would be carried. 
Restore Rome to her former con- 
dition, when she was the capital of 
a mighty nation; fill her streets 
and lone Campagna with a stirring 
population, and she would be the 
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legitimate metropolis of Italy ; but 
in her present state, smitten during 
a large portion of the year with 
malaria, she is not fitted for metro- 
politan dignity. That a reconcilia- 
tion between Rome and Italy, Papacy 
and patriotism is essential to the 
welfare of Victor Emmanuel and 
his dominions is undeniable. For 
however much young Italy may 
rail against the Sacred College, she 
is still Roman Catholic at heart. 
Italians may and do despise their 
priests, but although often living 
without them, they will not, if 
possible, close their eyes on this 
world without their presence. The 
writer heard and saw much of the 
efforts made by Evangelical commu- 
nities in Tuscany to Protestantise 
the people, but they have hitherto 
been most impotent. The Roman 
Catholic religion may, and pro- 
bably will be, purified from the 
superstitions encrusting it, but 
whether reformed or not it will 
ever be the religion of the great 
majority of Italians. Though ter- 
ribly shaken by scepticism, Italy 
is a far more Christian country 
than France. Thus, although the 
monastic institutions no longer 
exist, the Government of Italy 
cannot, must not, and will not allow 
the country to be without a state 
religion. For better or worse the 
Papacy has been associated with 
Italy for fifteen hundred years. 
Shaken by many disasters, Pius 
TX. will perhaps be now inclined to 
take the counsel of Napoleon III. 
The recognition by Austria of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel must necessarily 
cause the Pope to feel the force of 
events, and if not entirely dead to 
common sense he will yield to these 
and consent to those under his 
feeble reign being Italianised. The 
decree of the first Napoleon with 
reference to the Papacy in his day, 
possesses at this juncture consider- 
able interest. It appears in the 
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19th vol. of his Correspondence 
recently published, and runs thus: 

I have given orders to bring affairs at 
Rome to an issue. Conceiving that when 
Charlemagne, Emperor of the French and 
our august predecessor, made a donation of 
several countships to the Bishops of Rome, 
he gave them as fiefs only, and for the good 
of his dominions, but that Romie remained 
a portion of his empire; that since his time 
this union of spiritual and temporal power 
has been often and still is a cause of dis- 
pute, and has repeatedly led the Pontiffs to 
employ the influence of the one to sustain 
the pretensions of the other, and that con- 
sequently spiritual interests and the affairs 
of Heaven, which cannot change, are con- 
founded with earthly things, which fluctuate 
with circumstances and political revolutions, 
we decree that the Papal States shall form 
a part of the French Empire. 

As the spiritual head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church the Pope’s 
power is enormous, and in this 
capacity, Pius [X. may be, at one 
and the same time, a patriot and a 
mighty agent for good. 

It will, indeed, be highly gratify. 
ing to see the country of Cesar and 
of Cicero settling down after so 
many misfortunes under a constitu- 
tion closely resembling our own, and 
believing that the capital of that 
country will continue to be Flo- 
rence, let us hope that what Dante 
said of her six centuries ago, may 
again come to pass: 

Godi Firenze poi che sei si grande 

Che per mare e per terra batti I’ ali.! 


But it cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed on Italians that they must 


help themselves. They have long 
been in the habit of exclaiming, 
‘Italia fara da sé,’ and now that 
their country has become physi- 
cally great, let us hope that it will 
become equally so in art, science, 
and commerce. 

And now in accordance with the 
promise made at the commence- 
ment of this paper, here are some 
notes on the cost of living in Flo- 
rence, which may be useful to those 
who contemplate spending the 


1 Inferno, canto xxvi. 
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winter in that city. And first, as 
regards hotels and apartments. So 
rapidly have prices risen in the new 
capital of Italy that those given in 
the last edition of Murre ay’s Hand- 
book of Florence (1865) must now 
be corrected, unfortunately for the 
visitor, by adding the sign + in- 
stead of —. At the first hotels you 
will not now obtain a bed-room 
under four frances, and dinner at the 
table d’héte is charged five. In the 
case of lodgings our national guide- 
book is even more out, for though, 
as is stated, private lodgings abound 
in Florence, a comfortable bachelor’s 
apartment cannot, as is added, be 
obtained in a good situation at from 
70 to 120 francs a month. For 
these figures substitute from 100 to 
200 francs. Fuel too—that neces- 
sary in Florence during winter, 
unless you have apartments fully 
exposed to the sun—has increased 
enormously in price. You cannot 
maintain a liberal wood fire that 
will warm a moderately large room, 
not commanding a south aspect, 
under one franc a day. 

In the midst of the fruitful Val 
d’Arno, every pore of which sends 
forth luxurious supplies for the 
wants of man, you would naturally 
expect provisions to be moderate in 
price: and so they would be if 
allowed to pass free into the city. 
But, at all the gates, the officers of 
the octroi sit at the receipt of 
custom, and you would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to introduce any 
comestible within the town without 
paying the octroi on it. The want 
of pence that vexes public men 
presses heavily on the municipality 
of Florence, and the consequence 
is that the taxes on provisions are 
excessive. The writer has seen a 
small basket of diminutive birds— 
unfortunately, all small birds in 
Italy are killed for the kitchen— 
stopped at one of the gates and 
made to pay toll. Thus meat, 
Which, without the octroi, may be 
purchased at 57. and 6d. a pound, 

YOL, LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXLII, 
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in the city costs 8d. and gd.; veal 
is even higher; fowls are the same 
price as the latter, and are sold by 
weight; fish is 11d. a pound, butter 
14d.; eggs 8d. a dozen; and bread 
a little lower than in England. 
Wine of the country may be had at 
all prices, from 3d. a bottle to 3s., 
some of the best qualities are still 
sold at the city palaces of the pro- 
prietors of the vineyards. Women- 
servants, by no means good, are gene- 
rally paid 20 francs a month, men- 
servants, who are much better, 30 
to sofrancs. The hire of an open or 
close carriage is 400 to 500 francs 
a month, exclusive of the coach- 
man’s buona and that of a 
sarriage to attend an evening party 
5 to 6 francs. 

A very good dinner may be had 
at the Restaurant de Paris for 4f., 
wine included, and if you are par- 
tial to the Italian cuisine, you will 
find an amazing choice of dishes at 
the Luna, one of the oldest trat- 
torias in Italy. Two great draw- 


mano, 


backs, amounting to positive nui- 
sances, attend dining at the Florence 


restaurants: one, the flower-girls, 
or rather women, by no means pre- 
possessing, w ho— 


Disturb your repose, with pecuniary views, 
Flinging flowers on your plates, and then 
bawling for sous ; 


the other, smoking in the dining- 
room; all Florentines, as soon as 
they have eaten their dinner, being 
in the habit of smoking vi igorously. 
You may avoid both these annoy- 
ances by dining at Doney’s, but as 
this establishment is radiant with 
gilding, mirrors, and expensive up- 
holstery, you must pay accordingly. 
This price list, you will say, is by 
no means encouraging to those who 
wish to pass a winter in Florence, 
and are not blessed with a plethorie 
purse. The capital of Italy is indeed 
now nearly, if not quite, as expen- 
sive as Pari is, and Paterfamilias with 
a modest income, and sons ‘and 
daughters still on hand, must not 
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expect to live cheaply in that city. 
But if indifferent to gay society, 
operas, theatres, and concerts, a 
family may enjoy many of the ad- 
vantages of Florence by living at 
Pistoia. This pleasant old town is 
charmingly situated at the base of 
the Apennines, twenty-three miles 
west of Florence, which rise amphi- 
theatrically on the north, east, and 
south, forming the celebrated Sera- 
valle district , where Salvator Rosa 
found subjects for many of his finest 
works. The slopes of these moun- 
tains are dotted with lovely villas, 
some of which may be rented 
very moderate prices. Among these 
is Celli, about four miles from Pistoia, 
where, released from the responsi- 
bilities and anxieties accompany- 
ing the high office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, Lord Westbury 
lives ; and, if all Chancellors could 
look forward to such a resting- place 
as this after their labours they could 
hardly miss happiness if blessed 
with the ‘mens sana in corpore 
sano.’ Fora more lovely place than 


Celli is not to be found in fair Italy, 
The grounds extend for many miles 


j ourney, 
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onthe slopes of the purple Apennines 
which rise grandly behind the villa, 
sheltering it and the adjoining plea- 
sure gardens from the north wind. 
Here are camellias of tree-like 
proportions, some a blaze of scarlet 
flames; and the shrubs are of the 
most varied and beautiful deserip- 
tions. Near Pistoia too, lives Sir 
James Hudson, and other English- 
men might be named who have taken 
up their residence in this locality. 
It was the writer’s good fortune to 
spend some time in a villa here with 
a friend, and from him the following 
prices of provisions at Pistoia have 
been derived. Beefand mutton 57. 
a pound, veal 8d., fowls 6d., eggs 
6d. a dozen, butter 18., potatoes 144. 
Servants one third less than at 
Florence. 

Thus, with scenery of great 
beauty immediately around, easy 
railway communication with the 
capital, the trains, which run fre- 
quently, occupying one hour in the 
existence here, as_ the 
writer can vouch by per ‘sonal ex- 
perience, may be rendered most 
enjoyable. 
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THE INDIAN 





Y some very clever letters origi- 
nally published in the pages of 
a contemporary, and since revised 
and republished with the author’s 
name and additions, the attention 
of Englishmen—apathetic to a pro- 
verb on Indian subjects—was for a 
time excited and sustained. Few 
readers, indeed, could fail to be 
interested in the letters from a 
‘Competition Wallah,’ or to ap- 
preciate the lively periods, the fe- 
licitous illustrations, and the earnest 
and manly tone which marked the 
writings of an author who comes 
before the world with an hereditary 
claim to literary distinction. It 
will, however, be conceded that the 
experience of the son of the Chan- 
cellor of the Indian Exchequer is 
not likely to have been drawn from 
any other than the bright side of 
things. A residence at the seat of 
Government for nearly a twelve- 
month, and a pleasant excursion or 
two into the interior—carried out 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, without danger of ennui, 
and with tangible proofs of lavish 
Indian hospitality—are scarcely the 
materials from which an author, 
unless very dispassionate, could 
frame a correct picture of the daily 
life of Indian officials. Residents 
in the East, who have felt practi- 
cally the inconveniences, the temp- 
tations, and the terrible trials which 
are inseparable from an Indian 
career, might be tempted to ex- 
change Mr. Trevelyan’s somewhat 
roseate hues for more sober neutral 
tints, or even to blacken his canvas 
with the dark hues of the storm- 
cloud. In the belief that we can 
avoid either extreme, we intend to 
devote a few pages to the general 
outline of a civilian’s duties, rank, 
and position, as well as to an enume- 
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CIVIL SERVICE! 






ration of the vexations and sorrows 
which, unless his lot be an ex- 
tremely favoured one, he will in- 


fallibly have to endure. About 
eight years ago we reviewed in this 
magazine the new rules for the ad- 
mission of candidates to the Indian 
civil service, and, in spite of the en- 
comiums which were then lavished 
on that profession, as noble in its 
rewards and splendid in its attrac- 
tions, we ventured to hint that the 
universities would not be denuddd 
of all their talent by any feverish 
anxiety on the part of the under- 
graduates to rush off to the East. 
Our predictions have been fulfilled. 
The learned and sacred professions 
in England, however overstocked 
or temporarily depreciated, still 
attract large numbers of candidates. 
There is no difficulty whatever in 
fillimg vacancies in the cavalry or 
the line. A prospect of s5ool. or 
7o0ol. a year in England, in a public 
office in London, is fully as attrac- 
tive as ever; and the number of men 
who actually compete for some sixty 
or eighty annual vacancies in the 
services of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, while it falls ludicrously 
short of the prophecies uttered at 
the expiration of the old Company’s 
monopoly, has at no time been very 
large, and has occasionally led to 
forebodings lest the supply of raw 
material should actually fail, or 
should impair the success of the 
whole scheme. The truth seems to 
be, that as long as India was a 
monopoly, ; which twenty-four di- 
rectors quietly divided amongst 
themselves, their families, and their 
friends, the excluded portion of so- 
ciety was strong in its remon- 
strances or loud in its complaints. 
When the barriers were thrown 
down, and admission became a 
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mere question of education and 
of ability to reach a certain stan- 
dard, the public outcry at once 
ceased. Young men do not first 
form early aspirations in connection 
with India, and hasten to fulfil them 
at the age oftwenty-one. They de- 
liberate in the choice of this as 
much or more than in the choice 
of any other profession. They first 
consider the chances of success 
which they may have in England. 
They weigh with the attractions of 
early competence, respected position, 
and practical utility, guaranteed in 
India, the enormous disadvantages 
of tedious exile and of possible ill- 
health. And while we hope that 
this article may prevent deception 
and disappointment, and may aid 
young men in their doubt and un- 
certainty, we pledge ourselves that 
no drawbacks shall be unduly ex- 
aggerated, and that no portion of 
the real rewards of an Indian career 
shall be wilfully kept out of sight. 
First: of the social position of a 
member of the civil service there 
can be no doubt or question. The 
nature of his duties guarantees him 
respect and attention wherever he 
may be appointed. The public, 
native and European, cannot avoid 
looking up to men who transact the 
complex and multifarious duties by 
which the framework of society is 
kept together, and on whom the 
progress of civilised life depends, as 
far as laws and regulations can 
insure progress. Those who col- 
lect vastrevenues ; with whom rests 
the security of life and property 
inlarge and populous districts; who 
commit heinous criminals to take 
their trials at regular sessions ; who 
punish misdemeanours ; who decide 
civil actions, of whatever degree, 
importance, or difficulty ; who often 
have the care of the public roads ; 
to whom the community looks for 
the initiative in all emergencies, 
and from whom the Government is 
accustomed to derive its information 
on the temper of the people, the 
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state of the crops, the visitations of 
famine or fire, and for accounts of 
casualties and contingencies of all 
kinds, would natur ally { take the lead, 
and would have precedence accorded 
to them in any society in the world. 
But, to add to this, the dignity and 
position of an Indian official are 
secured to him by fixed and written 
rules. In colonial societies, rank 
and official status are and must be 
synonymous. The civil and military 
servants of the Crown have their 
respective places defined by a cere- 
monial almost as minute as that of 
asmall Germancourt. Ina country 
where great veneration is paid by 
the natives to the external symbols 
of authority, this preponderance of 
the official element cannot be 
avoided. Even members of the legal 
profession in India, and the heads 
of great and influential mercantile 
houses, take an occasional prece- 
dence solely in virtue of certain 
appointments in the Legislative As- 
semblies, which they hold from 
Government. The rest of the com- 
munity is simply ignored. The 
civilian, then, in a few years, finds 
himself, by the mere weight of 
official circumstances, regarded wit 
a consideration such as in England 
is accorded to a squire in his own 
county with a rent-roll of 6,000. 
per annum, to a vicar in a populous 
parish occupied mainly by the lower 
classes, or to a retired admiral de- 
corated with the Order of the Bath 
in a@ small seaport town. As re- 
gards that social distinction which 
no sensible man undervalues or 
wholly disregards, and which many 
men positively idolise, the status oi 
a civilian is one which cannot well 
be altered for the better. 

We have purposely placed the 
social aspect of the civilian before 
his salary, of which we are now g0- 
ing to treat. The fluctuations of 
public opinion, if there can be 
such a thing in England on Indian 
topics, We repeat, are not unin- 
structive on this matter, and are 
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worthy of note. Long after the live 
and real nabob had ceased to display 
his riches to the eyes of despairing 
loungers at watering-places, and 
when he had been relegated to the 
third volume of ephemeral novels, 
or to the boards of the Adelphi, the 
popular belief still held its ground 
that the civil service was a profes- 
sion in which the accumulation of 
a large fortune was, after all, a mere 
matter of time. A cry waxed strong 
against extravagant salaries which 
men drew ‘ for signing their names.’ 
A clamour arose for the equalisation 


of burdens and for a distribution of 


pay and allowances, which should 
bear some proportion to the actual 
nature of the work. With the aboli- 
tion of the Company’s monopoly, 
the whole of these absurd and 
shallow complaints ceased. Men 
have at last discovered that life in 
India is not a counterpart of the 
scenes in Lalla Rookh; that hard 
work in banishment must be remu- 
nerated by handsome pay ; and that 
the caprices of climate, the calls on 
energy and even on vital powers, 
and the terrors of exile, will not be 
encountered except for a solid re- 
compense at least fourfold what are 
considered the legitimate returns of 
a profession in England. Now, in 
the common run of experience, the 
salary of a civilian ranges from 
4ool. to 3,000l. a year during his first 
eighteen or twenty years’ service. 
Every civilian landing in India at 
once draws from the ‘Treasury 3001, 
ayear. After passing examinations 
which it is unnecessary to detail, and 
becoming qualified for the public 
service, his pay rises gradually to 
the successive steps of 400l., 6ool., 

800l., 1,0001., 1,5001., 2,0001. , 2,5001., 

and 3,000l, per annum. The precise 
period of promotion to any one of 
these grades is varied, naturally, by 
those fluctuations in a large public 
bedy and by those individual 
chances regarding which no precise 
rule can be laid down. At one time 
the highest rounds of the ladder are 
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occupied by men who have risen to 
eminence at an early period of their 
career, and who seem as healthy as 
pensioners and as immovable as 
the hills. In other years there is a 
violent drain on the furloughs, on 
the sick leave, and on the pension 
list. The chances of success in one 
case are marred by sickness, by 
leave to Europe, or by ill-luck; in 
another, opportunities for inde- 
pendent action and for consequent 
distinction seem to crowd at an early 
period on a favourite of fortune. In 
the long run, however, with average 
health, good abilities, and steady 
love of work, the asperities and 
inequalities of different careers are 
more or less smoothed away. As far’ 
as any rule at all can be applied to 
promotion, we should say that a 
civil servant may with certainty 
look to draw sool. to 7ool. a-year 
after five or six years’ service; I ,0001. 

or 1,200l. after eightorten years’ ser- 
vice ; 1,500/. to 2, ,0ool. after fourteen 
to eighteen years’ service; and 
2,500l. to 3,000l. after eighteen to 
twenty years. In every instance, how- 

ever, these seemingly handsome al- 
lowances are reduced, before they are 
drawn, by compulsory payments to 
the Widows’ and to the Annuity 
Funds ; and for the last five years they 
have been still more reduced by the 
operation of the income-tax. In 
the early period of service, the 
salary, abundant as it may appear 
to curates of thirty years’ stand- 

ing, is spent almost as soon as it 
is received. There is a certain 
standard of expenditure in India, 
which is fixed by considerations of 
health, comfort, and convenience, 
and below whichit would be prudent 
for no man to descend. On the 
other hand, there are certain limits 
to generosity in living which none 
ought to exceed. Clean linen twice 
a day; a table fairly spread with 
mutton, potatoes, English vegetables 
in the winter, and claret; a riding- 
horse, and one or perhaps two 
mares for harness; a house, the 
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rental whereof varies from 7o0l. to 
120l.a year ; the usual establishment 
of native servants, who discharge 
household duties according to the 
prescriptions of religion, caste, and 
system; a certain sum devoted to 
public and privatecharities,—all this 
must be incurred in the interior of 
the country by thehighestand by the 
lowest functionary—by the passed 
assistant who has just been vested 
with the full powers of a magistrate, 
as well as by the judge or the 
commissioner of Division. <A well- 
known Indian official of long ex- 
perience told Mr. Trevelyan that 
he did not well see how any man 
in India, except a Governor or Go- 
vernor-General, could spend more 
than 2,000/, a year. Asacorollary, 
he might have added that no 
bachelor in the civil service can 
calculate on saving one farthing out 
of a salary of Sool. 

But it may be said, Are there no 
positions with salaries above 3,oool. 
a year which are attainable by men 
of real merit, such as aptitude for 
administration, or great judicial 
acumen? Unquestionably there are 
many posts in the Indian services 
which are suitably rewarded by 
higher salaries than 3,000/. a year. 
We take this, however, as the limit 
to which any man with ordinary 
abilities, integrity, attention to busi- 
ness, andan unimpaired constitution, 
cannot fail to attain. As far as 
human experience can warrant us 
in predicting the future, this salary 
is almost a dead certainty. It is a 
mere question of living on to a cer- 
tain time of life. That a man of 
38 or 40 or 42 years of age in India 
should not have reached a judge- 
ship, or should not superintend 
the police, or collect the customs, 
or be in some shape or other thought 
worthy of a salary much higher 
than that of dean of the church, 
would be a phenomenon. To all who 
feel conscious of higher powers, and 
whose natural abilities have been 
developed to the full by the un- 
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rivalled system of Indian training, 
far ampler prospects are displayed. 

commissioner of Division draws 
a salary of 3,500/. a year, and his 
importance, dignity, and power of 
doing good are only to be dimly un- 
derstood by comparison with a 
French prefect or a Roman pro- 
consul. Somewhat similar, but 
greater in rank and opportunities, 
as also higher in pay, is the post 
of chief commissioner of a non- 
regulation province, remunerated 
by 4,000l. to 5,000l. a year. Then 
there are places in the Board of 
Revenue, judgeships of the High 
Court at the three presidencies, 
secretaryships, and memberships 
of Council at Bombay and Madras. 
All these posts, with very few ex- 
ceptions, may be roundly taken as 
worth 5,000]. a year. Finally, 
there are nominations to the Su. 
preme Executive Council of the 
Viceroy, in which civilians from 
all the three presidencies ar 
eligible, worth 8,o00/. a year, 
and Lieutenant-Governorships of 
10,0001, Beyond this it would be 
vain to speculate in this place, 
merely because one or two indi 
viduals of rare merit and splendid 
opportunities, which they have 
known how to improve, have grasped 
some of the highest posts which itis 
in the power of the Crown to bestow. 

No doubt, many a man whose 
career on the banks of the Isis or 
the Cam was ten years since sig: 
nalised by early and inspiriting 
triumphs, and who is now wearing 
out his energies in a dissenting 
parish, or an ill-ventilated law 
court, or a dingy room at Somerset 
House, is tempted to think that 
India, with its noble sphere of duty 
and interesting population, would 
have been a far worthier field for 
the battle of life than any which 
England can afford. But even from 
that solid pecuniary return, which 
appeals practically to every one 
struggling up-hill in his profession, 
further and large deductions must 
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now be made. The higher the post, 
the greater the call on the pocket. 
The expenses of living, especially at 
the presidencies, have been steadily 
rising for the last ten years. House 
rent in Calcutta is simply what 
house rent is in the best and most 
airy parts of London. The cost of 
butchers’ meat and of the neces- 
saries of existence is now from 
25 to 35 per cent. higher than it 
was previous to the mutiny. Wages 
of servants are on the rise. The 
prices of articles of convenience and 
luxury, considered apart from mere 
necessaries, which were never cheap, 
are now double what they were a 
decade back. With all this con- 
tinued drain on the one hand, sala- 
ries have not only not remained 
stationary, but they have actually 
been reduced. All sinecures—all 
pleasant and comfortable berths, 
in which your duty to the public 
consisted of three or four months 
of hearty exertion and of eight 
ornine of complete vacuity, have 
been ruthlessly swept away. Put- 
ting a lieutenant-governorship and 
the posts of members of the Supreme 
Council for a moment out of the 
question, we doubt whether any 
one, even of the fortunate holders of 
the other places above enumerated, 
touches in hard cash, after deduc- 
tions, more than 4,500l. a-year. 
This is the reward of twenty or 
twenty-five years’ almost unremit- 
ting toil—absolute devotion of heart 
and soul to the public service and 
the welfare of the people, and ex- 
posure to trials and vicissitudes on 
which we shall presently touch. 
It is ridiculous for retired old 
Indians, who are never greater 
bores than when they favour the 
English public with their remini- 
scences of thirty years in the East, 
to write to the Times, and declare 
that sheep at the delightful station 
of Bherinuggur cost in their day 
only one rupee apiece; and that 
white jackets may last six years, 
bought in the bazaar, or made up at 
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one quarter of the cost of broad- 
cloth by a common native tailor. 

We speak from a very fair ex- 
perience of a country in which 
there is probably less of vulgar 
ostentation and pride of purse than 
in most societies where the private 
character, tastes, and pursuits of 
every man can almost be photo- 
graphed, and where the amount 
which hasbeen invested in the public 
securities by any one, with a view to 
independence after retirement, can 
be ascertained almost to a fraction. 
And we feel no doubt or hesitation 
whatever in fixing a sum varying 
from 10,0001. to 25,0001. as the total 
amount of savings to which nine 
tenths of the civilians can by any pos- 
sibility hope to acquire in a service of 
more than a quarter of a century. 
At this moment we can recall onl 
three or four individuals who, by 
dint of long life, unimpaired con- 
stitution, high places, and frugality 
amounting to parsimony, have taken 
home a fortune of 70,0001. acquired 
honestly in the service of the State. 
A man who, after filling important 
situations, has saved 30,000. or 
40,000l., isa rarity. We have, per- 
haps, known half a dozen such ;— 
and, on the other hand, examples 
must be familiar to every Indian 
of civilians who have been impove- 
rished by early marriages, large 
families, and frequent visits to 
Kurope for the sake of health ; and 
who have retired, after thirty years, 
to live on a pension of gool. or 
1,000], a year, plus the interest on 
savings literally scraped together 
at the last, amounting to the large 
sum of 3,000l. 

That the expenditure should be 
so great as to diminish the real value 
of large incomes is, in some points 
of view, no matter whatever for 
regret. The duty of charity, free 
and discriminating, has long been a 
cardinal virtue with Indians of all 
ranks and professions. The British 
merchant there has made his name 
synonymous with generosity ; suc- 
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cessful lawyers are as lavish of their 
fortune on good objects as they are 
fluent of speech; and in a country 
where both Hindus and Mussul- 
mans practise, after their notions, 
the virtues of liberality, it would be 
unbecoming for the English official 
to be close-fisted. Taking, then, 
the charitable disbursements which 
are proverbial, the expenditure 
which is absolutely essential to 
health and convenience, the en- 
forced absences on sick leave, and 
the cost of separation from wife and 
children, which at some period or 
other is inevitable, it necessarily 
follows that the pay and allowances 
of civil servants, so magnificent in 
appearance, must dwindle down to 
much scantier proportions, and that 
they are, in fact, sufficient only to 
enable men to live in comfort, to 
educate their children at the best 
public or private places of instruc- 
tion, and to lay by a very moderate 
competence, which many never live 
to enjoy. 

But it will be said, the above 
reference to mere social rank and 
to material comforts is a very low 
and unworthy estimate of an Indian 
career. A public servant should be 
actuated by some higher motive 
than a feeling of complacency at his 
social elevation, and at the prospect 
of a competence for his declining 
age. In the rich, full, and di- 
versified prospect of duty which 
India discloses, there ought to be 
enough to stimulate ambition, to 
kindle sympathies, to excite interest, 
and to develop ability of every kind 
and degree. 
an Indian official which repays him 
for his exile. In this will be found 
materials for satisfaction which 
will, when duly weighed, transcend 
all the advantages of social con- 
venience and of good and regular 
pay. 

In this there is unquestionably a 
large proportion of truth. And it 
now remains to be seen what are 
those attractive duties which ought 
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to tempt the educated youth of 
England from the unremunerative 
study of English law, and the 
underpaid and overworked curaci les 
in the town or country parishes of 
England. The gradual transition 
of the Indian civil service from the 
factory to the court-house would 
be an interesting theme. It is no 
part of our present aim to explain 
how the counting-house grew into 
an empire ; how, from factors and 
writers engaged in supervising 
the various branches of a huge 
commercial monopoly, the civil ser- 
vants became the rulers of provinces 
and the judges of courts ; or how, 
after one commercial privilege after 

another had been lopped away, 

the great Company won for itself 
awe, respect, and admiration by the 
annexation of kingdoms, by the 
introduction of civil politics, by the 
conclusion of treaties with formi- 
dable native powers, and by the 
deposition of obnoxious kings. But 
another change has come over the 
duties of officials, which, though 
neither so great nor so instructive as 
the mighty metamorphosis of the 
merchant into the statesman, is yet 
worthy of distinct notice. 

At the close of the last and the be- 
ginning of the presentcentury itwas 
still the fashion amongst some poli- 
ticians to hold that a balance of 
power could be maintained amongst 
the native states of India. It was 
assumed that the British empire, 
which was composed of some of the 
fairest kingdoms of the Mogul, 
might still exist side by side w vith 
other extensive native States, and 
that we might in India occupy the 
position of a first-rate continental 
kingdom in Europe, surrounded by 
Powers with whom we should have 
our reciprocal treaties of defence or 
alliance,and whom only the strictest 
necessity would compel us to sub- 
jugate or invade. This fallacy did 
not impose on the clear, profound, 
and penetrating intellect of Warren 
Hastings, though it long continued 
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to sway the minds of other states- 
men inferior to him in mental 
calibre. But the consequence of 
this view of our proper position in 
India was, that eminence was 
sought for and attained by what was 
then and afterwards termed the 
diplomatic or the political service. 
The post of resident at, or special 
envoy to, particular courts was filled 
by some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the civil and military ser- 
vice. Solid and striking qualities 
were essential to success. To be 
well versed in the Persian literature 
and language—to understand tho- 
roughly the craft of Vakeels and 
the wiles of native diplomatists—to 
read through the insincere profes- 
sions of some jewelled potentate 
who was swearing eternal peace 
and aliiance with the British, while 
he was adding to his artillery and 
negotiating with Scindia or Hoilear 
—to exhibit a fearless demeanour— 
to be possessed of those insinuating 
manners, that lofty carriage and 
that winning address which imposes 
onnatives of all ranks and degrees— 
never to show a deficiency of tem- 
per or tact, never to be taken un- 
awares, and, when confronted with 
some unscrupulous and unblushing 
veteran master of Oriental states- 
craft, never to swerve one hair’s- 
breadth from the path prescribed 
by English rectitude and high prin- 
ciple,—these were qualities which 
men trained in the schools of Wel- 
lesley and the two Hastings placed 
at the service of their country, and 
which then led to the highest 
honours that Leadenhall Street and 
Cannon Row could give. By such 
acts young Metcalfe won unprece- 
dented honour at Lahore; and 
Elphinstone, by service at Cabul and 
at the court of the Peishwa, rose to 
be Governor of Bombay, and had it 
in his power actually to refuse the 
post of Governor-General. In spite 
of some exaggerations of the worth 
of the diplomatic service and of the 
Special qualities necessary for poli- 
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tical success, there can be no ques- 
tion that the firmness, tact, and con- 
ciliatory powersof En lishmen were 
severely tried and strained in such 
places, and, being found equal to the 
trial, they reflected honour on the 
State. But within the last twenty 
years other avenues of success have 
beenopened,and the prospects of the 
diplomatic line have been gradually 
obscured. To the policy of balan- 
ing one State or one rival against 
another, succeeded the policy of 
annexing ,provinces whose rulers 
had either invaded our territories 
and provoked our anger, or which, 
by lapses in the order of succes- 
sion, were righteously and fittingly 
escheated to the British rule. A 
change then came over the ex- 
perience of the ablest public ser- 
rants, which we are now going 
briefly to describe. After the race 
of eminent residents, envoys, and 
ambassadors, there came another 
race of just and absolute rulers, 
who, unfettered by laws, prece- 
dents, or any of those official 
restrictions which are not incor- 
rectly supposed to grow with the 
growth of our administration, were 
engaged in the congenial task of 
adapting the best form of govern- 
ment which philanthropy and wit 
could devise to the wants of an 
awe-struck and not ungrateful 
population. 

In the space of the last twenty 
years large tracts of country have 
been incorporated with the British 
dominions, which, as either torn by 
internal convulsions or ground down 
by despotism, or wrapped in that 
unbroken lethargy and sloth which 
to Asiatics represents a certain 
phase of civilisation, presented a 
noble field for the exercise of admi- 
nistrative talent. In all human 
probability such splendid opportu- 
nities will not again recur. There 
were kingdoms possessing untold 
natural resources, great fertility of 
soil, and a sturdy population, but 
without a single one of those advan- 
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tages which are the offspring of a 
strong and enlightened rule. There 
was no system of criminal law, and 
very little internal police. In some 
localities roads were entirely un- 
known. ‘Trade and commerce were 
vexed and harassed in the meshes 
of a corrupt system of internal 
duties. Irrigation, the delight of 
former sovereigns, had fallen into 
desuetude. Life and property 
simply belonged to the man who 
could retain either by force, and 
who might be called on to defend 
both at any hour of the day or 
night. Violent outrages were of com- 
mon occurrence, and some strange 
secret crimes preyed, undetected, 
on the very vitals of the people, or 
were connived at by whole tribes of 
men, from feelings of perverted 
pride. On such a scene as this, 
characterised by rapine, by injus- 
tice, by neglect of opportunities, 
by entire absence of progress, de- 
scended the bold and determined 
administrators, with all the expe- 


rience bequeathed to them by seve- 
ral generations of practical working 


men. ‘There were palpable errors 
to be avoided. There were warn- 
ings to be taken from the mistakes 
caused by too great haste, and from 
the mistakes caused by too great 
indifference. There were some 
changes introduced into the pro- 
vinces ceded to or conquered by us 
at an earlier period, of the wisdom 
and propriety of which far-sighted 
and honourable men had begun to 
entertain doubts. There were other 
changes which had not been made 
by reason of our ignorance, of our 
timidity, or of our sanguine belief 
in the excellence and force of the 
native character, and for which the 
opportunity appeared irrevocably 
lost. A grand storehouse of pre- 
cedents was supplied as well by 
failure as by success. All the 
wisdom which came after the event, 
or which is the result of the com- 
parison of different systems—=all the 
legacies bequeathed by the pioneers 
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in the rough ways of administra- 
tive science, lay at the disposal of 
a ruler as wise as he was absolute, 
as grand in his conceptions as he 
was masterly and practical in shap- 
ing details. The sudden start into 
life and energy, the rapid recovery 
of lost ground, the apparent ease 
and facility with which civilisation 
can displace barbarism, are spec- 
tacles which probably have never 
been witnessed as they have been 
in*the Punjab, in the twice-con- 
quered province of Oude, in British 
Burmah, and in the central pro- 
vinces of India. It is true that, 
from the injudicious conduct of 
several careless. officials, the 
Indian public has become sated 
with the praises lavished on the 
men who in those countries have 
cut canals, dug tanks, constructed 
splendid roads and bridges, estab- 
lished courts of cheap and accessi- 
ble justice, lightened taxation and 
yet increased the sources of wealth, 
and stamped the impress of the 
British rule on the face of the 
country and even on the hearts of 
the people. It is true also that 
ridicule has not unfrequently been 
cast on recommendations whereby 
a rule well adapted to rude men 
and barbarous manners was to be a 
rule of rigid and universal applica- 
tion to more settled provinces and 
to far more complicated rights. But 
it is no less true that in the coun- 
tries above-mentioned Lord Dal- 
housie and the school of adminis- 
trators whom he trained and left 
behind him have carried out a work 
which, for the evidences of com- 
pleteness, of justice, of benevolence, 
and of solidity, has never been 

surpassed in India since the days of 
Clive—a work which transcends all 
that history records of Romans 
distinguished for excellence in ora- 
tory and literature, in Bithynia or 
in Sicily—a work which the French, 
amongst whose many merits skill 
in colonisation or in de: uling with 
aliens cannot well be reckoned, may 
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look on, from their Algerian colony, 
with admirinf despair. 

We think that, in the future 
career of Indians, the same oppor- 
tunities for distinction, either in the 
cabinets of diplomacy or in the 
application of the British rule to 
virgin soils, cannot be expected to 
occur. With the exception of 
Hyderabad and Nepaul, there is no 
great Indian power which demands 
from us the presence of a resident, 
or, in English phrase, of an ambas- 
sador at the capital. The agent for 
Rajputana is a sort of general 
adviser and kind patron of a race of 
chieftains who combine certain ster- 
ling and even knightly qualities with 
barbarous practices and some very 
bad habits. All the other political 


agencies are probably of less import- 
ance in the eyes of the public, and 
offer even fewer chances of rising 
in the service than a large, popu- 
lous, and long-settled district, in 
which nice questions are continually 
arising between the vigorous, inde- 


pendent, and resolute Englishman 
and the supple and crafty Hindoo. 
Indian diplomacy, in the sense in 
which it was studied by Kirkpatrick, 
by Close, by Jenkins, by Elphin- 
stone, and by Metcalfe, may be 
fairly termed extinct ; and, with 
the conquests of some kingdoms 
and the legitimate absorption of 
others, our territories in India 
appear to have reached their proper 
limit. The administrator may sigh 
for new kingdoms to annex, and 
may lament that he can find no 
sufficient vent for his increased 
experience in adapting new measures 
tomen. It is quite certain that no 
Asiatic potentate will again arise in 
India who, like Runjeet Sing, will 
placidly watch, with more than 
Asiatic astuteness, the progress of 
the British power, and will make 
treaties and keep them for the space 
of forty years. It seems equally 
certain that no vast kingdoms such 
as the Punjab are now left to fall 
under our domain. The zenith of 
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diplomatic and of administrative 
triumphs has in one sense been 
reached and passed; but it would 
be erroneous to suppose that rising 
young men will have no proper 
scope for their talents, or that diffi- 
cult and complicated questions will 
not have to be grappled with and 
solved in the breadth and length of 
British rule. Every stride made by 
civilisation will bring us in contact 
with fresh and unexpected compli- 
cations, with jarring interests, and 
with new problems. 

This brings us to the nature and 
peculiarities of Indian official life. 
Mr. Trevelyan lays great and very 
just stress on the magnitude, reality, 
and importance of the duties of a 
district collector and magistrate. 
A young civilian, from the day on 
which he joins his first station, at 
once commences his initiation into 
the vast science of government. 
He soon learns to feel the enjoy- 
ment of power, exercised primarily 
for the entire benefit of a race of 
men whose traditions and history 
tell them that power, in the hands 
of rulers of their own creed and 
colour, has been rarely exercised 
except for abuse. As there are no 
sinecures in India, so there are 
really no official situations entirely 
devoid of matter fitted to enlist the 
feelings, to stimulate genuine talent 
of whatever kind, and to develop 
to the fullest extent that strong 
common sense which is the back- 
bone of administration. A man 
must be duller than the stock 
civilian of novelists before the life- 
like creation of Mr. James Binnie, 
if he can find nothing to interest 
him in the habits of races between 
whom and himself there is a far 
wider gulf than that which 
separates the Englishman of the 
reign of Victoria from the Roman 
of Augustus. There are the terri- 
ble peculiarities of caste, and the 
deadening influences of immemorial 
custom, to be noted and recorded. 
There are some languages graced in 
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structure, with a literature of their 
own, and other languages without 
a literature, but which must be 
studied if the key to the temper 
and tone of the population is to 
be found. Then, in the regular 
work of the day, powers of reason- 
ing and powers of judgment, tem- 
per, and tact, quickness in detecting 
and unravelling all kinds of fraud, 
ability to describe events, to enforce 
suggestions, to expound your own 
views, as well as a feeling of respon- 
sibility, are regularly called into 
play. And all these faculties are 
exerted for the people, 
parishes but of countries, and with 
the certainty that merit, earnestness, 
and devotion, however unsupported 
by private interest, will in the long 
run never go unrewarded. In the 


extent and variety of the work, it 
seems to us scarcely possible that 
men of the most opposite tastes and 
characters should not be interested. 
To have some share, first in framing, 
and then in carrying out new and 
philosophic ideas of criminal, civil, 


and revenue law, as fitted to the 
condition of the people as know- 
ledge and wisdom can make them, 
to be the chief executive power for 
miles and miles of a populous terri- 
tory, to decide cases involving the 
succession to vast estates, or the life 
and liberty of individuals,—to vary 
these grave and weighty matters by 
planting trees, laying out roads, 
cleansing filthy towns and suburbs, 
and promoting vernacular and 
English education,—to be the 
channel of communication between 
a Government which, though re- 
spected by is removed from the 
mass, and a people which leans 
like a child on the strong arm of the 
English invader,—to know that the 
years of your prime are not clouded 
by disappointment or embittered by 
the want of means and the absence 
of patronage—these are considera- 
tions which may well justify a 
glowing contrast ‘between the e: arly 
struggles in an unremunerative 
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profession in England and the 
thorough independence and the rea- 
sonable success of a career in India, 
Indeed, life in the East would be 
intolerable were it not for its ex- 
alted and ennobling sphere of duty. 
India, we say, would be hateful 
far beyond the imagination of a 
hypochondriac if the duties of the 
civilian were on a par with those 
of Juvenal’s ragged edile, whose 
business it was to smash to pieces 
unfair weights and measures in the 
provincial town of Ulubre, or of a 
clerk like Johnny Eames before his 
promotion to the private secretary- 
ship, or of a clergyman in some 
dismal parish in the wolds of 
Yorkshire—such as consumed the 
life-blood of Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters. In taking count, 
then, of the drawbacks and advan- 
tages of the Indian civil service, 
let undergraduates remember that 
work, abundant, raried, and elevat- 
ing, is the necessary salt of Indian 
existence. 

Wethen have aprofession inw hich 
the social position is high, the pay 
liberal, and the sum total as well as 
the details of the work full of in- 
struction and interest. What more, 
itmay be said, can the most ambitious 
desire ; or what are the counter 
considerations which lessen the 
array of candidates and still send 
men in numbers to the English bar, 
to the counting-house, and to the 
Church? In the first place, men 
have to undergo the terrible trials of 
exile. In the common parlance of 
the day, we are constantly reminded 
of the increased certainty and cele- 
rity of intercourse between England 
and the Kast, and it would be un- 
gracious in Indians of all ranks not 
to acknowledge the solid benefits 
which have been conferred on them 
by a regular mail four times a month. 
But, for all that, a man is equally 
exiled from his home, his family, 
and his early friends, for literally 
the very best years of his existence. 
He must actually reside for twenty- 
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two years in his presidency; no 
matter how frequent the interchange 
of letters, how regular the despatch 
of photographs, how often he may 
recruit his energies by furlough 
taken in portions, and by instal- 
ments of sick leave. The exile in- 
volving this separation from home 
is, moreover, exile in, at best, a 
climate which is pleasant for periods 
varying, according to the latitude, 
from four to six or seven months in 
the year, and which is trying and 
vexatious for the remainder, and 
fraught with the chances of sick- 
ness at all seasons. The exile is, 
moreover, embittered by new sepa- 
rations. The public servant is first 
carried away from his home and 
family, and is next parted from 
his children or wife, or both. He 
loses the one solace which has so 
often refreshed his weariness, and 
cheered and invigorated him for his 
labours. The mother is weak and 
wasted by attacks of illness, or by 
the simple and continuous wear and 
tear of climate, and the children 
are weedy, and outgrow their 
strength. There is but one course 
to be taken. The father must lose 
the power of influencing his children 
at the time of life when they are 
most capable of impressions ; or the 
husband, hurrying down to the 
residency, puts his wife on board a 
P.and O. steamer at a heavy ex- 
pense, and returns to his deserted 
home, where he struggles to hide 
his sorrow in his work, and to 
economise carefully for his inevita- 
ble outlay. There are men to whom 
these partings occur with the regu- 
larity of an eclipse, two or three 
times in their career. There are 
iew to whom it does not come at 
least once. Even in our military 
and naval professions, the chances 
of which carry off officers to all 
parts of the world, there is no such 
certainty of sorrow and separation 
as must fall to the Indian civilian, 
unless he never marries, or unless 
he marries and has no children, or 
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unless his wife possesses the serenest 
of tempers, added to a constitution 
of iron, well wadded with cotton 
wool. 

After the certainty of exile, there 
is the equal certainty of isolation. 
The military officer who remains 
with his regiment is generally sta- 
tioned near large cities or places of 
note, where thereare cricketgrounds, 
archery meetings, races, public gar- 
dens, private theatricals, and all 
those inventions for killing time 
and dispelling ennui which are 
found wherever even a score of 
Englishmen are collected together. 
The civilian, in his more advanced 
career, if it be distinguished by any 
success whatever, becomes commis- 
sioner or prefect of a Division, or is 
summoned to fill some post of im- 
portance at the presidency, where 
he will certainly find as much in the 
shape of social intercourse and civi- 
lisation as it is in the power of 
India to afford. Even a man whe 
reaches no higher post than that of 
judge of a district may often be 
posted to favourite stations, and 
may have a sort of claim, after 
some years, to select the best dis- 
tricts in his presidency. But the 
magistrate and collector is often 
required to preside over a small 
district where he is the sole official, 
except, perhaps, a staff-assistant and 
a doctor ; and the paid magistrate 
is also for months left in sole charge 
of a sub-division, or perhaps of a 
district, in which his nearest neigh- 
bour may be a Scotch or English 
planter, who appears as plaintiff or 
defendant in several cases in the 
revenue or criminal courts, and 
with whom, therefore, the official 
cannot afford to be on terms of in- 
timacy. It is true that the intro- 
duction of railways and the general 
improvement of roads have in some 
measure deprived this isolation of 
its intensest horrors ; but there are 
still places in which a hard-working 
assistant-magistrate may never see 
anything but Hindus and Moham- 
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medans from one week’s end to the 
other, and may be reduced to mark 
the recurrence of Sunday much as 
Robinson Crusoe did on his pillar 
on the sea-shore. Goethe, with his 
refined Epicurean philosophy, some- 
where says that no man should 
spend a day without either reading 
some first-rate authors, or hearing 
some fine music, or looking at some 
splendid pictures. It is quite pos- 
sible for a well-educated young 
civilian, in these days of quick in- 
tercourse with England, to devour 
as they come out the best works of 
the best of living authors, or even, 
in his moments of leisure, to retain 
his familiarity with the great mas- 
terpieces of Greek or Latin wisdom 
and eloquence. He may have, at 
the close or at the beginning of the 
day’s duties, his regular half-hour 
in company with those whose ut- 
terances no civilised society will let 
die; but he may look in vain for 
any other aids to the refinement of 
the intellect, the formation of the 
taste, or the soothing of irritable 
feelings, which music and painting 
supply to hard-working dwellers in 
great cities. As far as the fine arts 
are concerned, India is a perfect 
blank except to the few who can 
study the majestic ruins of Delhi, 
or the unrivalled sculpture of the 
Taj. And the contemplation of 
beauty and majesty in decay and 
ruins is a very different thing from 
the contemplation of the best crea- 
tions of art in all their freshness. 
As some compensation for the 
absence of good music, fine paint- 
ings, or even that rustic scenery 
which men from London so keenly 
enjoy, there are always certain re- 
sources in those field-sports and 
exercises which an Englishman car- 
ries with him, like the Habeas 
Corpus or Magna Charta; and we 
trust it may be long ere the rising 
race of civilians will disdain this 
compensation, or will refuse to strive 
for a standard of proficiency in the 
use of the gun, the spear, and the 
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rod, as well as for that knowledge of 
practical horsemanship which, in 
many official posts, is almost as 
necessary as a knowledge of the 
vernacular of the district or of the 
penal code. Some readers may re- 
member that a commissioner, born 
and bred under the old Company, 
made the want of horsemanship 
the most grave and serious accusa- 
tion against the new race of men. 
Amongst a considerable batch, he 
had found only ‘two who could 
ride.’ Those who really know India 
will readily admit that such a defect 
might seriously impair the utility 
of men of otherwise high qualifica- 
tions and considerable attainments. 
With the severe trials of exile 
and of isolation must also be faced 
and endured the not inconsiderable 
trials of climate. Englishmen, with 
their good training, and their birth 
and education in a temperate zone, 
have an extraordinary power of 
adapting themselves to any climate 
in which human beings can exist. 


We may fairly say as a nation— 


Solstitio Merden, bruma tentabimus Istrum. 


But, in spite of practice and exam- 
ple, and of all the alleviations of 
heat and damp which ingenuity can 
suggest, the inflictions of the cli- 
mate cannot well be termed petty. 
A strong healthy man gets through 
his work under the waving of fans, 
or the blasts of cold air sent through 
well-watered screens of a fibrous 
substance, and is ready for his 
horse exercise or his game of 
rackets when the thermometer, at 
6 p.M., stands at 88 or go. But in 
process of time, the height and 
the violent changes of the tempera- 
ture sap energy, and consume the 
very juices of life. Some who, after 
years of toil, begin to lose their 
feeling of redundant health, lose 
with it spirits and heartiness: 
others, again, can scarcely get 
through three years of work at 
any period of their service without 
three months spent at sea, or six 
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months in the hills, or a year in 
England. Those marvellous indi- 
viduals who are popularly reported 
to have ‘never had a day’s illness in 
thirty years’ are about as rare as 
sportsmen who never miss a single 
shot in a battue or on the moors, or 
horsemen who never have had a 
fall out hunting in the entire sea- 
son. In addition to the positive 
discomforts entailed by a very dry 
or a very steamy atmosphere, there 
are dozens of petty and nameless 
annoyances entailed by insects, and 
inevitable small ailments and wor- 
ries of which it is not pleasant 
and hardly decent to speak. They 
would have been worthy of a place 
in the catalogue of the Miseries of 
Human Life—a book published more 
than a generation ago, when Leech 
and Tenniel were not in existence 
to portray the vexations of mun- 
dane existence. Small as they may 
appear, and even contemptible at a 
distance, they swell the number of 
those trials which it needs Indian 
pay and Indian duties to over- 
balance, and which are certainly 
not to be feared as the necessary 
accompaniments of any liberal pro- 
fession in England. 

We have thus made very large 
admissions of the high and elevated 
character of Indian official life: of 
the early rewards reaped by in- 
tegrity and talent: of the certainty 
that forcible character will be 
strongly developed, and will rise to 
ahigh level without the aid of in- 
terest: of the independence which 
knows nothing of a hard struggle for 
bread, and of the legitimate sense of 
enjoyment which results from the 
consciousness of power regularly 
made subordinate to sterling pur- 
suits and to philanthropic and 
noble aims. Even when shut up in 
Capre, the civilian, unlike Tiberius 
in pursuits and character, is like 
him in opportunities, and may indite 
grand and swelling periods on the 
concerns of a great empire, com- 
bining harmony of conception with 
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marvellous knowledge of details, 
when he lays before his government 
plans for the construction of a road 
or canal which may save a district 
from famine, or for a course of edu- 
cation which may reach masses of 
untutored agriculturists, or for a 
change in the tenure of land which 
would have startled Lord Cornwallis 
or Sir Thomas Munro. Distance, 
exile, climate, annoyances, and iso- 
lation cannot lower the magnitude 
of the object or the purity of the 
aim. But there are, we must here 
add, serious drawbacks to be met 
with in work, from the character 
and tone of the people with whom 
the civil servant has to deal. 

Before the mutiny, the English in 
India, in their feelings towards and 
treatment of the natives, were often 
divided into two broad classes. By 
one party the good qualities in the 
native character were extolled to 
a degree which to most men now, 
and to sober-minded people at all 
times, appears ludicrous. Many of 
the prominent vices which disgraced 
the rich and the poor, the noble as 
well as the artisan, were skilfully 
glossed over, or were palliated as 
the fruits of despotism and servility. 
The literature contained in the an- 
cient Sanskrit and Arabic languages 
was especially the subject of un- 
bounded veneration, in spite of its 
extravagant conceits, its puerile fic- 
tions, or its gross obscenity. At the 
same time, the conduct of men of 
this party, in dealing with suspi- 
cious, proud, and sensitive natives, 
of high position, was marked by a 
tact, a forbearance, and a power of 
conciliation which wonderfully fa- 
cilitated the action of Government in 
the introduction of newmeasuresand 
unpalatable reforms. The leaders 
of these opinions were such men as 
Tod and Sutherland, Wilson and 
Malcolm, or Sleeman and Low, in 
later days. Opposed to these ho- 
noured names were a set of men of 
characters perhaps more vigorous, 
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thought, somewhat like Mr. Cobden, 
that a page of Macaulay’s history 
was worth all the poems of Kalidasa, 
and who were never blind to the 
enormous obstacles presented to 
real progress by the apathy, the 
selfishness, and the lamentable want 
of candour and sincerity which 
characterise all classes, and render 
abortive the most wholesome in- 
stitutions and the wisest laws. But 
the antagonism between these two 
great parties, though occasionally 
rising to the surface when large 
questions were under discussion, was 
often latent; and men, both official 
and unofiicial, were constantly found 
ranged on the one side and on the 
other. Since the mutiny, the dif- 
ferences between these two classes 
have become less marked in some 
respects, or have given way to 
others. The Indian of the genuine 
old school, who doubted whether 
suttee ought to be abolished, or who 
persisted in publishing cartloads 
of ponderous Oriental works, which 
no one would buy and few would 
take as a gift—who vaunted the 
chivalry of a Rajpoot, and thought 
little of his drunken and debauched 
habits of life, has entirely passed 
away. The men who resolutely 
stand up for native rights and in- 
terests are no longer drawn equally 
from theofficial and unofficial classes. 
The unofficial residents find that 
their growing interests in many 
tender | parts must clash with native 
pre judices ; and as this class is daily 
increasing with the expenses, re- 
sources, and prosperity of the 
empire, we find increasing com- 
plaints that English energy is 
fairly beaten by native apathy, 
fraud, carelessness, and dishonesty ; 
that English skill and experience 
retires dismayed before the habits 
which centuries of sloth have en- 
gendered. That these feelings 
should pervade large and impor- 
tant commercial classes, who, in 
addition, have not yet forgotten the 
horrors of the mutiny, is perhaps 
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no cause for astonishment; nor 
again are we to wonder if officials, 
tenacious of the traditions and 
maxims of an honourable body of 
men, should stand up in defence of 
the native population, and should 
forget their failings when their 
rights are in danger. But the 
vision of such advocates is no 
longer in process of distortion by 
any overweening admiration for 
the native history and character as 
a whole. In fact, to the earnest 
and thoughtful reformer, one main 
operation of his difficulties will be 
found, not in the nature of his work, 
but in the nature of his materials 
and his instruments; not in the mea- 
sures which he will be called on to 
arry out, criticise, or support, but 
in the subordinates who baffle him, 
in the poor and ignorant native 
who distrusts, and in the rich man 
who _promises compliance openly, 
and in secret thwarts. We say it 
deliberately, that thoughtful mez, 
such as are to be found in all ranks 
of the various services in India— 
such as are truly depicted in Oul- 


jield under the names of Staunton 


and Middleton—will find one great 
drawback to the full enjoyment of 
inactive life in the East to arise 
from the wretched low state of 
morality, the inexplicable theories, 
the more extraordinary practices, 
and the want of manly perseverance, 
which will perplex his understand- 
ing and stifle his sympathy. Of 
course the natives have some really 
good qualities, and these are the 
stock arguments by which these 
views are always assailed :—We see 
the worst side of the native che 
racter; we must bear in mind that 
we deal with the worst parts o 
native society. We cannot pene- 
trate the secrets of the household, 
or reckon up one tenth of the deeds 
of kindness and charity which are 
done in secret by householders of 
the respectable class. We are apt 
to take our views of the Hindu and 
Mahommedan from deeds of vi0- 
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lence and deeds of fraud, which 
impart an evil character to the 
local courts, but which are to be 
found in the dark spots of all 
countries alike. 

These well hammered arguments 
have always appeared to us more 
one-sided than the extreme views 
which they are very justly intended 
to counteract. To say nothing of 
the darker crimes of forgery and 
perjury, of numerous well authenti- 
cated instances of barbarous cruelty 
in high places, of the absolute in- 
difference to human life when it 
stands in the way of any self- 
gratification, the whole of native 
society, from top to bottom, is 
characterised by a carclessness about 
truth which is one of the most 
painful signs of the native. That 
truth is a jewel to be fought 
for, won, and kept; that looseness 
of statement is really reprehensible; 
that it is wrong to give downright 
information or opinions on subjects 


of which you know nothing; that 


the quiet suppression of facts is at 
all culpable; that the least bodily 
alarm, or a vague fear of some future 
injury, is not an adequate excuse for 
downright falsehood,—such moral 
sentiments donot appearto form any 
part whatever of a native’s train- 


mg. And when to want of candour 
there is added a want of perseve- 
rance, a childish helplessness and 
inability to bear good fortune 
whenever it is attained, as well as 
a perverse habit of thought and 
action which bends before the least 
show of arbitrariness and injustice, 
and which reserves all its energies to 
oppose and thwart the just operation 
of law, it may be well conceived 
that many of those men who wish 
well to the natives, and who spend 
their lives in attempting to benefit 
them, are sometimes almost con- 
strained to throw up the game in 
sheer disgust. A man of hard and 
unsympathetic nature will perhaps 
think very little of such trials if 
he keeps his health and attains his 
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independence. To others of more 
delicate fibre, the existence of such 
moral ugliness will be one sore 
burden added to the rest, of which 
we have already spoken. 

We are compelled to close this 
paper, leaving untouched, or not 
fully discussed, several of the ques- 
tions which affect the choice of 
India as a profession. But one 
further drawback must be men- 
tioned, after which we will balance 
the account. This last disadvan- 
tage is not felt until the return to 
England, when the shores and the 
service of India have been quitted 
for good. Returning to England 
at the age of from 45 to 50, a 
civilian, with fair health, active 
habits, and practical knowledge of 
business, finds a great want of use- 
ful and intellectual employment at 
home. The openings in the Indian 
Council are few ; to fewer is a seat 
in Parliament accessible, owing to 
want of inclination, failure of local 
interest, or deficiency of means. 
For something to relieve monotony 
and to create an interest in life, 
retired Indians are driven to be- 
come directors of banks or trading 
companies, or to pass the remainder 
of their lives in the fussiness and 
the self-importance of Cheltenham 
or Bath. The total of the account 
will then stand thus: An Indian 
career in the civil service holds 
out a certainty of interesting work, 
good pay, honourable position, fair 
pension, and reasonable indepen- 
dence. But these secular advan- 
tages are purchased by twenty-two 
years of actual exile, by loneliness 
and isolation, by the endurance of 
the numberless trials of a tropical 
climate, by the chances of death or 
of impaired health and energy, and 
by the more than chance of separa- 
tion from children and wife. The 
disadvantages are so manifold as to 
almost outweigh the solid benefits, 
emoluments or curtail the privileges 
and we feel quite certain that any 
measures tending to lower the emo- 
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of the Indian civil service would 
still more diminish the number of 
candidates for admission to that 
body. 

The system of competition has 
been just eleven years before the 
public, and on its trial. The time 
will soon come when an impartial 
review of its merits and demerits 
will no longer be impossible. All 
we need now say is, that the com- 
petitive examination pretends to do 
no more than to test the qualities 
which can be fairly brought within 
the compass of question and answer, 
and that, by this criterion, dullness 
and incapacity, such as were for- 
merly allowed to pass through 
Haileybury into the service, have 
been properly excluded. On the 
other hand, it is, we believe, fully 
admitted that the candidates who 
have headed the lists of the com- 
petitioners are not one whit supe- 
rior to the best men formerly 
turned out from the East India 
College, in point of scholarship, 
refinement of taste, variety of ac- 
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complishments, or solidity and 
depth of knowledge. But if the 
staple material of the new men be 
taken from the same strata of Eng- 
lish society, and be subjected to 
the same training and influences in 
India as the Company’ S nominees, 

there seems no reason why a supply 
of sound and vigorous administra- 
tors should fail. Fused there into 
one mass, bound together by cer- 
tain tre aditions, but using past ex- 
perience to let in fresh knowledge 
and sound theories, the Civil Ser- 
vice may broaden on ‘from prece- 
dent to precedent,’ and may still 
hope to furnish to the State, not 
merely such able and _ philanthro- 
pic rulers as have presided and are 
now presiding over the govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, Agra, 
and the Punjab, ‘but it may even 
hope to send forth men who shall 
be worthy of the highest post in 
the empire, and who may some day 
take rank in Indian histor y side by 
side with the Metcalfes of Delhi and 
with the Lawrences of Lahore. 
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MUNRO’S LUCRETIUS. 


T is a common and, to some ex- 
tent, a just complaint against 
the great English universities that, 
even in the department of classical 
learning, they contribute little of 
general and permanent value to the 
knowledge and literature of the 
subject. They maintain, in real 
efficiency, the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages as instruments 
of mental discipline: they impart 
agood literary, ethical, and political 
education to successive generations 
of young men, by familiarising 
them with the thoughts and expe- 
rience of the best poets, philoso- 
phers, and historians of antiquity : 


they receive, somewhat slowly, 
perhaps, and hesitatingly, foreign 


contributions to scholarship, while 
by their critical attitude they 
guard the traditions of ancient 
learning against crude and shallow 
theorising ;—but they have been, 
during a long period, content to 
leave to foreign universities the task 
of editing and explaining the books 
which they study, and of throwing 
new light on antiquity by original 
research. There are reasons, both 
good and bad, to account for the 
comparative absence of literary 
activity in our universities. Much 
of their talent and energy is ex- 
pended in the practical work of 
teaching and examining. But, even 
apart from this, so much has already 
been done in the way of editing the 
best classical authors, and inter- 
preting the life of ancient Greece 
and Rome, that it requires some 
originality and intellectual enter- 
prise to discover anything really 
important still remaining to be 
done. It is natural to think that 
the labours of the last four centuries 
have already brought the great 
classical writers, both in their lan- 


guage and meaning, as near to us as 
we want, and that it is only a kind 
of learned trifling to strive for more 
minute accuracy in unimportant 
points, or to spend time in decipher- 
ing the meaning of obscure passages 
in “second- rate writers. Other per- 
sons again are, perhaps, deterred 
from attempting anything by the 
fastidiousness which accompanies 
scholarship. To accomplish any- 
thing both original and valuable in 
the present condition of classical 
learning, demands the devotion of 
many years. Meantime to an active 
mind life is full of other interests ; 
to an indolent or fastidious mind 
nothing appears at once worth 
doing and within its powers, 

Yet there are many signs that 
even in the apparently exhausted 
field of classical research, much has 
been done recently, and something 
still remains to be done. By the 
great works of Niebuhr and 
Mommsen, of Grote and Merivale, 
ancient history has been brought 
more home to the present than 
to any former generation of 
scholars. There is a more living 
interest felt in the philosophy, 
the politics, the religion, and the 
whole life of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, than at any other 
period since the revival of learning ; 
and the interest now felt in these 
subjects is accompanied with more 
discriminating criticism. Classical 
teaching enters more and more into 
the life of the past; it aims at 
understanding, not merely the letter 
of the ancient languages, but the 
spirit of the ancient world. And 
this new impulse to a larger and 
more liberal study of the classical 
writers, does not seem to lead to 
any decline in pure scholarship ; 
but, on the contrary, is beginning 
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to call out a new activity in editing 
classical works. Professor Coning- 
ton, in his edition of Virgil, and 
Sir Alexander Grant in his edition 
of the Ethics of Aristotle prove 
themselves worthy to represent the 
industry, scholarship, and intellect 
of Oxford; while Mr. Paley, Mr. 
Long, and others, have done similar 
honour to their University. The 
distinguished Professor of Greek at 
Oxford is understood to have been 
engaged for several years on an 
edition of the Republic of Plato, of 
which the highest expectations are 
entertained, and we believe that 
editions of Homer, Sophocles, and 
other great classical works are in 
preparation by some of the most 
accomplished of the younger scho- 
lars at Oxford. 

But, if called on to name any 
existing work as the best represen- 
tative of the present state of English 
scholarship, we believe that Oxford 
and Cambridge men would, without 
hesitation, put forward Mr. Munro’s 
edition of Lucretius. This work, on 
its first appearance in the end of 
1864, was received by the most 
competent critics as the greatest 
contribution to Latin scholarship 
which our country had made in the 
present century. Its practical value 
to students and scholars may be 
inferred from the fact that, although 
Lucretius has not hitherto been 
among the books habitually read in 
schools and universities, it has 
already reached a second edition. 
A great impulse must thus have 
been given to Latin scholarship. 
No student can have read Lucretius 
carefully by the light of Mr. 
Munro’s commentary, without add- 
ing largely to the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge of the 
Latin language. We should expect, 
also, that not a few young scholars 
may have caught something of the 
generous enthusiasm and devotion 
to his subject with which the editor 
has performed his task. We know 
of no recent work so capable of 
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exercising a good influence on 
education by showing what perfect 
scholarship really is and what it 
can accomplish ; and although Mr. 
Munro may not, perhaps, induce all 
his older readers to share the high 
opinion which he himself has formed 
of his author, yet there can be no 
doubt that Lucretius will, from this 
time, be more widely known and 
better understood than he has ever 
been before. He must indeed always 
continue to be a difficult author, 
and, in large parts of his poem he 
must appear to modern readers, as 
he was to his countrymen, some- 
what dry and abstruse : 


Quoniam haee ratio plerumque videtur 
Tristior esse quibus non est tractata, retroque 
Volgus abhorret ab hac. 


But Mr. Munro has succeeded in 
making the meaning of his author 
intelligible throughout, and he has 
done much to relieve the dryness of 
his argument by the vivid sympathy 
and abundant knowledge with which 
he interprets and illustrates it. If, 
as we believe, Lucretius is an author 
capable of powerfully impressing the 
imaginative, the philosophical, and 
even the scientific minds of the pre- 
sent age, it will be chiefly due to 
the devoted zeal and masterly power 
of workmanship which this edition 
shows, that his force and genius will 
be fully felt. 

While so much has been done in 
recent years for the interpretation 
of Virgil and Horace, of Juvenal and 
Persius, and while these authors have 
for centuries filled a large place in our 
school and university education, it is 
with perfect justice that Mr. Munro 
remarks that, ‘for the last three 
centuries’ (since the appearance 
of the edition of Lambinus)‘ nothing 
new and systematical, nothing that 
displays painsand research, has been 
done for the elucidation of Lucretius.’ 
The work undertaken by him was 
thus one that was greatly wanted ; 
it was also one of more novelty and 
difficulty than that of ordinary clas- 
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sical commentators in the present 
day. It was rather analogous to 
that performed by the great scholars 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. It was also a work, we think, 
especially suited to Mr. Munro’s 
powers and acquirements. For he 
appears to be not only a first-rate 
scholar, but to be a man of a remark- 
ably original and independent cast 
of mind, combined with that rare 
power of long continuous applica- 
tion and concentration of all his 
powers and sympathies, by which 
great works of permanent value are 
produced. ‘To the finest scholarship 
of the English universities, he adds 
a thorough familiarity with the 
recent grammatical and philological 
researches of Germany. He is one 


of the few Englishmen who have 
formed themselves in the school of 
Madvig, Lachmann and Ritschl, and 
he is probably the only Englishman, 
who, in respect of the quality and 
quantity of his knowledge, is quali- 
fied to hold an independent place in 


that school. But his success as an 
editor is mainly due to his own pe- 
culiar gifts, which have enabled him 
to put the scholarship of Cambridge 
and the learning of Germany to 
such profitable use. All his work 
shows a singular vividness and in- 
tensity of mind. We know of no 
work of learning, which is so 
thoroughly alive in all its parts, so 
free, in matter and manner, from all 
that is conventional or superfluous. 
The editor, in short, seems to pos- 
sess some of the gifts of his author, 
with whom he so fully sympathises : 
especially that ‘ vivida vis animi ’— 
‘the power of vividly conceiving 
and of expressing his conceptions 
in words’ !—in which Lucretius has 
no equal in Latin literature. It 
is this gift which turns what in 
the hands of ordinary scholars 
would be a dry account of manu- 
scripts and of forgotten commenta- 
tors, into a brilliant chapter in the 
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history of learning; which gives 
fresh interest to the discussion of a 
new reading ; and which imparts to 
a laborious work carried on through 
many years that unity of tone, 
which is the result of a continuous 
effort of mind. In the case of a 
dull work, years spent upon it even 
when adding to its usefulness only 
increase its dullness. It is, on the 
other hand, the condition of the 
greatest and most permanent work 
to combine patient labour with un- 
flagging ardour. In this edition of 
Iucretius we have, as we gather 
from incidental remarks in the notes, 
and also from the evidence of Mr. 
Munro’s earlier contributions to the 
subject, the result of more than fif- 
teen years’ steady perseverance. 
That the editor’s zeal has not failed 
him in any way may bejseen not 
only from the general execution of 
the work, but also from the fresh 
interest with which he has returned 
to the subject, and the new touches 
which he has added to his workman- 
ship in the second edition. 

Mr. Munro’s work comprises a 
new critical revision of the text, a 
commentary explaining and illus- 
trating the meaning of his author, 
a translation supplemental to the 
commentary, and two introductory 
essays : the first being an exhaustive 
and interesting account of what has 
been done for the editing of Lucretius 
since the revival of learning, the 
second beingathorough inquiry into 
all that can be known of the personal 
history of Lucretius, and a literary 
criticism of his style and genius. 
Each of these departments of his 
work is executed with the great- 
est thoroughness and accuracy ; 
in each the editor has done much 
to advance scholarship, and to 
throw new light on his author. 
His contributions to the criticism 
of the text, the language, and the 
matter of his author give proof 
at once of an exhaustive study of 


! Mr. Munro's Introduction to Notes, ii. p. 314, second edition. 
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all the learning of the subject, of 
the constant exercise of an indepen- 
dent judgment, and of the most 
candid and generous acknowledg- 
ment of any kind of merit in pre- 
vious editors, commentators, or 
critics. Probably the most labo- 
rious and difficult part of his task 
was that which necessarily shows 
the smallest amount of visible re- 
sults, viz. the revision of the text. 
Even after the original labours and 
discoveries of Lachmann, and tho 
careful revision of his work by 
Bernays, Mr. Munro has still found 
scope for the exercise of an inde- 


pendent critical judgment and of 


inventive ingenuity. While agree- 
ing substantially with Lachmann’s 
general views, he has done much 
both to correct and to supplement 
the results at which he arrived. He 
has unquestionably improved on 
the text of his great predecessor, 
in retaining many of the old read- 
ings, which Lachmann had set 
aside from what seems an imperfect 
sympathy with the imaginative 
genius of Lucretius. Mr. Munro has 
shown that while Lachmann was, 
to an extraordinary degree, a master 
of the idiom of the Latin language, 
especially as employed by the older 
writers, he had by no means equal 
power of comprehending the phi- 
losophy of his author. He thus 
treats some passages as interrupting 
the course of the argument, which 
Mr. Munro clearly proves to be in 
close connection with it. We think 
that Lachmann has fallen into other 
errors from defect in poetical feel- 
ing. In several among the finest 
passages of the poem he has tamed 
down the vigorous language of Lu- 
cretius into common-place. Thus, for 
instance, Lucretius applies the epi- 
thet ‘severa,’ in three places, to diffe- 
rent aspects or objects of nature. 
He speaks of ‘ severa silentia noctis.’ 
Again he has the lines (v. 35, 36)— 
Propter Atlanteum litus, pelageique severa, 


Quo neque noster adit quisquam, nee bar- 
barus audet. 
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And again (v. 1190, 1191)— 

Luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa, 

Noctivagaeque faces caeli, flammaeque vo- 
lantes. 

In the second of these passages 
Lachmann adopts from Marullus the 
reading ‘sonora,’ a common-place 
epithet of the sea, standing in no 
connection with the context, in 
which the stern inaccessible charac. 
ter of these distant shores and seas 
is expressed. In the third he adopts 
from Lambinus the reading ‘serena,’ 
which not only adds no force, but 
is opposed to the spirit of the 
passage, in which the more awful 
aspects of nature are represented as 
the causes of superstitious terror. 
Mr. Munro retains the ‘ severa’ in 
both cases—rendering the lines, in 
the first of the two latter passages, 
‘beside the Atlantic shore and 
melancholy main, which none of us 
goes near and no barbarian ventures 
nigh;’ in the last, ‘noon, day and 
night, and night’s austere constella- 
tions, and night-wandering meteors 
of the sky, and flying bodies of flame.’ 
Again, at v. 200, Lachmann reads— 


Principio, quantum caeli tegit impetus ingens, 

Inde aiguam partem montes silvaeque fe- 
rarum 

Possedere— 


substituting ‘aliquam,’ than which 
nothing can be weaker, for the 
old reading ‘avidam,’ which itself 


is probably inadmissible — cer- 
tainly cannot be justified by any 
actual usage of the word. Mr. 
Munro reads ‘avidei,’ thereby re- 
taining the attribution, so charac- 
teristic of Lucretius, of a personal, 
even a passionate, feeling to the 
objects and aspects of nature—as, 
for instance, where he speaks (v. 
470) of the wether as covering all 
things ‘avido complexu.’ This 
poetical feeling of the personal life 
of nature pervades the whole poem 
of Lucretius, and reappears in a 
tamer form in many expressions of 
the Georgics. Another passage, in 
which Mr. Munro retains the read- 
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ing of the MS. while justifying it 

and fully explaining it in a masterly 

note to his second edition, isi. 230: 

Unde mare, ingenuei fontes, externaque 
longe 

Flumina suppeditant ? 


There again Lachmann has substi- 
tuted for the poetry of the ‘ exter- 
naque longe’ (in contrast, as Mr. 
Munro points out, with the ‘ inge- 
nuei fontes’) the essential prose of 
‘extentaque longe.’ In another 
striking passage again Mr. Munro 
shows the justice and independenec 
of his judgment in supporting a 
happy reading of Forbiger’s against 
the contemptuous condemnation of 
Lachmann (v. 946)— 

Ut nune montibus e magnis decursus aquai 
Claru’ citat late sitientia saecla ferarum. 


We especially commend Mr. Munro’s 
note on this passage to any student 
of his work, as indicating how ad- 
mirably he was equipped for the 
office of editor, not only by scho- 
larship and independent judgment, 
but by poetical feeling and the 
power of vividly conceiving the 
scenes described by Lucretius. 

In other passages, where Lach- 
mann has failed, Mr. Munro appears 
tous to have been successful,certainly 
very happy, in his own conjectural 
emendations—in some cases,through 
a closer study and clearer appre- 
hension of the argument, in others, 
through a truer sympathy with the 
genius of his author, and a clearer 
faculty of mentally reproducing the 
objects seen by him. As instances 
of happy emendation we may notice 
(i. 468) ‘ Namque alint Tewcris’ for 
terris, where Lachmann’s per sest 
has no meaning in that connection. 
He restores again characteristic 
features to two remarkable descrip- 
tive passages in book ii. The first 
is that of legions engaged in their 
warlike evolutions in the Campus 
Martius (at ii. 40) : 


Si non forte tuas legiones per loca campi 
Fervere cum videas belli simulacra cientis, 
Subsidiis magnis et ecwm vi constabilitas. 
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Where by the simple change of ‘et 
ecii vi’ for the corrupt ‘ Epicuri’ of 
the MS., he adds a natural and even 
necessary element to the picture ; 
whereas Lachmann’s ‘ elephantis’ 
introduces an element quite out of 
keeping with the description of a 
Roman army. The other descriptive 
passage is the well known one (at 
li. 352, &c.), of the cow sorrowing 
for her lost calf sacrificed before the 
altars of the gods. Mr. Munro’s 
reading of ‘absistens’ (ceasing 
from her quest), line 359, adds a 
natural touch to the picture, while 
Lachmann’s ‘adsidueis’ is very 
weak and common-place. There are 
other passages again (e.g. i. 356, 
&c.), where by slight changes in the 
order of the lines or in punctuation 
the argument becomes perfectly 
coherent and consecutive, where it 
was evidently misunderstood even 
by the best of the former editors. 
The debt which the student owes to 
the labours of Mr. Munro in revising 
the text can only be fully recognised 
after a very careful study of the 
author. If students now find that 
the whole argument of Lucretius is 
close, coherent, and intelligible, 
except in those passages where 
the work was left incomplete by the 
author, or where there are fatal 
lacune in the MS., this is in the 
main due to the amount of labour— 
often showing little more visible 
result than perhaps the change in a 
comma, or a mark of interrogation— 
which Mr. Munro has undergone in 
their behalf. 

It must not however be supposed 
from these instances that his general 
attitude towards Lachmann is one 
of antagonism. On the contrary he 
thus indicates his relation to his 
predecessor in his dedicatory letter 
to Dr. Kennedy : 

The present edition claims, as you will 
see, to do something both for the criticism 
and for the explanation of the poem. After 
the masterly work of Lachmann, you will 
think, perhaps, that too much space has 
been allotted to the former; but that por- 
tion of the book is intended partly to give 
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the reader, in a condensed shape, the result 
of his labours, partly to add to and correct 
them when circumstances or design rendered 
them incomplete. . . . What Lachmann 
performed is known to all who take an in- 
terest in such studies: from my first intro- 
duction readers will learn what opinion I 
entertain of his merits ; they will also find 
that all which I have added to what he has 
done is, with one insignificant exception, 
derived from the original sources to which 
they refer. 


In a postscript to the second edi- 
tion he vindicates Lachmann’s great 
excellence in the strongest terms. 
He speaks of ‘the masterly power 
with which Lachmann throughout 
his Lucretius breathes life and mean- 
ing into the disjointed members of 
Lucretius.’ He asserts for him an 
equality with—even a superiority 
over—the great English scholar, 
whose powers were exercised in the 
revision and restoration of the text 
of the Greek poets. ‘ And then,’ he 
writes, ‘what Porsonian even in 
imagination has tried those feats of 
sagacity and industry by which 


Lachmann has forced his way into 
the very work-room of the poet ?’ 
‘To what play of Euripides does 


Porson or any of his followers 
restore whole verses with the same 
certainty as Lachmann gives back 
to Lucretius lines like’ &c. &c. Any 
one reading the account given of 
Lachmann’s labours in the first of 
the introductory essays of this 
edition, would certainly have been 
more apprehensive that Mr. Munro 
might err through excessive defe- 
rence to Lachmann’s authority, than 
through a restless desire to surpass 
him. It is the best though by no 
means the universal result of true 
education to combine such power of 
hearty admiration for great ex- 
cellence, with that spirit “of candid 
consideration towards all, and that 
intellectual independence and self- 
reliance which this work exhibits 
in a marked degree. 

In connection with the revision of 
the text, there is another point of 
minor importance, indeed, in which 
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this edition will mark an era in Eng- 
lish scholarship. Mr. Munro, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Lachmann, 
has devoted great attention to the 
subject of Latin orthography. Any 
one familiar with recent German 
editions of Latin authors must have 
remarked a considerable change 
from the conventional spelling to 
which we have been accustomed 
in this country. Probably the 
general impression among English 
readers of the classics is that this 
is an unnecessary disturbance of 
traditional usage ; that the matter 
is both unimportant in itself and 
one in regard to which no certainty 
or uniformity can be attained. Till 
we read Mr. Munro’s defence of the 
innovations introduced by Lach- 
mann, Ritschl, and others, we were 
inclined to regard these proposed 
restorations as being very possibly 
mistaken, and certainly not essen- 
tial to the objects which we have 
in view in studying ancient lite- 
rature. Why attempt, on appa- 
rently « priori grounds, to establish 
uniformity in a matter in which 
the Romans themselves probably 
did not observe uniformity? Mb. 
Munro, however, points out that 
although the first restorers did 
err by aiming at uniformity through 
a priori processes, Lachmann and 
his school have derived their results 
from the authority of the oldest 
MSS. andof extant inscriptions ; that 
they recognise the fact that in many 
points of spelling—such as the ter- 
minations in es or is—variety, not 
uniformity, was the practice of the 
Romans; but that in a consider- 
able number of words—e.g. loquella, 
Juppiter, milia, conecto—their con- 
stant usage was at variance with 
that observed in modern times. He 
draws attention also to the fact that 
our conventional spelling was 4 
meritorious but imperfect restora- 
tion of the scholars of the fifteenth 
century ; that some barbarisms were 
retai ined by them, and others intro- 
duced at a later period under the 
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influence of false etymological fan- 
cies; and that, moreover, there 
actually was no uniform spelling 
adopted, but that the various editors 
of Latin works followed their own 
caprice. He vindicates also the 
importance of the subject, remark- 
ing that Latin orthography ‘ touches 
in a thousand points the history, 
grammar, and pronunciation of the 
language.’ Probably this return 
to more ancient usage will prove to 
be areal help to philological inquiry. 
In itself, too, although involving a 
slight shock to the prepossessions of 
older scholars, the change produces 
a feeling of satisfaction in bringing 
us nearer, even in a small matter, 
to antiquity. We should not, of 
course, sacrificeany real convenience 
in our printing or in the shapes of 
our books in order to produce a 
more vivid impression that we are 
penetrating to what is essential— 
namely, the thought of the ancient 
writer,—through a medium similar 
to that to which he first committed 


his thoughts; but no sacrifice of this 
kind is involved in accepting the 
orthography of the oldest MSS. and 


inscriptions, as examined by the 
most diligent and accurate scholars 
of the nineteenth century, in pre- 
ference to that established at the 
revival of learning. In this matter, 
English scholars must either follow 
the lead of those of Germany, or 
prove them to be in error. 

While Mr. Munro has given so 
much care and thought to the criti- 
cism of the text, having carefully 
examined the most important MSS., 
as well as all the previous editions, 
yet much the larger part of the 
work is devoted to the explanatory 
and illustrative notes. These consist 
of a running analysis of the argu- 
ment, stated with great force and 
exactness, of a number of original 
discussions explaining and illustrat- 
ing the language of Lucretius, and 
of a great amount of material from 
modern as well as ancient sources, 
explanatory of his philosophy. The 
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most cursory reading of these notes 
would satisfy any one that the 
editor is not only an admirable 
scholar, but is much more than 
a scholar. While the amount of 
real learning derived from original 
sources is very remarkable, the 
moderation and judgment with 
which it is used is a very rare merit 
on the part of classical commen- 
tators. It is never brought forward 
except when wanted to establish 
some point of real importance, either 
in the style or matter of the author. 
We are spared the endless com- 
ments of previous commentators on 
one another. Every scholar will 
learn much from these discussions 
as to the idiomatic uses of the Latin 
language, and the forms and con- 
structions admissible or inadmis- 
sible in certain authors. As in- 
stances of verbal criticism, and at 
the same time as specimens of the 
improvements introduced into the 
second edition, attention might be 
directed to the notes at i. 230, 
and at ii. 363. In the discussions, 
involving chiefly points of verbal 
scholarship, Mr. Munro largely illus- 
trates his author by passages from 
Cicero, Plautus, and Terence, and 
from the fragments of the early epic, 
tragic, and satiric poets. Again, he 
has carefully examined the influ- 
ences which formed the style of 
Lucretius, and the influence which 
his style in turn exercised over that 
of his successors, especially of Virgil 
in the Georgics. He shows where 
he has imitated the poetical or phi- 
losophical phraseology of Greek 
writers, especially of Homer, Euri- 
pides, Empedocles, and Epicurus ; 
and he is, we believe, the first to 
draw attention to the fact that the 
early and usually contemned verses 
of Cicero exercised no slight power 
over the style of Lucretius. The 
relation of Virgil’s style to that of 
Lucretius has struck every reader of 
the two poets, but it has never been 
so fully brought out as in these 
notes, especially that at page 493 
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(second edition), where Mr. Munro 
proves by a mass of quotation how 
fully the mind of Virgil ‘ was satu- 
rated with the verses of Lucretius’ 
in writing the second Georgic. He 
adduces also many parallels from 
modern poetry, especially from 
Spenser and Milton. So too with 
the philosophy, in illustration of 
which all that remains of the mate- 
rials used by Lucretius has been 
carefully studied, and much has 
been introduced from modern 
physics. We learn, too, from these 
notes how much more meaning 
many parts of the physical argu- 
ment had at the time they were 
written from the strong antagonism, 
even in the minutest points, between 
the Stoical and Epicurean philo- 
sophies. We realise with more cer- 
tainty what might partially be in- 
ferred from the tone of Lucretius, 
how intensely polemical his argu- 
ment is. Lastly, Mr. Munro brings 
to the illustration of the descrip- 
tive passages in the poem a genuine 
poetical insight, and also a know- 
ledge of the scenery of Greece and 
Italy, derived from his own travels, 
as well as from books. 

The style in which the notes are 
written is throughout clear, vigo- 
rous, and satisfactory. There is not 
a word too much, or ‘a drop of ink 
wasted.’ The student is saved time 
and trouble owing to the time and 
trouble which the editor has taken to 
present to him nothing in the least 
degree irrelevant. Nor are we ever 
left in doubt as to what his real 
opinion is. His work is, in short, 
thoroughly conscientious, equally 
free from pretence of any kind, and 
from dullness. The notes may be 
read consecutively with lively plea- 
sure by any one who has a fair 
knowledge of the poem of Lucretius 
and is at all interested in questions 
of scholarship. 

The same kind of qualities are 
characteristic of the translation, 
which is really a supplement to the 
commentary and saves it from being 
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words or collocations of words. In 
it the minutest shades of meaning 
indicated by a particular word, by 
a case or mood, by the position of an 
epithet, are brought out. Few 
scholars in England could study 
this translation without acknow. 
ledging that they had acquired some 
new insight into the meaning of 
their author; nor could there bea 
better exercise to teach a young 
student the difference between the 
fair scholarship that wins prizes 
at schools, and first classes at the 
universities, and that perfect 
mastery over Greek and Latin, 
which is the ideal at which he 
should aim, than to compare twenty 
lines of his own rendering of any 
passage of Lucretius with the same 
passage as rendered by Mr. Munro. 
Even where his own work is quite 
accurate, where, perhaps, he him- 
self might think it more elegant 
than that to which he is referred, 
he will find that the full meaning of 
the author is brought out more 
faithfully, without an element added 
to it or subtracted from it, than in 
his own most successful attempts. 
A reader familiar only with the 
more famous poetical beauties of 
Lucretius, might perhaps think that 
there is a want of grace and finish 
in rendering them. Mr. Munro 
might, no doubt, have made many 
passages of his translation more 
artistic and more pleasing to 4 
modern reader by sacrificing the 
main purpose for which he made 
that addition to his work. Artistic 
excellence in a translation from an 
ancient author can only be attained 
by an entire substitution of modern 
for ancient idiom. This change of 
idiom would have greatly lessened 
the value of the translation as 
supplemental to the notes. The 
aim of such a translation as Mr. 
Munro’s is to interpret exactly the 
meaning of his author; the aim 
of an artistic translation, in prose 


overloaded with minute discussions 
as to the exact force of particular 
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or verse, is to produce on an English 
reader, by the use of modern idiom 
and style, an impression analogous 
to that which the original produces 
on the minds of those readers who 
can appreciate it. The more essen- 
tial characteristics of the style of 
Lucretius are faithfully and power- 
fully reproduced in Mr. Munro’s 
yersion,—his fullness of matter, his 
seriousness and intensity of spirit, 
the general vigour of his language, 
and the poetical force of single ex- 
pressions. However, that the reader 
may judge for himself of the merit 
of this part of the work, he may 
take, as a fair specimen of it, the 
following descriptive passage from 
book v. line 1370, &c.,—one by no 
means easy to render accurately : 
Inque dies magis in montem succedere silvas 
Cogebant infraque locum concedere cultis, 
Prata lacus rivos segetes vinetaque laeta 
Collibus et campis ut haberent, atque olea- 
rum 
Caerula distinguens inter plaga currere 
posset 
Pertumulos et convallis camposque profusa ; 
Ut nune esse vides vario distincta lepore 
Omnia, quae pomis intersita dulcibus ornant 
Arbustisque tenent felicibus opsita cireum. 
And they would force the forests to 
recede every day higher and higher up the 
hill-side, and yield the ground below to 
tilth, in order to have on the uplands and 
plains meadows, tanks, runnels, corn-fields, 
and glad vineyards, and allow a gray-green 
strip of olives to run between and mark the 
divisions, spreading itself over hillocks and 
valleys and plains; just as you now see 
richly dight with varied beauty all the 
ground which they lay out and plant with 
rows of sweet fruit trees, and enclose all 
round with plantations of other goodly trees. 


The two introductory essays to 
the critical and explanatory notes 
are marked by the same kind of 
excellence as the rest of the work. 
They are full of valuable matter 
acquired by original research, and 
examined and selected by an in- 
dependent and expert judgment. 
In point of style they are con- 
densed, full of vigour and anima- 
tion. The first, which traces the 
history of the text of Lucretius 
from ‘one original MS. which has 
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itself long disappeared,’ through 
the various copies of this original, 
of which the two oldest (the Ley- 
den MSS.) are of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, through the first printed 
editions, and the hands of the 
scholars of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries down to the present 
day,—is a remarkable triumph of 
literary power. Without reading 
this essay no one could imagine 
that so much living and human 
interest could be imparted to ap- 
parently so dry a subject. Mr. 
Munro thoroughly realises to him- 
self, and reproduces with sym- 
pathetic insight the strength of 
intellect and character, the ardour 
of feeling, and the polemical passion 
of the early scholars; he can ap- 
preciate the humorous side of 
their lives and quarrels as well as 
their greatness : he feels an interest 
like that almost of a_ personal 
friend, in bringing out the right 
and wrong in the warfare between 
Lambinus and Gifanius, and. in 
exposing ‘the systematical and un- 
principled cunning’ with which 
the latter pillaged and appropriated 
to his own use the labours of the 
former ; and he metes out impartial 
justice to the Creeches, Haver- 
camps, and Wakefields of a more 
recent date. The way in which he 
has treated his subject shows that 
he possesses the most essential of 
literary gifts, that of being himself 
strongly interested in what he 
writes about, and of communicating 
that interest to his readers. The 
use that commentators on classical 
authors too often make of their 
acquaintance with the labours of 
their predecessors is to add bulk 
and tediousness to their own. Mr. 
Munro is the only commentator 
known to us who has used his 
great learning in this department, 
not to encumber his own commen- 
tary, but to add a valuable and 
luminous chapter to the history of 
modern scholarship. We know of 
nothing of the kind so good with 
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the exception of the articles on the 
Scaligers and on Wolf contributed 
within the last few years to the 
Quarterly and North British Reviews, 
and attributed to one of the ablest 
among the present race of Oxford 
scholars and divines. 

The second of these essays is de- 
voted not to the commentators but 
to the author himself. It contains 
an account and criticism of the few 
facts recorded of the life of the poet 
and of the time and mode of the 
publication of his poem, an estimate 
of his genius, a minute examination 
of his style and rhythm, and an 
accurate survey of the various 
opinions expressed about him in 
ancient and modern times. There 
can be no question as to the 
thorough and exhaustive know- 
ledge of the subject which this 
essay displays, nor as to the fair- 
ness and absence of dogmatism 
with which matters of opinion are 
discussed. Readers of Lucretius 
will find themselves much strength- 
ened in their convictions in those 
points where they agree with Mr. 
Munro’s conclusions, and impelled 
to reconsider their views where 
they differ. He accepts and sup- 
ports with much learning and 
ingenuity the truth of the account 
of the poet given by Jerome in his 
additions to the Eusebian Chroni- 
cle. We confess that our scepticism 
on this point, though disturbed by 
Mr. Munro’s arguments, is not 
altogether removed. We still ask, 
‘can we accept as undoubted facts 
of personal history the whole state- 
ment that the poet Lucretius, 
having been driven mad by drink- 
ing a love potion, and having com- 
posed several books in the intervals 
of insanity, which Cicero afterwards 
corrected, committed suicide in his 
forty-fourth year?’ Our belief 
in any facts recorded as having 
taken place in antiquity will de- 
pend partly on the nature of the 
evidence, partly on the intrinsic 
probability or improbability of the 
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facts. A story resting on con. 
temporary evidence, in ancient or 
in modern times, is of course mor 
likely to be true than one resting i 


on the evidence of one or mor§p di 
centuries later. Again, if we con.— Ci 
sider the kind of traditions whichP Je 
have come to us about the poets, fh ne 
philosophers, and historians off th 
antiquity, we can hardly doultf b 
that the ancients had not the same) 
standard of truthfulness, nor the p 
same means of securing it, in writ Bq 
ing personal biography as in writing Fw 
public history. Admitting tha} 1 
‘the whole of Jerome’s addition fF n 
to the Chronicle are servilely copied © 
from the lost work of Suetonius, De & ¢! 
Viris illustribus,’ we still ask for d 
the grounds on which Suetonius, § 0 
writing a century and a half after F 0 
the supposed event, made the state s 


ment? Have we any reason to 
think that these facts were matters 
of general notoriety among the 
contemporaries of the poet, or that 
the story of his madness and of the 
love potion was accurately investi. 
gated or recorded by any one! 
The silence of contemporary writers 
is, of course, not conclusive against 
the truth of the story. Still, in 
the absence of any kind of chain 
confirming its truth, is surely 
justifiable to suspend one’s judg: 
ment. Even at the best the state. 
ment is too meagre to enable us to 
make anything of the facts. If we 
look at their intrinsic probability 
or improbability, the dates assigned 
to the birth and death of the poet 
have every appearance of credibility; 
there is nothing intrinsically im- 
probable in the statement of his 
suicide ; the account of the editorial 
labours. of Cicero may be true, 
although unsupported by any men- 
tion of “the fact in his own extensive 
correspondence ; the poet may have 
suffered from madness in the course 
= his life or before his death ; but 
e should require much stronger 
aia than we can get to con- 
vince us that this madness was the 
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result of a love potion, or that the 
poem or any considerable portion 
of it were written ‘ per intervalla 
insaniae.” Mr. Munro conclusively 
| disposes of the notion that Q. 
' Cicero is the person referred to by 
| Jerome; he brings forward some 
new considerations in support of 


{f} the probability of the work having 


» been submitted to the revision of 
| M. Cicero; and he finds some 
) passages in the poem, such as fre- 
} quent reference to frightful visions, 
| which might confirm the notion 
| that the poet was liable to mad- 
Still it may be said on the 
} one hand that we cannot rest on 
) this account with the same confi- 
) dence with which we accept the 
ordinary facts of ancient history, or, 
on the other, that even if we could 


. fF soaccept them, in our total igno- 


» rance of the nature, frequency, and 
duration of the fits of madness to 
' which the poet was subject, we can- 
» not in any way judge how far he 
was affected by them in the com- 
position of the poem. We should 


?— accordingly be inclined to put the 


whole story aside as one of which 
we can make nothing, and which, 
whether true or false, throws no use- 
ful light on the nature of the poem. 

With the high estimate which Mr. 
Munro forms of the poet’s power, 
both of conception and expression, 
we ourselves heartily concur ; and 
we should, on the whole, side with 
him in his controversy with the 
accomplished scholar and critic who 
reviews his work, in a very friendly 
spirit, in the 249th number of the 
Edinburgh Review. The modes in 
which poetical genius manifests 
itself are so various, that it is a 
somewhat invidious part to claim 
superiority for one great poet over 
another. When the question is 
raised whether Lucretius or Virgil, 
Catullus or Horace, be the greater 
poet, we should be inclined to 
answer with the shepherd in Virgil : 


Nonnostrum inter vos tantas componere lites: 
Et vitula tu dignus et hie, 
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It may be maintained that the 
poetical literature of the age of 
Cicero has, both in matter and 
style, more original force, nature, 
and sincerity, than that of the Au- 
gustan age; that it affects the 
mind more immediately ; and that 
it is never, as that of Virgil and 
Horace not unfrequently is, tame 
and common-place in thought, nor 
unreal and conventional in sub- 
stance. Yet it will be generally 
conceded that Lucretius is infinitely 
inferior to Virgil in ‘ maturity,’ not 
exactly of poetical power but of art ; 
and that Catullus is as inferior to 
Horace in ‘maturity’ of reflection 
and character. There is a ripeness 
and perfection in the art and senti- 
ment of Virgil and Horace to which 
it would be difficult to find parallels 
in ancient or modern poetry. As 
compared with Virgil, Lucretius 
shows immaturity not only in the 
mechanical part of his art—the 
rhythm and collocation of words— 
but in the selection and treatment 
of his materials, by attempting to 
combine too closely the province of 
poetry with that of science. But 
inferiority in art does not neces- 
sarily imply inferiority in genius. 
If the didactic poem of Lucretius 
wants the finished execution of the 
Georgics, it exhibits, both in its 
general design and in detail, certain 
characteristics which are at least 
as high and rare in poetry. Al- 
lowing that ‘didactic poetry is 
an anachronism,’ that it is an at- 
tempt to combine incompatible 
objects, with real loss to both ; that 
it was instinctively and wisely re- 
jected by the genius of Greece, as 
it has been by that of modern 
nations, in their most poetical 
epochs, yet in this respect the 
Georgics of Virgil are as liable to 
objection as the poem of Lucretius. 
Virgil’s subject is tamer, his models 
are more prosaic, than those of Lucre- 
tius. Themotions of the elementary 
atoms are as capable of impressing 
the imagination as the processes of 
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manuring fields and of breeding 
cattle. It is only by escaping from 
his subject, and disguising its real 
character, and throwing ‘round it 
the halo of national and religious 
associations, that Virgil rises into 
cenuine poetry. The most powerful 
poetry of Lucretius, on the other 
hand, arises naturally and neces- 
sarily in the course of his high 
argument. Virgil is more properly 
to be called a didactic, Lucretius 
a philosophical or contemplative 
poct. The representationof outward 
nature and the contemplation of 
human life in the poem of Lucretius 
affect both the imagination and 
reason more powerfully than even 
the beautiful pictures of rural peace 
and abundance, and of human worth 
and happiness which give their 
greatest charm to the episodes of 
the Georgics. The way in which 
Virgil uses the philosophical and 
poetical conceptions, the moral 
teaching, and the language of Lu- 
cretius is a distinct proof and ac- 
knowledgment of his own inferiority 
in creative power. That he sur- 
passes his master in ‘the rhythm 
and technical excellence of his 
verse’ Mr. Munro fully concedes. 
He would probably admit also that 
Virgil maintains uniformly that per- 
fect discernment of the distinction 
between the diction of prose and 
poetry, which Lucretius only ob- 
serves in his most finished passages. 
But he vindicates with great force 
and justice what Lachmann calls 
the ‘lactea ubertas’ of Lucretius 
against the following disparaging 
criticism of the reviewer :'!—‘In 
aon and Catullus alike we 
» that kind of garrulity which 
is ; delightful in Homer, but in al- 
most every other poet is more or 
less tedious and ungraceful — the 
utterance of a child impeding the 
thoughts of the growing or grown 
man. Lachmann may call it ‘ ‘lactea 
ubertas ;’ but to our taste it savours 
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too much of the bread and milk of 
the nursery. The child has realised 
the fact that the fields are green 
and the sand yellow, that the sea 
can carry ships, and that cattle part 
the hoof; and it is anxious to pro- 
claim its discovery to all the world.’ 
The mode of expression to which 
the reviewer here objects in Lucre- 
tius, though tolerating and approv- 
ing of it in Homer, would be ad. 
duced by admirers of the poet as 
that by which he brings them 
most vividly and immediately = 
contact with the full life of N 
ture. The same objections might 
be made, and, indeed, were made, 
to the language by means of which 
Wordsworth made the daily aspects 
of the outward world, and the 
simple elemental facts of human 
life, full of new meaning to his 
generation. In the power of seeing 
and feeling ‘the wonder’ of all 
things, Lucretius was among an- 
cient, what Wordsworth has been 
among modern poets. In the lan- 


guage with which he presents this 
aspect of things, he is certainly 
less liable than the English poet 
to the charge of ‘ prolixity and 


childishness.’ We agree with Lach- 
mann and Mr. Munro i in finding in 
him rather ‘a terse and manly 
simplicity.’ 

In conclusion, we think it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the di- 
rect service which this edition of 
Lucretius is likely to render to 
scholarship and education. Every 
boy at school or student at the 
universities who uses it diligently, 
will not only add much to the 
extent and exactness of his know- 
ledge of Latin, but will have before 
him an ideal in accordance with 
which he may educate himself in 
scholarship. To future editors of 
the classics, again, this edition may 
serve as a type of the best kind of 
workmanship. It may be a long 
time before we find any Lat 


1 Edinburgh Review, No. 249, p. 251. 
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author illustrated with so much 
learning and mental power, with 
such conscientious diligence and 
such hearty ardour; but Mr. 
Munro’s example of temperance 
and judgment in the use of his 
materials, his practice of present- 
ing to the reader from his own 
stock and from the accumulations 
| of previous generations of scholars, 
only what will aid and stimulate, 
Snot what will weary and perplex 
| him, may advantageously be fol- 
lowed by all engaged on similar 
fiasks. But a still greater service 
} will be rendered to intellectual 
} education, and thereby indirectly 
to the thought and literature of 
the time, by bringing Lucretius, as 
a whole, into that small circle of 
f creat classical writers, whose works 
§ are thoroughly studied at our uni- 
versities. The use of great books 
| in awakening and educating the 
ideas and sympathies is becoming 
more and more recognised. The 


} highest training, of Oxford espe- 


i cially, has for a long time been, 
} perhaps too exclusively, based on 
} the thorough mastery of a few 
) great historical and philosophical 
» works. We do not claim for this 
kind of training a preponderance 
over every other ; but we recognise 
its great value as one mode of cul- 
ture, and we desire to see the circle 
| of books, which are made influential 
in moulding some of the higher 
) minds of our time, somewhat en- 
| larged. No Latin authors can com- 
pete with Thucydides, Plato, and 
Aristotle, as instruments of intel- 
lectual education. No one would 
claim for the ethical writings of 
Cicero or Seneca that stamp of 
first-rate excellence which would 
» fit them to unfold the philosophical 
faculties and sympathies. The 
great Latin historians unfortu- 
nately present to us, in what re- 
mains of their works, either times 
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so distant from their own that 
their evidence cannot be relied on, 
or else a period devoid of high 
national, political, moral and in- 
tellectual interest. The most valu- 
able Latin works as instruments of 
educating the sympathies, and of 
making us understand the nobler 
and happier spirit of ancient civili- 
sation, are the poets, especially 
those most familiarly known, Virgil 
and Horace. They present to us 
the brighter aspects of the Au- 
gustan age, as Tacitus and Juvenal 
paint the monotonous gloom of the 
imperial times. Though Lucretius 
and Catullus are never likely to 
be as familiarly known as Virgil 
and Horace, yet they are nearly 
as valuable witnesses of the spirit 
of ancient Rome in the maturity 
of its intellectual energy and en- 
lightened humanity. Lucretius, too, 
has an especial meaning for many 
minds over and above that which 
he has for scholars and students of 
antiquity. He is interesting, not 
only as a noble representative of 
ancient thought and feeling, but as 
the typical representative of that 
kind of mind in which the poetical 
and scientific contemplation of na- 
ture is combined with imaginative 
and philosophical reflection on hu- 
man life. By his earnestness, sin- 
cerity, and intellectual strength, he 
directly, and not merely from 
historic associations, interests the 
poetical, scientific, philosophical, 
and, notwithstanding the unhappy 
nature of his own conclusions, even 
the religious sympathies of our own 
time. Itis a result well worth all 
the labour Mr. Munro has bestowed 
upon it, to have made such a writer 
not only available for the highest 
purposes of school and university 
teaching, but accessible and full 
of new meaning to all educated 
readers. 
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EM’S FIRST AND LAST LODGER. 


CHAPTER I. 


SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF. 


M was the niece of the vicar of 
Dutton - on-the-Hill, and the 
daughter of the late master of the 
grammar-school of Friar’s Lynn, 
so that she and her mother had 
come desperately down in the world 
when they started to let lodgings 
in the wilderness of London. They 
had been warned against the pro- 
ceeding, too, and impressed with 
the fact that to go up among the 
lodging-letters and takers of the 
capital of Christian England, the 
metropolis of British industry, in- 
tegrity, and police arrangements, 
was more infallibly to fall among 
thieves than ever had been a jour- 
ney between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
But an obligation was upon the 
women to make money at this time; 
they knew no other way of making 
it, and they were rash and head- 
strong—woman-like. 

Up to London travelled Mrs. 
Rashleigh and her daughter Em, 
a little staggered and daunted, to 
confess the truth, by the very ex- 
ercise of their independence, but 
they outgrew the strange feeling, 
and outgrew the terrible bewilder- 
ment and whirl of the first trans- 
fer from the ingenuous, conceited, 
deliberate march of life at Friar’s 
Lynn, to the reticent unscrupu- 
lous rush of life in London. They 
boldly hired a house in quite the gen- 
teel rural locality of Camden Town 
to one class of Londoners, but to a 
Friar’s Lynnian in her primitive 
freshness, very brick-and-mortary 
and railway-ridden, with the names 
of Primrose Hill and St. John’s 
Wood beyond—special satires. They 
fitted themselves with a strapping 
servant of all work, so wise in 
London life compared to themselves, 
that she was an object of mystery 


and awe even to Em, who had a 
pretty little spirit of her own. They 
put into their windows cards of 
lodgings to let, and sat down 
breathlessly to await the lodger 
fate would send them. 

He came in a few days, taking 
away what breath they had left by 
his promptness ; a tall, brown, erect 
young man, with a broad frowning 
forehead, a mouth so hidden by 
moustache that it was lost to ex. 
pression, and shining, challenging, 
imperative eyes, alighting from a 
cab, but keeping it prudently at 
the door, with his luggage—a large 
travelling trunk, marked with a 
number in addition to the initials 
of a name, and a strong dressing. 
case. He walked over the two 
bright clean little rooms on the first 
floor, where the smoke-flecks and 
dust-motes continually gathering 
already filled Mrs. Rashleigh with 
dismay, in three minutes, asked the 
terms, and cut short Mrs. Rashleigh 
in extending them endlessly, ‘I will 
take the lodgings; bid the man bring 
up my things,’—and within half an 
hour was seated before a writing- 
case on the table in the parlour, 
with the door shut on him. 

In the meantime Mrs. Rashleigh 
went into a succession of tremors— 
about the lodger’s being a man, and 
they unprotected females, and the 
man at the tavern opposite not look- 
ing for customers in them and not 
over friendly; a young man, and 
her Em not over twenty ; above all, 
about her having neglected, in the 
excitement of the moment, to give 
and require references. Her agita- 
tion threatened to spoil her share of 
the relief and congratulation ex 
pressed by Em at their so soon 


having made a beginning, and se- 
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cured a lodger—the nucleus of innu- 
merable, inoffensive, solvent, per- 
manent lodgers; she did not want 
to spoil Em’s satisfaction, and being 
a woman who always needed to be 
led by the nose, she consulted her 
grenadier servant Sarah Anne on 
her qualms. 

‘ Lawks, ma’am, you mustn’t be 
sopetiklar,’ was Sarah Anne’s encou- 


ragement, ‘petiklariness aint the, 


quality to make the cart go in Lon- 
don;’ and in practical illustration 
of her maxim Sarah Anne was 
caught making up to the dog’s meat 
man, not to say coquetting out- 
rageously with the vendor of the 
penny Times, the Mé-d-ning Star, 
the Chronicle, as well as receiving 
attentions at unlawful hours from a 
soldier in undress uniform at her 
window. ‘I takes it, they wont ax 
his name and nation at any of 
the lodgings over the way. My 
last missus had one of the swell mob 
) in her rooms for six months, a quiet 
} gentleman, and very civil; paid his 
moriey reglar; when he went out 
} at nights was supposed to be at his 
club; and when he was caught and 
had to appear at the Old Bailey and 
} get transported, was as sorry as 
» agentleman could be to hinjure the 
| character of our house—though I 
; allurs said that were his misfortune 
S not his fault, leastways, the being 
taken weren’t.’ An enlightenment 
which caused the spikes of Mrs. 
Rashleigh’s hair to stand on end 
under her false braids. 

Why, there was Mrs. Rashleigh 
and Em started with a lodger whose 
} bare name they did not know, for 
) he had not given it, and they, poor 
) creatures, did not like to ask it, par- 
| ticularly when Sarah Anne horrified 
) them farther by suggesting, with a 
) knowing nod, that he was concealing 
| it for a purpose; he was come to 
lie quiet for a while, no doubt, and 
least said soonest mended. ‘If they 
knowed nothing, in course nothing 
could come out when they were 
taken to the court and badgered by 
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them horrid brutes of lawyers ;’ 
which had been Sarah Anne’s ex- 
perience more than once in her 
eventful life. 

The Rashkighs did not know 
their lodger’s name, nor did they 
know his profession, or if he had 
a profession, though they felt he 
ought to bea railway gentleman, or 
a teacher in St. John’s Wood, or a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office. He busied 
himself with books and papers the 
short space in the twenty-four hours 
he was in his lodging ; but the books 
Mrs. Rashleigh classed in surprised 
contempt with children’s books, 
containing plates of the Hundred 
Animals and hundreds more, such as 
she would have put out of her 
Cuthbert’s reach for distracting his 
attention from his Latin and Greek, 
and so angering his poor father 
from the time he was a little lad of 
twelve ; and the writing did not look 
like school exercises or lawyers’ 
papers, with which Mrs. Rashleigh 
fancied she was equally familiar in 
the shape of themes from advanced 
pupils, and valuation lists and deeds 
of lease. 

The stranger wore clean linen 
and used a tooth-brush. He rang 
for his coffee (he needed no shaving 
water) before the rest of the street 
was stirring, and if it was not taken 
up to him instantly he rang again 
with a quick, sharp reverberation 
which caused Mrs. Rashleigh to 
jump in her own room. He was not 
troublesome, except in this matter 
of immediate attendance. He struck 
Mrs. Rashleigh at once, from the 
way im which he stowed away his 
small property, set to rights the gas- 
jet and the window-blind, and put 
out of the way and drew out for his 
convenience the leaves of the table, 
as an extremely handy man after 
the dreamy, helpless, irritable scho- 
lar she had been accustomed to ; 
but he appeared to expect, as Em 
described it, to be served by Genii, 
would brook not the smallest delay, 
and gave his orders in a style brief, 
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electric, thrilling, as if he had been 
used to send them by a telegraph 
wire and have them met by implicit, 
unquestioning obedience. As far as 
his landladies knew, their lodger 

lived temperately, even sparingly, 
breakfasting on coffee and toast, 
sometimes telling them over night 
to prepare a steak or a cutlet for 
him, but rejecting bacon, eggs, above 
all Sarah Anne’s prawns and 
shrimps, generally stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, before they reached 
the fishmonger’s in the Rashleighs’ 
street, with a single, once for all, 
blank shot of ‘ No.’ 

He had tea at an hour unheard-of 
for lateness down at Friar’s Lynn, 
tea pure and simple, and he dis- 
pensed with supper. The smallness 
of his appetite launched Mrs. Rash- 
leigh on a new sea of apprehension. 
Was it the effect of conscience, or of 
galloping consumption? Should she 
find him dead in bed one morning, 
a prey to remorse, or to an empty 
stomach, and be forced to suffer a 
coroner’s inquest in her house ? 
But Sarah Anne was ready with the 
consolation that he dined abroad, 


where he might lay in a stock of 


meat and drink of the best to last 
him for the next twelve hours, as it 
was well known men were like 
dogs, and only cared for one meala 
day, and went and took it by them- 
selves behind women’s backs, that 
they might ‘stuff and swill like 
swines.’ 

Sarah Anne had the most com- 
munication with the lodger, as she 
waited upon him; and when she 
continued to give out that he was a 
‘deep un,’ and that the least said 
was soonest mended, even Mrs. 
Rashleigh comprehended that he 
had proved too much for their ex- 
perienced, charmingly armed-at-all- 
points maid of all work. Sarah 
Anne had only made out two trifling 
details. The stranger’s linen was 
marked ‘B. H.,’ ‘and I lays a 
week’s wages,’ commented Sarah 
Anne on this item, ‘the B is for 
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Bill or Ben, and the H may stand 
for Hummins, or Hogarty, or Hair, 
since I have knowed men of them 
names.’ But here Mrs. Rashleigh 
had the satisfaction of refuting the 
assertion of her accomplished hand. 
maid. ‘No, Sarah Anne, it is for 
Hatchard—Mr. Basil Hatchard, | 
had it from himself ; that is to say 
he signed it to the week’ s bill which 
Miss “Rashleigh made out, so there 
is no mistake.’ 

‘No, marm, not on your part, 
replied Sarah Anne readily, ‘a 
halias could not come from you.’ 

The second point was that he 
walked away of a morning and re. 
turned of an evening, keeping the 
same direction to and from Regent’s 
Park. <A private detective could 
not have made more of Mr. Hatch. 
ard’s habits without dogging his 
footsteps, and to have dogged the 
erect, athletic, extremely in earnest, 
with no-nonsense-about-him young 
man, minus a warrant, would have 
demanded a little confidence and 
courage. 

Mr. Hatchard, alias or not, 
brought to his lodging no friend or 
acquaintance who might have sup- 
plied the missing clue to -his pur. 
suits. On the one or two occasions 
when he was out in the evenings he 
announced previously, with no show 
of caring whether it scandalised his 
landladies or not, that he would be 
absent till late in the night. And 
when Sarah Anne, ignoring his 
latch-key, was pointed in sitting up 
for him, it struck that judge that 
the most ominous particular in the 
circumstance was that he always 
returned in good condition—that is, 
sober. ‘ He tool: care never to forgel 
hisself.’ However, Mrs. Rashleigh 
and Em were incapable of weigh- 
ing the momentum of this sentence. 
In their unsophisticated ignorance 
they cast it into the opposite scale 
when they considered that the re- 
maining out once in three weeks 0 
so was the only suspicious irregula- 
rity which occurred in their lodger’ 8 
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unexceptional conduct—that and 
his wearing on these occasions when 
the evenings were dark and cold, a 
somewhat outré (for a civilian) pictu- 
resque cloak or cape, lined with red, 
and a cap with a faded gold band. 

Mr. Hatchard never put a single 
inquiry to the Rashleighs having a 
local reference, or looked at a soli- 
tary time-table, or alluded to a bus 
honoured with his patronage, which 
could afford an indication of his en- 
gagements. He acted as if he knew 
London ten thousand times better 
than they did; which was highly 
probable. 

There was no doubt the speedy 
acquisition of their lodger, like 
the immediate fulfilment of many 
wishes, was not a good to the Rash- 
leighs without its alloy. The women, 
who knew everybody not only in 
Friar’s Lynn but in the neighbouring 
parish of Dutton-on-the-Hill, had 
admitted an unknown man under 
their roof; and in the early stage of 
their connection he infected them 
with the smallness of his appetite 
without the compensation of private 
dinners at eating-houses, where 
only waiters beheld, kept their own 
counsel, and never turned king’s 
evidence ; he robbed them of sleep, 
and they might have sat up and 
watched the locked door of the 
room where he slept the sleep of 
the just, or the hardened, —until 
the minds of Mrs. Rashleigh and 
Em were worked on to the degree 
that they could have wished him, 
sooner than anything worse, an 
actor in the Marylebone (a suppo- 
sition obtaining a colouring from his 
air, and his cloak; but then he 
did not speak to himself, and the 
Marylebone must be open oftener 
than ‘once in three weeks—rather 
he had need to belong to the troop 
of some extraordinarily early inter- 
mittent circus), or a gentleman con- 
nected with the Foundling. But if 
he was a doctor, no other patients 
called him out, and he kept no drugs 
on the premises. 
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But where does familiarity not 
breed contempt? Mrs. Rashleigh 
and Km, finding in time that their 
lodger neither robbed mor murdered 
them nor their neighbours, waxed 
familiar with their danger—prophe- 
sied to them before they had quitted 
Friar’s Lynn; accepted their posi- 
sition; grew reconciled to Mr. 
Hatchard and his incognito; rapidly 
progressed into putting entire faith 
in him, though really they knew 
no more of him than at the begin- 
ning. Sarah Anne, indeed, pre- 
ferred to retain her dark surmises— 
not dark, merely high-coloured to 
her; but her mistresses no longer 
paid heed to her. Mrs. Rashleigh 
and Em had settled between them 
that ‘he ’—the he of their retired, 
concentrated life—was in a Govern- 
ment office. What could make him 
wander so far from Somerset House 
or the Post Office as Camden Street, 
or what department of the public 
service he presided over, they left 
conveniently vague ; but Em could 
almost see the tall, athletic, stiffish 
figure nailed to a high stool, look- 
ing down on and dictating, in briefest 
words, toa staff of differential junior 
clerks. Em even began to think the 
scarlet-lined cloak becoming, and to 
recall that Basil was an ancient 
saint’s name and the name of a frag- 
rant herb sure to bring good luck. 

Only two additional bits of evi- 
dence—one of them, certainly, of so 
tremendous a sensational nature, 
on the first brush, as to produce, 
for an interval, a new panic equal to 
or rather greater than the first — 
shook their faith and disturbed their 
happy serenity. 

Mr. Hatchard persisted in not 
only diverting himself with the 
modern editions of the Hundred 
Animals, and in poring over those 
unmanly studies, but in executing 
careful drawings and water-colour 
paintings of bird and beast, and 
organs of bird and beast, of all 
descriptions, from an eagle’s beak 
to a wild cat’s claw. Mrs. Rash- 
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leigh and Em could not realise a 
drawing master who confined him- 
self to teaching animal drawing ; 
besides, Mr. Hatchard’s productions 
did not go beyond bold rudimentary 
attempts, even to uninitiated eyes. 
Again the appalling discovery had 
its rise in a habit of Mrs. Rashleigh’s. 
Like many people capable of spend- 
ing magnificently on occasions, the 
widow was full of small savings. 
One of her infinitude of harmless 
economics was to gather and hoard 
the waste paper of the household, 
in order to tear it up and twirl it 
round into matches at odd twilight 
moments, employing herself profit- 
ably, as she fondly flattered herself, 
when other people were idle, and 
turning to use what other people 
had cast away—killing two dogs 
with one stone. She was thus occu- 


pied when she ought to have been 
keeping blind man’s holiday with 
Km, sitting by the parlour fire, 
when Em took up one of the slips 
of paper arranged elaborately on 


her mother’s lap, and with a care- 
less observation, ‘ That is not from 
our Cuthbert’s letters, mamma,’ 
read the line of large, strong, legible 
handwriting, altogether distinct 
from Cuthbert’s uncertain, unstable 
scrawl. 

Em opened her clear eyes wide 
as she read; winked; emphatically 
re-opened her eyes, and re-read the 
slip, with a rush and retreat of 
colour from her rounded, rose-tinted 
face; panted, and burst out with 
the exclamation before she had 
thought whether it might not be 
expedient to conceal the revelation 
from her widow mother, who was 
timid, and a little given to remind- 
ing Em that she was a widow 
mother: ‘Why, where on earth 
did you get this writing, mamma?’ 
She was forced to read it aloud 
after that question ; and when she 
had delivered, in a quavering voice, 
the terrible communication, ‘he 
tore his mate limb from limb,’ and 
had turned over the paper and 
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found that it. formed part of a 
letter addressed in another hand to 
‘B. Hatchard, Esq.,’ mother and 
daughter looked at each other aghast. 

‘ What shall we do with it, Em ?’ 
inquired Mrs. Rashleigh faintly, 
wringing her hands as she leapt to 
aconclusion. ‘ Isit possible that we 
shall be taken to a court, as Sarah 
Anne says? Oh dear, dear! your 
uncle Jeremy will never forget or 
forgive it; but I shall not be here 
to see, for I know I shall not sur- 
vive the exposure. But if we keep 
this terrible morsel of paper out of 
sight — goodness, gracious me! I 
wish I had not picked it out of 
the dust-box this morning — we 
may become art and part in a mur- 
der, if we are not part already by 
harbouring an accomplice. It will 
ruin my boy Cuthbert’s prospects, 
after all we have done, and all your 
father looked forward to. Ah! 
poor, poor papa! to think that his 
wife and his little Em should come 
to such grief at last.’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Em, after knitting 
her forehead hard for a few minutes 
in profound meditation, looking up 
with a lightened face, ‘I should 
not wonder if we are frighten- 
ing and vexing ourselves without 
a shadow of a cause, and we shall 
be laughing at ourselves to-morrow. 
Of course, it would be absurd to 
credit anything else. Think how 
efficient the police are, and how 
openly he lives. Mate is a sea- 
faring phrase,’ Em argued, arbi- 
trarily ignoring the primary mean- 
ing of the word, ‘and I am con- 
vinced he has not been a sailor; 
he does not roll in his gait, or chew 
tobacco, or tie his neckerchief like 
Tom Greene. If the worst were to 
come to the worst, it is “ he,” not 
“1,” whom he has written down 
as having torn his mate limb from 
limb. No, do not shudder, mamma; 
though the expression is horribly 
suggestive, depend upon it he has 
only been copying the account of 
some shocking mutiny, or encounter 
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of sailors and South Sea Islanders 
before they were converted, such as 
Uncle Jeremy lectured upon in the 
Dutton-on-the-Hill school-house last 
year. There is really no ground 
for suspicion; it is very wrong to 
suspect a man on such a trifle,’ 
dogmatised Em, all the more severe 
in youthful righteousness, because 
it was she who had first noted the 
supposed offence. ‘ We have never 
seen anything in him but what 
suits with the behaviour of a re- 
spectable member of society, and a 
well conducted young man. And 
don’t you remember, mamma, you 
alleged that he was as gentleman- 
like as the young barristers who 
were wont, in your day, to come 
over about the assize time from 
Middlefield to Friar’s Lynn? I 
take shame to myself for having 
put such a cruelly scandalous, ridi- 
culous notion into your head.’ 

‘I rather think notions, as you 
call them, come into your mother’s 
head without your help; I rather 
think they came there before you 
were here—in this world, I mean,’ 
Mrs. Rashleigh objected with irony, 
and highly and huffily, in the middle 
of her distress. ‘ Notion or no no- 
tion, it is a mighty fine thing for us 
two, including Sarah Anne, to be 
shut up, without a word against it, 
every night of our lives, in the 
house with a man about whom 
there is so awful a doubt—Cuth- 
bert’s not knowing a word about 
it, and Sarah Anne, perhaps, not 
up to springing a policeman’s rattle 
for us, clever as she is, if there 
were such a thing about.’ 

‘Of course you know best, 
mamma,’ submitted Em, more con- 
siderately ; ‘but if I were you I 
would not say anything about this 
bit of writing, which we ought not 
to have seen, to Sarah Anne. She is 
sufficiently set up, flighty, what 
you call hoighty-toighty, you un- 
derstand, mamma, as it is; and I 
would not tell Cub, and cost him 
the expense of coming up to 
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town, and the breaking in on his 
preparations for the examination, 
what he describes as “ going in for 
the little go.” I should venture, 
with neighbours all around, coming 
and going at all hours of the dark 
night (there are such queer hours 
of work, and queer trades to serve 
at in London)—I don’t imagine it 
is much of a venture,—rather than 
speak away a man’s character for 
a scrap of paper picked up out of 
a dust-box. How should we like 
it were our Cuthbert the man, 
mamma? I am sure he often 
writes wild enough stories about 
other men’s boating, boxing, riding 
after harriers, holding vermin par- 
ties, and having street rows. I de- 
clare, mamma, we could be taken 
before a court for this very thing— 
defamation of character; and serve 
us right, too, if Mr. Hatchard is 
innocent.’ 

Under the mingled inducements 
set forth so urgently, Mrs. Rash- 
leigh consented with difficulty to 


forego further investigation of the 
fragment which had come to light, 
‘so like a Providence,’ as the old 


lady would have it. But not only 
her heart, but the much more rea- 
sonable heart of Em, palpitated fast 
and thick of nights for a week to 
come at every unexpected move- 
ment which was made in Mr. 
Hatchard’s quarter of the house, at 
every stranger who pulled the door- 
bell. Still when nothing came of 
the discovery, the impression of it 
died out in nine days, and it had 
no effect on the Rashleighs’ estima- 
tion of their lodger, unless in a secret 
sense of shame for their fears on Mrs. 
Rashleigh’s and Em’s minds, which 
wedded them more stubbornly to 
their previous opinion. Men, and 
particularly women, will not do 
things by halves; Mrs. Rashleigh 
and Em were now very nearly as 
firmly convinced of Mr. Hatchard’s 
rank and respectability as a Govern- 
ment clerk, as that Cub would take a 
double first, in his university, at last. 
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The Rashleighs’ next trouble had 
an origin a little varied. Sarah 
Anne, that Admirable Crichton 
among maids of all work, had to 
do with it. Sarah Anne’s morals 
could not stand the temptation of 
having two mistresses, who, how- 
ever notable as a housekeeper and 
intelligent and quick-witted as a 
young girl in the country, were 
totally ignorant of the wiles of 
Satan among maids of all work in 
London. Sarah Anne had broken 
down, not in having followers and 
giving away the cold mutton, which 
might have happened in the most 
rural district, but in making sundry 
whimsical, irrelevant purchases, on 
her own account, in the family’s 
name at the shops where Mrs. 
Rashleigh had her small accounts, 
and paid them religiously and fear- 
fully every month,—an antedilu- 
vian, premature anticipation of the 


quarter, which brought about the 
summary detection of Sarah Anne’s 
little liberty. Mrs. Rashleigh would 
have paid the imposition, and posi- 


tively and in horror refused the 
intervention of the law, supposing 
Sarah Anne had refused to go away 
peaceably ; but it had not come to 
that, since Sarah Anne had left, 
with an effusion or two, on the very 
morning before the explanation. 
That was on a Monday; and on the 
Sunday preceding Sarah Anne had 
stayed out so far beyond the bounds 
of propriety, that had it not been 
for Em, Mrs. Rashleigh would have 
been guilty of the enormity of ask- 
ing the first floor to open the area 
gate for the delinquent, because 
somehow Sarah Anne had mislaid 
her key, and was so conspicuous 
and noisy, with her sky-blue shawl 
all awry, and her pale pink feather 
nodding irregularly, lamenting her 
loss, that she had collected a small 
crowd of small boys on the pave- 
ment, whom it was dreadful for 
ladies from the country to face on 
a Sunday evening, even before it 
it was patent to the most unsus- 
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picious spectators, as well as to the 
grinning master of the tavern over 
the way, that Sarah Anne was in a 
state of helpless intoxication. 

Yet, in justice to Sarah Anne, 
it must be said that she showed 
a sense of self-respect, and some 
regard for her mistresses’ feelings. 
She was not outrageous in her cups, 
she stumbled to bed and hid her 
weakness almost as fast as could be 
desired. In the morning she was 
not impudent in vociferating that 
she had been falsely accused, and 
in indulging in unlimited railing. 
She was resigned and impertur- 
bable, and departed on the payment 
of her wages without waiting for 
the exposure of her peculations, 
only saying coolly that she counted 
on her mistresses defending her 
against the spiteful lies of ‘them 
mean screws of shopkeepers,’ and 
giving her a character when applied 
for, and that it went to her heart 
to be forced to quit a couple of in- 
nocents and to have to turn them 
over a prey to ‘ wicious parties.’ 

Notwithstanding Sarah Anne’s 
obliging thoughtfulness for the 
Rashleighs, the smartness with 
which she had to walk off the stage 
at Camden Town involved her 
mistresses in one of those minor 
fretting straits which women like 
them—domestic, sensitive, haunted 
by traditions—scared by men’s 
claims to superiority, suffer from, 
often, more than from great stun- 
ning worldly trials. An uninitiated 
person would have been apt to dis- 
pose of the difficulty and its solu- 
tion ina trice,as—Given Sarah Anne 
gone, to find another Sarah Anne. 
But the real question was where to 
find her, or into what slough might 
not Mrs. Rashleigh and Em fall 
by another unlucky choice? They 
did cherish a hope of bringing 
up an unsophisticated, uncorrupted 
Sarah Anne from the fresh green 
fields of Friar’s Lynn—a Sarah 
Anne all but faultless, seeing that 
a charity-school girl’s most hei- 
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nous enormities were picking at 
muffins and dabbing at tea-cakes 
and imprinting black fingers on 
white table-linen. But even if 
Mrs. Rashleigh and Em could feel 
themselves justifiable in seducing 
a lamb from the safe fold of Friar’s 
Lynn, to which they themselves 
looked back yearningly from the 
smoky outskirts of that furnace 
in which solitary, self-dependent 
men and women are melted and 
remouided as in a crucible, the act 
would be a work of time, and of 
elaborate calculation of expenses. 
The Friar’s Lynn charity-school 
Sarah Anne could not be brought 
up to London at a moment’s notice 
by a wag of the finger. Then Mrs. 
Rashleigh’s finances were not in a 
flourishing condition, The promis- 


ing advent of the first floor had 
not, as had been rashly counted on, 
proved the immediate. precursor of 
back parlours and second floors. 
Altogether with many pangs and 
. . . . 1 ” 
misgivings, the Rashleighs deter- 
mined to try and do with a charwo- 


man for the present, Mr. Hatchard 
needed so little attendance beyond 
what that accommodating irrespon- 
sible matron could render; and for 
the rest Mrs. Rashleigh and Km 
could wait on themselves. 

But great was the mortification— 
all the sorer that the widow of 
sixty was as sensitive as a girl 
of fifteen, the qualm lest after all 
she should be letting her Cuth- 
bert down while she was spend- 
ing every penny she had, and 
humiliating herself, and what was 
worse, Em, to earn more to serve 
him, by his mother’s sinking into a 
menial capacity—on the first morn- 
ing that Mrs. Rashleigh threw her 
silk shawl round her shoulders and 
drew on her old-fashioned black 
mittens, as if to qualify matters, 
and in reply to Mr. Hatchard’s 
ring for breakfast, took the tray 
with his coffee and toast from Em, 
where Em had conveyed it to the 
very threshold of his door, carried 
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it in to the sultan, wished him good 
morning, and hoped he had slept 
well, with no more encouragement 
than an astonished abrupt ‘ Yes:’ 
arranged the window blinds, which 
he had wrenched up so as to flood 
the room with light and glare, 
fetched his letters and newspapers 
and requested him to mention the 
hour he would be in to tea (of 
course he could not tell) lest his 
tea should be too much drawn. 
And all the time the poor woman 
was thinking, with a choking in 
her throat, how she had done the 
same things for the late master of 
Friar’s Lynn, thousands of times, 
and how she would do the same 
for Cuthbert with the greatest 
pride in the deed, but to do them 
for a strange man for money, not 
love, was something different. 

Mrs. Rashleigh came out of 
the ordeal flurried and overcome. 
That was but natural, seeing that 
she was a nervous woman liable to 
feel low after any effort for which 
she had braced herself. But when 
she had shed a few tears and begged 
Em not to speak of what she had 
to do; we were all made of dust, 
miserable sinners, and deserved to 
have falls and be humbled, as her 
uncle Jeremy had often told her— 
no, let them speak of dear kind 
peaceful old Friar’s Lynn and be 
comforted—it did seem a little un- 
natural that Em could not bring 
her mother round to the subject 
again, not even after Mrs. Rash- 
leigh was calmed down, and draw 
from her all the particulars which, 
in the dearth of incident and in- 
tercourse in the women’s lives 
hovering on the brink of the 
great eventful London where they 
did not know a soul save the curate 
of their parish, and he was a busy 
man, and could only afford them a 
call once in three months, Em was 
pricked with curiosity to learn. 

Then in place of its being ‘ but the 
first step which cost’ in Mrs. Rash- 
leigh’s experience, the next day she 
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was still more hot and cold, and 
shaky and depressed by her exer- 
tions, and altogether unwilling to 
enter into the details of her inter- 
view with her lodger. The third 
day her courage and constancy broke 
down, and out it all came in a rush— 
the latent insult, the wounded feel- 
ings, the bootless resentment of 
the late master of the grammar 
school of Friar’s Lynn’s widow, as 
she sank down in a chair in her 
parlour and sobbed back to the 
soothing caresses and eager kisses 
of her daughter, ‘The man thinks 
me a thief, Em, he thinks us all 
thieves; I saw it in the way he 
turned his shoulder, and told me 
he wanted no extras when I pro- 
posed mushroom sauce to his steak. 
I heard it in the tone of his voice 
when he bade me let alone his tea- 
caddy, he preferred to lock the 
cabinet, and keep the key himself. 
Oh! Em, Em, if he misses anything, 
or makes the smallest mistake in 
his housekeeping—and men, the 
cleverest of them, are such wretched 
housekeepers—he will think wetook 
it, and blame us. I wish, I wish 
I had never entered on this dread- 
ful way of life. How could Mrs. 
Stapleton, who has always the 
curates at Friar’s Lynn, deceive me 
and tell me it was a light genteel 
mode of making one’s bread ?—but 
they must have treated her civilly, 
for one of the curates married her 
daughter Alexa. And you were a 
great deal better educated then 
Alexa Stapleton, Em, child, and 

might have gone out as a governess 
if you would have left your poor 
mother. In that case, I dare say 
your uncle Jeremy might have had 
interest to help you, had he chosen 
to exert it, and there was Sir 
William Baker,whose youngest son, 
little Dolph, was. with your father 
for a short while, and Lady Baker 
always called for me very affably, 
and had me once to Brooklands 
to dine with your uncle and Dr. 
Jones, the family doctor, and his 
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wife. I have often told you of it, 
Em, and how I wore my olive-green 
corded silk, which was made down 
for you, and which you wore so 
long with a white jacket at church, 
and to little parties. Oh, dear, 
dear! and now to be treated, not 
to say as a common honest servant, 
but as a rogue and cheat, for whom 
the workhouse would be too good, 
My boy, Cuthbert, you little know 
what your mother has to bear for 
you. It would be some comfort if 
I thought you would take a class 
soon, and that your fine gentlemen 
friends would never hear of it, and 
despise you for it, and deprive you 
of your chance of a living in the 
end.’ 


‘Mamma! mamma! how can 
you fancy such things?’ Em 
protested indignantly; ‘the man 


never could mean it. He is gruff 
and ungracious, but he is a gentle- 
man, and least of all, would a 
gentleman insult you, serving him 
in your own house ? ’ 

* I don’t know, Em,’ argued Mrs. 
Rashleigh, shaking her head in a 
woe- begone manner at the youthful 
pride and incredulity of her daugh- 
ter. ‘I begin to be afraid that there 
are many people calling themselves 
ladies and gentlemen who would see 
no insult and no shame in suspect- 
ing for nothing a London lodging- 
house keeper. It is only considered 
knowing, looking shar p, circum- 
venting -sharpers. I cannot tell if the 
regular lodging-house keepers have 
deserved it, and if they are a class, 
of complete swindlers, but it is very 
hard to suffer when you have come 
down in the world, and always 
borne the highest character with 
boarders’ parents, and when your 
son is in the course of taking orders, 
and you have not done or dreamt of 
doing anything wrong.’ 

‘I don’t believe it—I won't be- 
lieve it. Mr. Hatchard must know 
better. We are trustworthy-looking 
women, I am sure ; even a poor un- 
principled girl like Sarah Anne re- 
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cognised it.’ Em stood out stoutly. 
She asked nothing more than an 
opportunity of satisfying herself of 
the morbidness of her mother’s 
sense of honour to persuade Mrs. 
Rashleigh that the offence was 
groundless. 

The opportunity was not long of 
presenting itself. Once in six weeks 
Mrs. Rashleigh was in the habit of 
being laid down with a sick head- 
ache ; and when this common event 
occurred in due time and order, not 
only was Mrs. Rashleigh incapable 
of waiting upon her enemy and the 
assailant of her integrity—she had 
to be waited upon herself. Then 
Em insisted that what her mother 
had done she could do without im- 
propriety or degradation, nay, that 
she was glad to be allowed to do it 
that she might spy the land of her 
lodger’s bearing and prove her 
mother wrong. 

Thus Em, feeling proud, humble, 
dutiful, awkward, a little suspicious, 
a little tickled too, as lads and girls 
will be tickled in the midst of 
struggle, tribulation, and despair— 
Em, in obedience to the twanging 
tingle of Mr. Hatchard’s bell, walked 
to his door, executed a precise little 
knock, slightly tremulous, and 
entered Mr. Hatchard’s sitting-room 
with his tray. She was a wonder- 
fully pleasant, Hebe sort of figure 
(in spite of her black calico gown), 
which mourning, care, contest with 
the world, London air, had not yet 
robbed of its health, its hope, its 
innate, all-pervading purity and 
blossoming over simple cultivation 
and intelligence. 

The lodger with the frowning 
brow, the brown cheeks, the big 
beard, and the morning coat rougher 
than was customary in town, but 
which Em recognised as similar to 
the coats of squires and gentlemen 
farmers far away among the hay- 
fields and the June roses of Friar’s 
Lynn, was standing with his back to 
the empty grate, his drawings of 
eastern elephants and tigers, and 
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southern oxen with curiously twisted 
horns, arranged methodically on the 
side-table at his elbow. He stared as 
Em entered, not rudely in one sense, 
but with the unconcealed air of a per- 
son surprised and not well pleased. 
He went through no form of greeting 
before he asked, in his dry, short 
way, without moving, ‘ Where is the 
landlady ?” 

‘Mam— Mrs. Rashleigh is ill, 
and I am her daughter,’ blundered 
and stammered Em, hating herself 
for blundering and stammering, but 
unable to help feeling a little fright- 
ened, and with her heart rising into 
her throat, a weakness for which 
she hated herself still more fer- 
vently. 

She placed the tray, arranged 
cup, plate, and napkin. She would 
not fail in a single particular for the 
world. ‘Do you want anything 
more, sir?’ She made assurance 
doubly sure. 

‘No.’ He fired the negative at 
her so sharply and she turned so 
quickly to the door, that the word 
might have struck her and be ex- 
pediting her flight. ‘Stop!’ She 
stood still, arrested instantaneously, 
with the colour rushing into her 
face and wavering there like the 
effect of shifting shadows of fast 
flitting clouds over a sunny land- 
scape. ‘ When I ring again come 
back and clear the table. I shall 
work here to-day.’ He ended with 
an impatient gesture, as if he felt it 
an idle, unsuitable confidence to 
mention his intentions. 

Em assented, though she did not 
think he either expected or listened 
to her ‘ Yes,’ and she got out of the 
room. She was his servant, bound 
to obey his summons, and he had 
only given her his orders as plainly 
as possible. It wasan unfortunate 
and silly assumption on the part of 
a lodging-house keeper that a lodger 
should distinguish when his land- 
lady had seen better days, and had 
a son coming out for the Church still, 
and should go through the farce of 
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regarding her as a poor lady, and 
dealing gently with a dear, touchy, 
tender, broken-down old woman. 
It might sound chivalrous and 
Christian, but then it was imprac- 
ticable. It must be a great trial on 
a lodger’s patience to find himself 
in a family who reckoned them- 
selves in reduced circumstances, 
and reproached him for not consi- 
dering their fine feelings. Lodging- 
house keepers had no business with 
feelings, and all the world should 
condescend to their trade. 

Em told herself these home 
truths with great candour, vigour, 
and volubility as she busied her- 
self during the quarter of an hour 
which sufficed Mr. Hatchard for his 
morning meal, and as she scorched 
her face toasting her mother’s 
half-slice of bread to the most ad- 
mirable crispness, because it would 
not do to sit down and look at con- 
trasts and be sore and sulky: it 
would not do at all to be senti- 
mental ; it would never do to carry 
a report to her mother which would 
confirm Mrs. Rashleigh’s distress 
and aggravate her head to the last 
degree. Em must rate herself 
roundly, and scorn herself, and 
laugh at herself if she could, and 
then she would not be beaten by cir- 
cumstances and by an ungenerous 
man, and make a fool of herself, but 
would behavelike a rational creature 
and a genuine woman in service. 

Em was successful. When the 
ring, which tingled through her 
nerves and made her delicate ears get 
crimson (as if she were an actress 
summoned before the foot-lights and 
before a few thousand spectators 
on the rising of a curtain), sounded 
over the house, she answered the 
appeal with a composed face, a 
quick, light step, a steady, skilful 
hand. She was glad, however, 
that he turned his back upon her as 
she removed and folded up the table- 
cloth, put back one leaf of the table 
and pulled forward another. She 
was thankful, though the feeling 
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was purely preposterous, like her 
other feelings on the subject, that 
in his hatred of delay, he did not 
accuse her of bungling with the 
heavy leaves of the old-fashioned 
table, and without saying ‘ by your 
leave’ add his man’s strength to 
her weakness in disposing of them. 

If Em had guessed it, in that lay ‘the 
most unkindest cut ofall.’ For even 
while the man’s better judgment, 
better heart, all his gentlemanly in- 
stincts, rebelled against the coarse 
sentence, he was forcing himself to 
believe Em—the modest-spirited 
girl, the infatuatedly attached sister, 
the fond and faithful daughter—a 
creature set upon him by a die-away, 
conceited, foolish mother, to angle 
for his familiar notice and besotted 
trust, since the elder woman’s en- 
deavours had failed. He was con- 
straining himself to think that 
the hesitation, and at the same 
time the originality shining through 
the girl’s clever adaptations of her- 
self to her part, as of a girl un- 
trained and unaccustomed to her 
position, were so many sly ruses and 
snares to be followed by the bold 
airs of the stereotyped lodging- 
house keeper’s daughter, preying 
upon him, attacking him at all 
hours, watching craftily and un- 
weariedly till he was off his guard, 
and his man’s weakness, or rashness, 
or superciliousness, or indolence, or 
low animal passions, might render 
him, yet, her victim and prize. 

Fortunately for Em’s peace of 
mind, for her maidenly self-respect, 
she could not conceive the de- 
grading association in which she 
figured, else she might have been 
tempted to bid her mother send the 
door-key to the house-agent, leave 
their furniture in pledge for the rent, 
while they begged their way to 
Cuthbert, or Uncle Jeremy, and hid 
their diminished heads, vanquished, 
reduced to be an incumbrance and 
a drag on the men connected with 
them to the end of their days. 

It was bad enough as it was for 
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Em to pacify her mother, and pro- 
fess excitedly that she liked an ex- 
periment in service, that it was good 
for her, and did not harm her at all; 
and when Mrs. Rashleigh refused to 
be hoodwinked and went on be- 
moaning herself, to take the high 
hand over her, and pledge herself 
solemnly, almost haughtily, that 
what her mother had done, she, 
Em, was fit to do, and would not 
be baulked of her right to do—to 
rule the older woman as the stronger 
will always rule the weaker. Yet 
Em’s life, in all senses, was a morti- 
fication to the girl’s flesh. In one 
light there is no experience of sum- 
mer London so arid and mocking 
to a native of the country as the 
experience of one of the modern sub- 
urbs. In the city, town and country 
are so far removed that the one 
cannot recall the other, and the in- 
terests of the one rival those of the 
other; but the suburbs, unless aris- 
tocratic like Richmond, or wealthy 
civilised old bourgeoise like Hamp- 
stead or Blackheath—the more mo- 
dern suburbs, with their myriads of 
blocks of houses, all of one family, 
their constant new building opera- 
tions, combined with their waste 
places, giving them the air of am- 
bitiously planned, never filled in, 
petty St. Petersburghs, or lots in a 
paper town in the American back- 
woods; their ineffable dustiness, 
their fields of cabbages instead of 
corn, and hawthorns with brown 
flowers, and leaves shrivelling as 
early as July, are deadly baked, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. The very re- 
moval of the din and smoke of Lon- 
don to a little distance only gives 
the imagination room to play, and 
the aching heart to feel oppressed, 
till the lurid cloud, constantly rising 
sky-ward in one direction, pierced 
occasionally by the faint rattle of 
the neighbouring battle of life, may 
be blasts wreathed into shape from 
Pandemonium, 

The blazing red geraniums, and 
the pea-green trailing plant over 
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the vintner’s door, represented gar- 
dens, fields, and woods, in the little 
street where Em lived ; and when the 
sickly green was fast getting yellow, 
and the glaring red petals shed in 
shrivelled orange flakes on all sides, 
leaving seedy prominent calyces 
and dwindling flower-stalks, she was 
fain to think the more of Friar’s 
Lynn, in the dewy dimness and glit- 
tering freshness of its mornings and 
evenings, the blended tenderness 
and flush of colour, and depth of 
verdure of its noons; the mellow, 
hale, frosty, good old age of its 
autumns. 

And Em had been a petted girl 
in her way. An only daughter and 
sister, she had been taught not only 
Latin, to pique Cub into greater 
application, by her father, and na- 
tural history, with no necessity, but 
con amore, by Cuthbert, but French 
and music by outside masters, like 
other well brought-up young ladies; 
she had visited the girls of her age, 
as an equal, in most of the best 
houses of the little town—those of 
the rich attorney, and the doctor, 
and the retired naval officer—and 
been visited by the girls in return, 
even where their respective fathers 
and mothers did not visit, because 
she was a respectably connected 
young girl of the place, and with a 
view to her brother’s future rank as 
a clergyman in succession to her 
uncle, and everybody knew her and 
held that she was well educated, 
and prettily behaved. Bearish old 
bachelor as Uncle Jeremy was, 
hugging a chronic misunderstand- 
ing with her father as he had done, 
Em had presided at his school feasts, 
and been the young lady of the 
house when he underwent visita- 
tions from the womenkind of his 
parish; and she had drawn back 
indignantly from the sneaking 
kindness of the young yeomen, even 
when they aspired to be gentlemen 
farmers; she who was now replacing 
a lodging-house servant, reckoned 
no better than a lodging-house 
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servant herself, in London. And 
lodging-house service there was 
such in its drudgery, slipshodness, 
and elements of levity, that it all 
but contaminated the woman who 
undertook it; because the service 
was in the hands of the Bohemian 
Sarah Annes, and girls from the 
country who had any capability or 
intelligence, who had been in good 
places and had good characters, re- 
fused to subject themselves to its 
burden, exposure, and insult. 

Well, Em would not be beaten 
even on this hard road to tread. She 
would pay in his own coin the man 
who, however good his carriage and 
pure in accent his speech (and Em 
had an angry admiration of these 
advantages), could not conduct 
himself with courtesy and kindliness 
even to aservant girl; aman whom 
she designated, in her passionate 
woman’s way, a brute of a gentle- 
man. She would be a servant girl 
to him, a good servant, who would 
serve him perfectly. He should 


never have it in his power to say 


that she failed in her obligations to 
him, that she appealed to his pity 
and indulgence asafallen-down lady, 
a tyro, and an amateur. He had 
seen in her no more than the com- 
monest servant girl, and had been 
imperious and ‘short’ to her, as no 
gentle-tempered man would have 
been to a servant girl; she would 
deprive him of the right to find 
fault with her while she was a ser- 
vant girl to him, and no more. The 
last sentence implies that Em had 
a lurking conviction that, when 
brought into daily near relation 
with her, the lodger must discover 
that she was above the trade she 
followed, and wish, perhaps try, to 
amend his blunder. 

Km went in to Mr. Hatchard 
every morning and evening, not like 
a queen, but like the most complete 
of dainty housemaids, dressed in 
the simplest manner, not seeking 
to compromise facts as her mother 
had sought in the display of silk 
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shawls and mittens, the inappro- 
priate ensigns of a former and dif- 
ferent day, but coming as close as 
she dared to the model housemaid’s 
conventional costume, the clear 
black calico with the single small, 
far-apart sprig of white on the 
black, made high at the throat and 
with sleeves fitting tight to the little 
wrists ; the mourning collar fastened 
by its tiny bow of black riband. 
She would have liked to put on a 
fly-cap, but that was impossible 
without an amount of outcry and 
affliction from Mrs. Rashleigh be- 
yond what the experiment was 
worth. She could only tuck up her 
auburn hair in tight, demure braids, 
and show a plain muslin apron 
(‘just to keep me clean, mamma ’) 
instead. An accomplished author 
has described to perfection the be- 
coming, womanly effect of such a 
costume on the unprincipled intri- 
guante, Magdalen Vanstone, and 
made it easy to be supposed what 
it was on an honest, dutiful, inno- 
cent girl like Em Rashleigh. 

Em was an agreeable waitress to 
look upon, and in an incredibly 
short time she rid herself of the 
town-bred habits creeping over 
the old habits more a part of her 
being : was the first up in the street, 
was never behindhand even with 
the martinet who summoned her 
and expected her to appear in the 
twinkling of an eye; learned to 
wait with beautiful celerity, quiet- 
ness, and precision. ‘I should de- 
spise my education if it did not do 
something for me here as elsewhere, 
qualify me to rise sooner after the 
lark when need was, poise a tray more 
exactly, brush away crumbs and 
dust without making a greater mess 
than any obtuse, uncouth country- 
woman,’ Em boasted to herself, in 
a faint blush of triumph, a dawning 
reward for her determination. She 
taught herself to say, ‘ Please, sir,’ 
very soberly and respectfully, and 
was pointed in using the phrase 
when she addressed the autocrat or 
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was compelled to require an occa- 
sional note appended to his succinct, 
sweeping orders. Her knees were 
tempted to bend in a curtsey, but 
that would have been too much of a 
joke, too nigh to turning the situa- 
tion into ridicule and mockery. 
Now, Em was most solemnly in ear- 
nest in forcing the man to respect 
her as a lodging-house keeper’s 
daughter, by asking no favour or 
forbearance at his domineering, 
grinding hand. If her sense of 
humour got the better of her occa- 
sionally, it was because she was 
young and her heart was light yet 
in spite of everything. 

Em’s part was well done, very 
well done; a shade exaggerated, 
but perhaps that was inevitable 
even in a talented young performer. 
As it was, it would have brought 
down thunders of applause from 
the most difficult audience of private 
theatricals. 

Mr. Hatchard had some expe- 
rience of human nature, a bitter 
experience personally, without doubt, 
prompting him to trample on the 
good side of it; but he was human 
himself, in spite of his frowning 
sternness. He could not help 
seeing that Em was playing in a 
role, though he did not want to see 
it, and indicated with haughty rude- 
ness that he would not be played 
with in it, or implicated in it. He 
had come to this pass, that he could 
not help admiring the pluck and 
the instinctive defiance of him with 
which the girl played, and having 
sympathy with the player—for was 
it not a copy in miniature of his 
own game ?—he bit his lips at some 
of her ‘Please, sirs,’ and indem- 
nified himself for the provocation 
by the accusation, false and craven 
though it was, made to his own 
heart, that here were more airs to 
attract him, little as he had laid 
himself out for them; blank as he 
was in the matrimonial lottery, here 
was coquetry, granting that it was 
of the subtlest kind. He was more 
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provoked than amused by the con- 
clusion, and restless under his show 
of imperturbability in sustaining 
the infliction. 


CHAPTER II. 
SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


On a rainy evening, going out to 
post letters, Mr. Hatchard encoun- 
tered Em in her shabbiest bonnet, 
for she never wore hats now, these 
would not have been in character 
unless for a French waiting-woman, 
bent on the same errand. Em was 
sallying forth under an umbrella, 
the bearer of an urgent missive to 
thoughtless, impulsive Cuthbert to 
write oftener, and let Em and 
her mother know what class he 
was likely to take at last; an_inno- 
cent question enough, but apt to 
put an extinguisher on Cuthbert’s 
letters for the next month. 

Mr. Hatchard did not make way 
for Em as any gentleman would 
make way for a woman; but he 
stopped, hesitated —he to whom 
hesitation was foreign—‘ I am going 
to post letters ; I can take yours,’ 
he offered. 

‘No, thank you, sir; there is no 
occasion for your giving yourself 
the trouble,’ Em answered, with 
civil sincerity and decision. 

He let her pass; he was at the 
post-office before her, walking with 
his quick step, and he went on the 
opposite side of the street, so that 
when her umbrella was caught by 
another umbrella and was spiked at 
a corner, he was beyond observing 
the accident and coming to her 
rescue. 

The next overture Mr. Hatchard 
made to recognising Em as a human 
creature as well as a lodging-house 
keeper’s daughter, a bright viva- 
cious child-like human creature, 
too, it was Em whose impru- 
dence induced the impropriety, and 
she could have whipped herself 
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smartly afterwards for being guilty 
of forgetting herself for five mi- 
nutes. 

One afternoon the lodger arrived 
accompanied by a working man, 
carrying what looked like a live 
squirrel in a cage. Mr. Hatchard 
took the cage from the porter at the 
door, installed beast and cage on a 
side-table in his room, and pro- 
ceeded to feed the little animal 
with a store of foreign food he had 
procured for its consumption. 

A regular London landlady might 
have reasonably objected to the in- 
truder, its noise, the danger of its 
escaping and gnawing the leg of 
her chairs and the cornices of her 
rooms;and Em might havescreeched 
that the creature would bite her to 
the bone, and that she would not 
cross a threshold where an outland- 
ish creature, like a rat but for its 

tail, might fly over her head,—for 
this squirrel could fly as well as 
leap, as Em, who had once been in 
the room when its master had it 
out of its cage, could bear testi- 
mony by the evidence of her own 
marvelling eyes. But not only did 
Mrs. Rashleigh’s lodger keep her 
in a fine state of discipline; Mrs. 
Rashleigh could not find it in her 
heart to censure the man’s more un- 
pardon: vble offence, which reminded 
her vividly of the boy ish scrapes of 
her son Cuthbert, to which distance 
lent enchantment, and Em was en- 
chanted in the present. This crea- 
ture, though Em knew it was out- 
landish, with outlandish ways, not a 
native, unsophisticated squirrel, was 
to her the impersonation of the coun- 
try and all the country pets in which 
she had revelled with Cub before he 
had reached the years of care and 
the Latin grammar. What such an 
impersonation was to a country- 
bred woman pining among the un- 
conscious, unheeding hordes of the 
stone and lime wilderness of the me- 
tropolitan world, only she could have 


told. Like the Ranz des Vaches to 
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poor Swiss exiles—mercenary sol- 
diers in the pleasant plains of France 
and Flanders, like the pibrochs of 
Highland pipers groaning and sob- 
bing out their last breath to Scotch 
emigrants in the leafy depths of the 
backwoods of a new world, were 
the glimpses of the lithe, lawless, 
funny little fellow who still made a 
boa of his tail, as she had charged 
him with doing when she was a 
little girl, and wished her ruff was 
as constantly at hand; who per- 
formed rounds of somersaults for 
his private diversion, and held his 
nuts between his front paws and 
grimaced over them, while he ate 
them as if he were brother to a 
monkey. She could not keep from 
calling him ‘Jack,’ after a_ lost 
squirrel, the soul of which seemed 
to have crossed to another hemi- 
sphere and entered into this little 
grey kinsman, in order to come back 
and mock his old mistress. So 
great did the fascination become, 
that to Em’s overwhelming shame 


Mr. Hatchard caught her hanging 
over the cage, prattling to and 
coaxing her Jack—her Jack waxed 
grey-haired; and no wonder when 
everything was so changed with 
Cub, and Em—not minding even if 
he should bite her sharply with his 


needle-like teeth, for the sake of 
preserving the illusion, in what was 
little better than a clandestine cor- 
respondence. 

The lodger appeared blind and 
deaf to the group which his entrance 
spoilt. It was days afterwards that 
he looked up as Em was leaving 
the room one morning, and briefly 
offered to let her have the squirrel 
in her own room in his absence, 
prefacing the offer by an absolutely 
frank and friendly admission from 
an overbearing, reserved man— 
‘Perhaps I should have asked liberty 
before I brought him here. I want 
to study his structure and habits, 
and try whether he cannot be ren- 
dered tamer. You may have him 
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with you if you care for squirrels : 
he will tame the sooner for always 
being kept on parade.’ 

Em resisted with indignation a 
weak yearning to profit by the 
proposal, ‘ You are very good, sir; 
but I have so many duties to attend 
to. And then, I could not incur the 
responsibility.’ 

‘Very well,’ he acquiesced, in his 
beard, far from pressing his atten- 
tion upon her, without looking up 
again. 

And Em quitted the room to 
boast to herself of not losing sight 
of her place, and not letting herself 
down a peg from her eminence as 
a lodging-house keeper’s daughter 
and an attendant on his majesty, by 
being beholden to him for a play- 
thing of a squirrel in the dreary 
matter-of-factness and narrowness 
of a lodging-house keeper’s life. 
Of course, Em forgot, as a mur- 
derer is sure to neglect some trifling 
precaution, that it was a blot on 
her dignity to prove spiteful and 
vindictive. 

No more passages-at-arms, except 
those which belonged to lodger and 
attendant, occurred between Em 
and Mr. Hatchard for several weeks. 
It seemed as if he had accepted his 
second repulse for venturing ever 
so slightly out of his armour of 
offence and defence, as final, and 
had fixed not to break down the 
distinctions of grades, the laws of 
etiquette, in future. 

lt happened that some acquain- 
tances from Friar’s Lynn found 
their way to London and to the 
Rashleighs ; and the Rashleighs 
pricked themselves up, as good 
blood pricks itself, to put the best 
face on their adventure (they could 
barely subsist by the support of their 
single lodger), in order- to send a 
favourable report of their doing in 
the world down to Friar’s Lynn 
and Dutton-on-the-Hill, and only 
asked for news of the old house and 
the old friends in a carelessly cordial 
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tone, not as if they were dying to 
hear of them. 

Camden Town was fortunately 
too far out of the great routes for 
the surprises of visits at all hours, 
because Mrs. Rashleigh and Em 
could certainly have been convicted 
of the small duplicity of conceal- 
ing from their old neighbours (with 
the retribution of being tormented 
by the suspicion that the conceal- 
ment was ineffectual) that they 
were living with a lodger and with- 
out a servant, and that therefore 
gadding abroad was highly incon- 
venient for them. Uncle Jeremy 
had said that he would come up to 
London and bury what was left of 
them decently, after their bones 
had been picked clean in that great 
den of thieves and murderers; but 
it should not be through them, 
if they could help it, that Uncle 
Jeremy would hear the bones were 
in process of picking. Besides, 
their present life would have in- 
volved grievous loss of caste at 
Friar’s Lynn. 

Mrs. Rashleigh, a poor walker at 
all times, was not able to lionise 
the Friar’s Lynnians, but Em scraped 
together and economised to the last 
moment the fragments of her time, 
and left her mother alone, for the 
first time since they came up to 
London, to go sight-seeing with 
those who were not so much friends 
as fumiliars, friends of her friends, 
faces to which her heart warmed as 
known in better days. No longer 
in the restraint of her chamber- 
maid’s character and dress, she was 
fluttering lightly in turned-out old 
foolery of Friar’s Lynn, with black 
riband sash and sombre streamers 
at the back of her muslin cloak, 
—the whole furbished up, who 
knows how, by the ingenuity of 
women on an emergency, in trans- 
forming lilac into lavender, while 
black ribands and a black veil 
touched up with sad suggestions the 
disused hat. 
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Em made appointments with her 
friends among the Assyrian bulls in 
the British Museum, or the cheap 
shops in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and accompanied the party, amidst 
troops of demonstrative foreigners 
and knowing, mischievous Christ- 
church boys let loose for holidays— 
the tourists of London in August 
—to the empty chapels of West- 
minster Abbey, the benches of St. 
Stephen’s, Wren’s dome, Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace ; the deserted, burnt- 
up parks; the cool, resounding 
Thames Tunnel; the Tower, which 
Was no more a single citadel tower, 
but might have stood for Tower 
Hamlets, which seated two members 
in her Majesty’ s Parliament. At 
last the sight-seers arrived, in the 
course of their labours in the Rash- 
leighs’ vicinity, at Regent’s Park 
and the Zoological Gardens. Em 
had never seen the Gardens before, 
and aviaries and aquavivariums, 
bear-pit and monkey-house, were 
congenial ground for her, trained 
as she had been in Cub’s tastes. 
She was longing for Cuthbert from 
his classics and metaphysics, or 
what ought to have been his classics 
and metaphysics, when just as the 
company turned towards the Car- 
nivora Terrace, Em distinguished 
Mr. Hatchard, in his squire’s rough 
coat, pacing along by the dens. If 
he had time to leave his office in 
the middle of the day, in order to 
pamper his boyish predilection, as 
Friar’s Lynn would have ranked it, 
for beasts, wild and tame, in Re- 
gent’s Park Gardens, then a clerk’s 
office under Government must be a 
nice sinecure, and its holder a vast 
deal better oft than an Oxonian, or 
than poor people who keep lodgers. 
Em had her observation seduced 
from its lawful food, honest as was 
her lively admiration of the islands 
full of wild ducks, and her gleeful 
anticipation of the parrots’ room, by 
the coincidence of meeting with her 
lodger. She watched him for some 
time before he observed her, and 
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judged by the air of being at home 
with which he was walking about 
and looking in at the animals, that 
he must be a frequent visitor at the 
Gardens. When he came close to 
her and his eyes lit upon her, fol- 
lowing him covertly with her eyes, 
he touched his hat slightly, and, 
what amazed Em, reddened mani- 
festly through the brown of his 
complexion, as he moved on. Per- 
haps he was annoyed at having to 
acknowledge her by a greeting ever 
so slight in public. What a pity 
he had not spared the greeting! 
Perhaps he thought it was a liberty 
in her to look at him. He could 
not feel more affronted than she 
did at her having fallen into the 
child’s ill-breeding of staring. 

‘Who is that gentleman-like, I 
should say distinguished-looking, 
man who bowed to you, dear?’ 
inquired one of Em’s companions 
inquisitively, aggrieved that the 
communication was only a bow, 
not a stoppage, possibly an intro- 
duction and amalgamation with the 
party, for manners were compara- 
tively primitive down at Friar’s 
Lynn. 

‘His name is Hatchard ; I know 
very little about him,’ replied Em, 
evasively. But in a few minutes 
she had cause to regret her conceal- 
ment; Em had barely time to hear 
a quick, firm step behind her which 
she was sure she recognised, when 
her mother’s lodger joined her and 
accosted her. 

‘Allow me to walk through this 
department with you, Miss Rash- 
leigh.’ He spoke ceremoniously, but 
with all his promptness and with an 
accent of command, not of solicita- 
tion. 

Em was perplexed, annoyed, 
angry, to an extent that she could 
not account for, and she availed 
herself of the companionship of a 
son and brother of the Friar’s Lynn 
ladies, a good-natured, heavy young 
man, who, as an old schoolfellow of 
Cuthbert’ s, and as a pupil of her 
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father’s, had his own claim on her re- 
gard,and had found his head a little 
turned with the claim and its ac- 
knowledgment during the last five 
days, to say, with a pretence of un- 
derstanding his meaning literally, 
‘I have a protector already, Mr. 
Hatchard ;’ and, in addition, Em 
could not resist bestowing on him 
roguishly such a bit of housemaid 
flippancy as he expected from her, 
doubtless, ‘ My mother knows I’m 
ont, sir.’ 

He did not give up his purpose ; 
he only said, persistently, with the 
ghost of a smile hovering on his 
lips beneath his beard, “put the 
frown on his brow deepening, ‘ You 
had better. 1 am a sub-manager 
here, and [ am at your service, as 
well as that of the public in general.’ 

Em fairly gaped. Her Govern- 
ment official a manager in the 
Zoological Gardens! Her mother’s 
despotic, distrustful lodger no better 
than they were themselves! No 
better? A thousand times worse— 
only a little removed from a show- 
man! And there was one of the 
Friar’s Lynnians pinching her arm, 
and whispering, in trepidation, ‘ My 
goodness, Em Rashleigh, come 
away ; how ever could you get 
acquainted with a wild-beast keeper! 
I see now that his air is that of 
circus man ;’ and dragging her 
forward, leaving her no opportunity 
to say more e than a repetition of her 
negative to Mr. Hatchard. 

Em was confounded, breathlessly 
engrossed, with the shock she had 
received, so that, in spite of the 
superior knowledge she had ac- 
quired second-hand from many an 
eager narrative of the boy Cub, she 
was so culpably negligent of what 
her companions were doing, that she 
did not interfere to prevent the 
young man from Friar’s Lynn, who 
was fond of a sly practical joke, con- 
triving, when the nearest keeper’s 
back was turned, to push his stick 
through an aperture, and poke a 
sulky leopardess. 
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With a sudden roar like thunder, 
the splendid spotted Terror re- 
sponded to the stupid and rash 
aggression by springing up and 
spreading out her claws, lashing her 
tail, and passing from side to side 
of her limited boundaries, with wild, 
bafiled leaps. 

The ladies shrieked and ran, all but 
Em, who remuined arrested by the 
spectacle. The offender, though con- 
siderably discomfited and alarmed 
by the effect of his trick, stood his 
ground like a true Briton. 

Several keepers came hurrying to 
the spot. The first arrival, a grey 
old soldier, with clasps anda medal 
on his breast, called to the next, 
‘Edwards, fetch the Captain.” In 
the meantime, the moustache grise, 
1eartily detesting all civilians and 
interlopers, turned to express his 


just indignation at the cool proceed- 


ing of the visitor. 

‘What do you mean by that ere 
behaviour, my master? Ain’t yor 
told by the placards to leave the 
hanimals alone? Now, she has been 
in a ticklish humour ever sizice her 
dead cub was took away from her, 
and you have just been and gone 
and done it when her own keeper— 
him as she has a regard for—is out 
for a half-holiday.’ 

‘What a rampageous beast!’ pro- 
tested Tom Booth, in an accent of 
injured innocence ; ‘ but though she 
bellows like ten bulls, she can’t do 
any harm; she is tight enough, 
surely.’ 

‘Well, you may pray that those 
bars have been forged on honour 
and the strongest principle, before 
you are handed over to a beak; else 
you may look to it. But the hard 
thing is, that you may have lost 
more wallable lives than yourn with 
your cussed impudence. Edwards, 
is there any sight of the Captain?’ 

The flying women of the Booths 
were still within earshot of the 
grim insinuation, and it not only 
caused them to start anew, with 
redoubled speed, but to beseech in 
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an agony, ‘Oh, Tom, come with us 
this minute. Take us out of this 
horrid place. You hear what the 
man says? If we do not get be- 
yond the gate instantly, we shall 
faint or die, —compelling Tom to 
run after them, catching at Em’s 
hand, and calling on her, in his 
turn, to follow the others. 

But Em resisted, and lingered 
the more that her lodger was 
walking rapidly up. He tried the 
door, and pushed against the bars 
of the cage: ‘I think there is no 
danger. There is no need of a 
cordon, or of resorting to any vio- 
lence, at present. Keep out of her 
sight, and don’t attempt to quiet 
her, unless Jones shouldcome back. 
I shall watch her myself till feeding- 
time, and if she is not calmed down 
then, I shall remain all night. Oh, 
Miss Rashleigh, be so good as to 
follow your companions.’ 

Em retreated at last, thoroughly 
abashed; after the mischief her 
party had done, it was a great 
deal too much for her to stay 
and be in the way. She could not 
recover herself after she had over- 
taken the Booths, and they were 
far out of the way in the refresh- 
ment room, eating and drinking 
away their panic, and making the 
occasion of it out to be nothing 
more than an abominable snarl of 
the old keeper’s, who had wanted 
to get rid of them, and had not 
hesitated to practise on the deli- 
cate nerves of sensitive females 
finally settling that Tom ought to 
write 
place by understrappers , and send 
it, like 8. G. O.’s letters, to the 
Times. 

Em framed an excuse to part from 
her friends and return home, almost 
callous to the great probability that 
they would observe upon her 
the moment her back was turned, 
‘how much Em Rashleigh was alter- 
ing for the worse, learning smart, 
fast London manners, seeking to 
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monopolise and make a cat’s-paw 
of Tom, betraying that she kept 
dreadfully low company in being § 
hailed by one of the keepers in af 
menagerie, or the Zoological Gar- 
dens. What a disheartening report 
for old Mr. Rashleigh of Dutton-on- 
the- Hill.’ 

Mrs. Rashleigh was stunned, as 
Em had been, by Em’s news. ‘ To 
think we were so sure he was a 
gentleman! Make a beggar a 
porter, indeed! But he paid for his 
lodging ; never a gentleman paid 
more honestly. I am glad’ Sarah 
Anne is not here to twit us with 
her prognostications, though you 
and I have to wait on a genteel 
wild-beast man. He don’t smell of 
them, Em, and he never brought any 
beast near us except the squirrel 
which you were so silly about. If he 
bringany more, grey or green, or like 
the creature and its mate he wrote 
of, as plain as paint, he shall have his 
leave. I amafraid, Em, we cannot 
put him out on the spar of the mo- 
ment, and oh, amso thankful thai 
the Booths are to return to Friar’s 
Lynn to-morrow (cannot peopk 
stay comfortably at home? I never 
could abide wandering Jews), and 
will never identify him as our lodger, 
since you were so discreet as not t 
let it out on the spot. When | 
think of it again, Em, I believe he 
has been a gentleman originally: 
we could not be so far mistaken. 
Well-a-day, what a downcome has 
been there! Why your father had 
an aversion to Cuthbert’s traffic in 
beasts, lest it should send him te 
sea to get a glimpse of them in 
foreign parts, or tempt him to emi- 
grate, or to sink into a farmer at 
home; but he never contemplated 
such a degradation as this. I wonder 
howit came about, seeing that he has 
been as steady as a judge, and as 
industrious with his animal drawing 
as if it were something worth while, 
since he came to us,’ pondered Mrs. 
Rashleigh. 
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Em could not enlighten her 
mother, but she saw her so far 
through her mystifications, and at 
rest for the night ; then Em slipped 
down to the parlour and gave her- 
self up to her own musings. 

Mr. Hatchard’s airs of command 
had been an assumption,yet how well 
he had carried it out when the ex- 
posure came, and for that matter had 
lent himself to the exposure. When 
Em came to think of it, she could 
not say that he had been a party to 
the deception which she and her 
mother had practised on themselves 
beyond being silent,. and he was 
taciturn on every subject. Keeper 
or no keeper—sub-manager he had 
called it—she and her mother were, 
to all intents and purposes, his lodg- 
ing keepers ; the relation between 
them was neither an imposition, nor 
was it altered in the slightest de- 
gree. Were all upper keepers in 
Zoological Gardens addressed as 
Captain, like captains of police and of 
fire-brigades ? He had never looked 
more like a head man, a commander, 
than when he gave his charges to 
the other keepers appealing to him 
and deferring to him, as he stood 
leaning against the wild beast’s 
cage, shaken with the struggles of 
the fierce, powerful creature to get 
free and spend its fury on its prey. 
Was he there now in the chill and 
dusk of the night, lit up with 
gleams of wild beasts’ eyes—a horrid 
light, out of place in the haunts of 
men? Was his enemy’s restless- 
ness become more ungovernable 
until it had roused the wild-beast 
sleeplessness of the other occupants 
of the Gardens, and all was mad- 
dening uproar and rebellion ? Could 
it be that the iron bars might yield 
and the brave man be exposed in the 
van of a deadly conflict until his 
strong and stately limbs were ‘ torn,’ 
as the words recurred to her with 
mocking significance and irony, 
‘limb from limb ?’ 

Like broken shifting lights, the 
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wandering thoughts came and went 
in the girl’s mind. At last Em woke 
upshuddering and hoping God would 
forgive her for her past malice, and 
defend him who was doing his duty 
at his post like a man, just as his 
latch-key turned in the lock of the 
front door. Her heart bounded in 
relief and thankfulness, and then, 
like a woman, she hastily put out 
her light that he might not see she 
had been sitting up watching for 
him, and ended by creeping to bed 
smarting under a mortifying per- 
ception of her folly in the very act 
of putting out her light at the 
moment of his return, so as to ex- 
press most intelligibly what had 
been the motive of her vigil. 

Em and Mr. Hatchard met the 
next morning without the most dis- 
tant hint of the Zoological Gardens ; 
without an inquiry on Km’s side for 
the interestingly savage mourner— 
the leopardess, or a regret on his for 
the fright and expulsion of her and 
her friends from the Carnivora Ter- 
race. 

If there was a grain of difference 
in the intercourse between the two, 
Em was more respectful in her ho- 
mage, more exact in her services than 
ever, for was he not still their lodger, 
and in that light, though he was ten 
times a keeper in the Zoological 
Gardens, should he not be waited on 
like aking? And in the repressed 
reluctance, and annoyance at receiv- 
ing some of her offices which had 
for a long time now been visible on 
the man’s side, there suddenly rose 
to the surface and prevailed an 
amount of quiet resignation. 

In the evening the postman’s 
knock diverted Em’s thoughts from 
Mr. Hatchard and the Zoological 
Gardens by bringing her a letter 
from Oxford and Cuthbert. It had 
been long in coming, it had been 
much wished for, and in one of 
those flashes of erroneous assurance 
that ‘long waited for come at last’ 
must repay its cost and contain 
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good news, great news, news not yet 
too late, Em, in excited spirits at any 
rate, incautiously carried the letter 
straight to her mother and began to 
read it aloud, gleefully, tr iumphantly : 
without any previous examination 
of its contents—to read it ere long 
with sinking, breaking voice, with 
whitening lips, with sw elling heart— 
to the mother, with her hand upon 
her heart, her trembling lips pressed 
together, calling out in unusually 
firm, author itative tones, as one who 
had a first, indisputable right to hear 
this, ‘ Read on, Em, read « out, child, 
read to the end.’ 

‘Dearest mother and darling Em,’ 
wrote poor Cub, deprecatingly, re- 
morsefully, but still accusingly, in 
his remorse, ‘ there is no go for me, 
either little or great. I have been 
plucked again. It is hard for me 
to write it, and for you to hear it; but 
I don’t know that it is not hardest 
of all upon me to have been sent 
here, when I never had any capacity 
for scholarship inme. I don’t mean 
to pretend that I might not have 
done better ; gone and been coached 
for other professions ; worked with 


my hands at night, to keep myself 


from being a burden on you poor 
souls of women, eating you up; not 
have let myself be set upon, tooth and 
nail, by rats, ferrets, dogs, horses— 
any prospect of vermin or name of 
animal—and been bled by them, I 
am sorry to confess, more blood 
than either you or I have to shed. 
But that loss will not come upon 
you. I could go down on my knees 
in acknowledgment of so much ab- 
solution. Dolph Baker — you re- 
member little Dolph, at least I am 
sure my mother does—with the 
making of a gentleman, and a read- 
ing man in him, (he is a trump!) 
stands between me and the screws 
till I can pay him—and I shall, as 
I am an honest ne’er-do-well, though 
not a gentleman or a reading man. 
He has succeeded to his mother’s 
fortune, so he has that grandest 
endowment which we never had, 
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and which, to my knowledge, is 
power—loose cash. He is able to do 
me a good turn, without personal 
inconvenience, which, of course, I 
could not hea: ar of, though TI had to 
sell myself, body and soul, like 
Faust—Gounod’s Faust—to such 
low, disreputable money-lenders 
as take in hand with rubbish of 
clipped men of the lower ranks like 
me. But you must allow me to 
break my terms and cut the whole 
concern here; the poor governor is 
gone from the sense of waste and 
failure which the step might have 
been to him. Dolph has a cousin 
setting out to rear herds of cattle on 
the pampas and llanos of South Ame- 
rica, and he has made so small a 
book in agriculture, either bucolic or 
georgic, that I am actually the most 
practical man he knows, since he 
wants somebody he has spoken to 
to accompany him. If I go, I enter 
on a jolly salary at once, and cease 
to be a drag upon you; and I carry 
my wooden | head and, hitherto, use- 
less thews and sinews out of your 
sight. Ofcourse, I shall send home 
all the tin I can spare, and I shall 
be able to spare lots out there for 
my debts and everything. And I 
promise to send my mother a 
specimen of Paraguay tea, and you 
a Brazil parrot ;—only think of a 
Polly to chatter and swear over you, 
if the sailors in the home-bound 
ships aint saints. 

‘The worst of it is, that I must 
leave immediately, for Dolph’s cou- 
sin is for an impromptu outfit and 
an expedition in a ship which sails 
from Bristol in ten days; and | 
shall only come up to town for a day, 


just to see you, and bid you good- 


bye. If it were not that I don't 
think you would stand it, I believe 
it would be better to combine the 
good-byes with the welcome homes, 
as I shall do in Uncle Jeremy’s case. 
But for the Lord’s sake don’t pre- 
vent me going, you two blessed dis- 
appointed women; don’t gag and 
fetter a lout and blockhead longer 
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here, if you would not knock on the 
head the little self-respect and hope 
which I have left, and doom me to 
the bad irretrievably, to all the things 
the old soul in me loathed and de- 
spised—idleness, tuft-hunting, hy- 
pocrisy, and such dissipation as you 
cannot dream of, to drown care. 
Rather forgive and forget till I 
return, with a right to be remem- 
bered.—F aithfully yours, 
‘Curnpert RasHLeicH.’ 

Em broke the silence in passionate 
rejection of the claim to indepen- 
dence and oblivion. ‘ Cuthbert is 
selfish ; he might have done better, 
mother.’ 

‘I don’t know what you say, 
child,’ exclaimed Mrs. Rashleigh, 
pushing her cap from her ears and 
fumbling for her spectacles, as if 
smitten with sudden deafness and 
blindness, and as if the recovery of 
the use of her senses would deliver 
her from her trouble. ‘ He has done 
his best. Did he not say he had done 
his best? And he knew little or 
nothing, all along, of the sacrifices 
made for his education. He was al- 
ways kept in the dark, lest he should 
beturned away fromand disgusted at 
the course he had but half a mind to. 
I don’t know that it was acting 
fair, after all, by my boy; and heis 
in trouble, Em, though I cannot tell 
why he should write in parables 
about teeth and nails, reminding me 
of the bites, and scratches, and 
bruises I was always doctoring for 
him when he was a foolhardy little 
fellow, and would be handling 
strange dogs, and cats, and squir- 
rels, like the grey beast in the 
other room ; and even oxen brought 
in to the Friar’s Lynn butcher, and 
horses to the farrier, let his father 
or who would, try to prevent him. 
And what does he mean by calling 
himself rubbish of the lower rank, 
when he is as good as anybody at 
Friar’s Lynn? It does not signify 
80 very much, after all, his not being 
a clergyman, and his leaving off his 
studies, though it was his father’s 
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ambition for him; and we have 
pinched for it all these years, and 
changed our prospects for life for it 
within these twelve months, if he 
has set his heart on some other way 
of doing—and it has driven him to 
this alternative. But he must not 
go abroad and leave us, Em; we 
have only one man belonging to us, ° 
and we cannot spare him out of the 
country. What would we two lone 
women do without a head of the 
house—a man, in whose very name 
there is shelter and cherishing ? 
Go and see what money there is in 
the house, child, and count it up ; we 
must draw out more—all we have; 
we must borrow from Mr. Hatchard, 
and tell him we are called away of 
asudden. We must make a journey 
to Oxford, where we never saw the 
colleges and the halls he had some 
pride in, at the first. We were 
always to go up when he passed or 
or was ordained, or something, in 
Whitsun week— such a pleasant 
time of the year for a bit of plea- 
sure. But our change of plans can- 
not be helped. I dare say we can 
manage in the third class in the 
railway. We must prevent Cuth- 
bert’s thinking of going out of the 
country. It was very naughty of 
little Dolph Baker to put it into his 
head; I would not have thought it 
of him. An only son and brother— 
such a fine strong young man for his 
five and twenty years. How could 
we get on without him, my dear? 
How could he ever suppose such a 
thing ?’ 

Em did not say it would be a 
scandal and a disgrace for Cuthbert 
to delay longer at the university, 
now that he knew he could not 
carry off its barest credentials ; that 
it had been a scandal of boyish 
irresponsibility, weakness of will, 
and recklessness for him to have 
delayed so long. She did not hint 
that he might not be able to do 
better now than go abroad, as he 
proposed ; that he might be in 
danger of losing an opening, rare 
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and precious to a man of his 
fatal mental bluntness, and useless 
physical ability, by not availing 
himself of Mr. Baker’s cousin’s 
offer. Nay, he might mortally 
offend the Squire’s friendly son, 
and cause his debts—those disho- 
nouring debts, incurred in very 
weakness and facile self-indulgence, 
to a man in Cuthbert’s position—to 
fall back on her and her mother, 
force them to sell every stick of their 
furniture, and stitch of their clothes, 
and throw them into a debtor's 
prison, without relieving Cuth- 
bert; for Em, like ninety-nine out 
of a hundred clever young women, 
was profoundly ignorant of the laws 

of legal responsibility, and debtor 
and aiiien. 


all this to Mrs. Rashleigh, but, on 
the contrary, laboured to soothe 
her mother by counting over every 
shilling of the little stock of money 
which they had on hand, finding it 
more than sufficient for the j journey 
to Oxford, third class, and by pro- 


curing a time-table and calculating 
the trains and stages. Em trusted 
that to-morrow would provide eae 
source after she had reflected for 
night what they had better a 
very likely the most feasible thing 
would be to humble themselves by 
applying to Uncle Jeremy, who was 
sure to take her view of the sub- 
ject, and drive her mother to despair. 
For a time Em was successful in 
her efforts, and Mrs. Rashleigh was 
comforted by the near prospect of 
repairing to Cuthbert, laying hold 
of him, preventing what she re- 
garded as his involuntary heart- 
breaking desertion and sacrifice of 
himself, the direst misfortune that 
could befall them. 
& But in the middle of Mrs. Rash- 
leigh’s incoherent plans as to what 
Em and she would wear and the 
sandwich bag they ought to prepare, 
she began to complain of coldness 
and sickness and of sudden dizzi- 
ness and blindness, and to put out 
her hands and grope with them, as 


She said nothing of 
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if the world was slipping away 
from her. 

Em’s consternation was not that 
of entire ignorance and inexpe- 
rience of the symptoms. She had 
seen her mother attacked in a simi- 
lar manner before, more than once, 
so that she and her mother, and 
the Friar’s Lynn doctor, were in 
the habit of distinguishing the sei- 
zures as those of Mrs. Rashleigh’s 
old complaint. But Em suspected 
also that the seizures themselves 
were not without danger, and she 
was aware that they left behind 
them utter prostration and long 
abiding weakness. Neither had she 
ever seen her mother so near un- 
consciousness, that sad significant 
stage in human maladies. 

And the two, mother and daugh- 
ter, were lone women in the uncon- 
cerned crowd of London. Em was 
at her wits’ end, but preserved her 
outward self-control like a brave, 
true, loving woman. She remem- 
bered what remedies had been re- 
sorted to before, and applied them 
with a natural gift and tact of 
nursing so that Mrs. Rashleigh was 
recovering before Mr. Hatchard was 
heard coming in for the evening. 
But his step sounded, not like that of 
the lodger who had begun by estab- 
lishing ‘his distance from them, but 
of the friend in need, who must 
sympathise with them, whose man’s 
strength and judgment would cast 
out evil and encompass them with 
deliverance. 

Em had slipped on her hat and 
cloak, and was ready to intercept 
him. She could leave her mother 
now, and she would run out and 
fetch a doctor, if Mr. Hatchard 
could tell her where she might 
soonest find one, and would be so 
good as to remain within call of the 
sick woman in her absence. 

‘What are you thinking of, Miss 
Rashleigh ?’ he interrupted her, in 
amazement that was not only sharp, 
but indignant. ‘I shall bring a 
doctor in five minutes. It is not 
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fit for you to go out alone, on that 
or any other errand, in a London 
suburb after nightfall. Why do 
your friends permit it? What are 
men made for ?’ 

Em did not decline to be obliged to 
him this night. And in the middle of 
her distress she shrank back abashed 
at the implication that she had been 
about to do something imprudent 
and wrong, and that a man had 
needed to read her a lesson on pro- 
priety. He had taken up his hat 
again, and was passing her, when he 
was struck with her crest-fallen 
attitude, in addition to her dejected 
face, and he stopped short and ad- 
dressed her. ‘ lam very much con- 
cerned to hear Mrs. Rashleigh is so 
poorly,’ he said ; and the man had 
such a manly way with him, that, 
haughty as he had been, and wild- 
beast keeper as he had constituted 
himself, Em felt herself bowing her 
head in grateful acknowledgment of 
his kindness. 

A doctor came in immediate re- 
sponse to the summons of such an 
applicant. He reassured Em so far 
by confirming her impression that 
the worst of the illness was over for 
the present, but filled her with dis- 
may by his warnings that great care 
must be taken of the patient, with 
every exertion avoided, all excite- 
ment interdicted, though it was 
easy to comply w ith the ‘charge to- 
night, when Mrs. Rashleigh was 
still spent by her illness and stupe- 
fied by the treatment it had received, 
and Km watched her lulled into 
sleep within an hour of the doctor’s 
departure. But then she stole out, 
leaving the door ajar, and took 
refuge in the parlour. More need 
of thinking than ever; more call 
not to break down. What was to 
become of to-morrow and its awa- 
king to anxiety and grief? Oh, 
Cuthbert! oh, mother! Would he 
be the death of her, affectionate son 
as he had always been, in spite of his 
easiness of temper and heedlessness ; 
and then be a wanderer and a vaga- 
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bond in all the miserable years to 
come ? And she was not able tw lift 
a finger to prevent it. In the great 
world of London were there thou- 
sands more of poor girls who could 
not help the wrong and the suffer- 
ing, who had acted for the best, 
done what they could, yet on whose 
heads—ah ! what was far worse, on 
the heads of those dearest to them, 
the suffering was about to fall crush- 
ingly ? 

Em raised her head, startled by 
a subdued and softened tap at the 
parlour door. To her fresh sur- 
prise, Mr. Hatchard obeyed her per- 
mission to come in, and made parti- 
cular, grave inquiries for Mrs. 
Rashleigh. While Em was com- 
posing herself to reply to them, 
there appeared to be that in her 
white, agitated, tear- stained face 
and ruffled, drooping girl’s head 
which entitled and induced him to 
prevent her rising from her seat, to 
come and stand speaking to her, his 
hand on the back of her chair a 
reversal of the parts which they had 
been accustomed to play together. 
Yet, to a worldly mind, the cir- 
cumstances might have only ren- 
dered it the more unsuitable and 
indecorous that he should be there, 
where he had never been before— 
there alone with Em in the evening 
while her poor invalided, incapable 
mother, the only other person in the 
house, was confined to her room in 
a state of helpless unconsciousness. 
But Em.would never have dreamt 
that their proud, self-sufficing, self- 
restrained lodger could be guilty of 
abusing his advantage, if he had 
been a hundred times a man, young, 
handsome, imperious, and she a girl 
attractive and simple. She knew 
herself better ; she knew him better 
after all. If she could ever have 
dreamt of such baseness, she would 
not have consented that he should 
come into the house with her and 
her mother ; she would have begged 
or starved rather than waited on 
him. As it was, her part and the 
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small proprieties of life fell off from 
her in the height of her tribulation, 
as the despotism of circumstances, 
the restraints of custom, the infir- 
mities and burden of the flesh will 
fall from us one day, and fetter 
and impede us no more. 

No, Em did not trouble herself 
much with personal vanities and 
scruples at that moment; she only 
felt in her new doubts and weak- 
ness that it was good to be sup- 
ported, and wished Cub had been 
strong, for it must be good for any 
girl who was gifted with a strong 
father, or brother, or husband in the 
future, to have her own perplexed 
weary being absorbed in that of 
another, to be ruled over and cared 
for and petted, as she half suspected 
this frowning-browed, big-bearded 
man, who had been mindful and 
careful of his squirrel, would wrap 
in the mantle of his accoun- 
tability and sapability, and secret 
fondness, any woman connected 
with him. 

Mr. Hatchard roused Em by his 
confident assertion, ‘There is no 
occasion for fear, te ake good care of 
your mother, hope the best, and let 
things take their course.’ 

Em gave way at the thought 


of how little he knew what he 
was saying, and what might be 


the result of things taking their 
course, and of how powerless she 
was to stem the current of events 
and turn their course. Her crying 
disturbed and vexed him, she could 
see that, but he did not take his 
hand from her chair, and when he 
spoke to her it was to rally her with 
a good humour and a gentleness, 
which sat upon his sternness and 
wilfulness in complete contrast to 
them, but with nothing discordant 
in the mutual relations, like a rough 
rock’s harsh outline softened gra- 
ciously by tufts of moss and hare- 
bells, or a big man’s impatience 
with a patient side turned to little 
children. 


‘Come, I did not look for this 
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from you, I thought you were so 
sensible and so satirical. Ah! that 
is not the word ; I beg your pardon 
for it. But shall I go after the 
doctor, and bid him send a regular 
nurse to attend upon Mrs. Rask- 
leigh, because you are too shaken 
and nervous for the duty?’ 

‘Not at all. No, no.’ 

He had expected to stimulate her 
to an immediate rejection of the 
proposal and an effort to recover her 
calmness, and prove to him that she 
was fit for her post. What he had 
not expected was the piteous cry 
succeeding the rejection. 

‘It is not that. But we ought to 
be at Oxford to-morrow ; 
we do not do something to keep him, 
Cuthbert will have made all his 
preparations to sail for South Ame- 
rica, and the loss of him will kill 
mamma. It is dreadfully foolish of 
me to cry when I ought to be better 
employed. Pray, Mr. Hatchard, can 
I telegraph at any hour, and which 
is the nearest telegraph office? I 
do not mean that I shall go there 
to-night ;’ and she blushed as she 
referred to his late censure on her 
rashness. ‘But there can be no 
harm in my going early in the 
morning.’ 

He was frowning again. ‘ Yes, 
to telegraph is the way to do 
what you wish, so far as I under- 


‘stand you; and you may do it with- 


out waste of time, if you can trust 
me.’ He finished a little stifily. 

*T have no one but you, ’ said Em, 
and when she had said it, she was 
conscious of the mingled ungra- 
ciousness and awkwardness of the 
confession ; she stammered on, try- 
ing to say something better and 


more appropriate. ‘ You have been 
very kind, there is no objection 


to your knowing the truth.’ She 
was blundering more and more, 
. . . ‘’ 
and in desperation she drew Cuth- 
bert’s letter from her pocket and 
offered it to her mother’s lodger. 
‘ But, remember you must not think 
any harm of Cuthbert,’ she ex- 


at least if 
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claimed, in alarm, and with some 
return of her former spirit. ‘ He 
is a dear unlucky, careless, sport- 
loving boy—I am afraid too careless 
and sport-loving for a clergyman 
—but there never was anything in 
him but a warm heart, a guileless 
temper, and, I suppose, too good a 
digestion. A dear fellow! I believe 
there are few clergymen so good as 
he is, and not such another dar ling 
son and brother.’ 

Mr. Hatchard read Cuthbert’s 
letter in confirmation of his sister’s 
defence—a defence so womanly that 
it was not a defence but a panegyric, 
unbending farther into curiosity, 
anxiety, half-amused half-provoked 
cordiality. 

‘Well, at least, it is an honest 
letter, [ should say. I conclude 
the mischief is not more than might 
have been expected ?’ he observed 
inquiringly, as he ended. 

Em was not offended; though the 
commendation had a sardonic fla- 
vour, it sounded fair enough from 
their manly rigid neighbour. 

‘If Cuthbert would only stay at 
home something might turn up for 
him,’ she pleaded; ‘the debt is bad, 
but I don’t think it can be much : 
Cuthbert always talks largely in 
the best sense, of his errors—that 
is, when he is conscience-stricken. 
That generous young Mr. Baker, 
a friend indeed, papa’s old pupil,’ 
Em explained, holding up her head 
once more, ‘helps Cuthbert till he 
can discharge his obligations. We 
were set upon his taking orders, 
and he complied with our wishes to 
please those who had a right to be 
pleased. But the university is so 
expensive, and there were men with 
full purses on every side of him, 
courting Cuthbert’s society, no 
doubt, for he is so frank and nice 
and bright at everything save his 
books ; only he was never careful 
to count every penny he possessed. 
Then he had not the heart to be 
careful when he was so dashed by 
being refused his degree, time after 
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time. My dear 
brother !’ 

‘Why were you set on his being 
a university man against the grain?’ 

‘ Papa was set—he was a scholar.’ 

‘And his son’s inclinations were 
not a sufficient reason for his not 
enlisting an unwilling recruit ?’ 

Em winced at the blunt reflection 
on papa, and reminded Mr. Hatchard, 
gravely, ‘Papa died before he cor ald 
see any serious obstacle to his 
desire.’ 

‘Then what kept Mr. Cuthbert 
still at the university P ’ 

‘ Of course we kept him,’ declared 
Em, a little petulantly; ‘we were 
not going to give up the object of 
papa’s life w ‘ithout a fight for it, 
though Uncle Jeremy pretende d 
Cuthbert would never be justified 
in signing the Articles, for he would 
never be able to understand tie 
drift of them.’ 

‘So you sacrificed the living to 
the dead?’ 

Em stared. 

‘To the dead whose partialities 
and prejudices, we can trust, have 
passed away, so that they can see 
clearly at last.’ 

Em winked away hot, rebellious, 
but doubting and scared tears. 

‘Is your brother good for any 
thing else, since he has come short 
of a smattering of scholarship ?’ 

‘For anything,’ repeated Em, 
with jealous emphasis, ‘ for a thou- 
sand things.’ 

‘For what then?’ 

‘lam not prepared to say in a 
moment,’ asserted Em, almost cry- 
ing again. ‘He might not do for a 
public office, since he is too old to 
learn the routine, and he would 
take ill with the confinement among 
papers and figures, which are as 
uncongenial to him as books. He 
is too old to begin studying medi- 
cine, and though he would not mind 
the hardest blow himself, I have 
seen him run out of the house duck- 
ing his head and his hands over 
his ears, after he was a great boy, 


poor boy, my 
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when our old Friar’s Lynn doctor 
pulled out one of my teeth. He 
has no capital to set up a shop, 
yet I am sure he would not mind its 
coming between the wind and his 
gentility. He ought to have been a 
squire, with game to preserve, ver- 
min to destroy, horses and dogs to 
ride and rear, train and foster; he 
ought to have commanded opportu- 
nities of fishing in Norway, and 
shooting atthe Cape, without bring- 
ing down on him the ban of exile. 
Now, I believe it is too late for him 
even to sink into a farmer, and be- 
come engrossed with his bullocksand 
cocks and hens. Oh! Mr. Hatch- 
ard, is there no way left but that 
Cuthbert must go away from us, 
across the seas, into the wilds, when 
mamma will pine and die for his 
face, and I shall be left alone ? ’ 

‘Would you care for me fetching 
him up to town, then, and having 
him into the Gardens, on trial? [I 
think I could manage it, and in my 
opinion it would be better worth 
his trouble than herding sheep—or 
cattle in his case—and breaking in 
horses on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and without, as you say, his 
lying under the ban of exile.’ 

Em remained silent, and grew 
first red, and then white. Was this 
what Cuthbert had come to, after 
all? Would her mother not feel it 
worse than expatriation, and con- 
sent to the one before the other ? 

Mr. Hatchard did not resent 
Em’s discomfiture and what was 
under it. It was something pecu- 
liar in this man’s despotism and 
jealousy that there was no mean- 
ness, no personality in them. He 
even took pains to reconcile her to 
his proposal. ‘A post in the Gar- 
dans is all that being a Cantab has 
brought me to—an argument which, 
perhaps, comes to nothing. But 
these squires, into whose ranks you 
would elect your brother by natural 
affinity, who are masters of fox- 
hounds and stables'of horses, and 
who throw open to the public, exhi- 
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bitions of the spoils of their hunts 
abroad,—do not hold the living 
spoils so much cheaper than the 
dead, nor esteem such a situation 
so lightly; it was partly through 
their influence that 1 was appointed 
to mine, but I would have broken 
stones on the high road, or opened 
and shut the locks of a canal, yes, 
I think I would have preferred these 
occupations to becoming a billiard 
marker, a traditional class destina- 
tion. Not that I have any puri- 
tanical objection to billiards in the 
abstract,—I rather object to class 
limitations ; and this post was more 
congenial, You spoke of congeni- 
ality: don’t you think it is hard that 
there should be no field for those 
addicted to animals like your bro- 
ther and myself, short of that of the 
trappers in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany settlements? There is an 
Acclimatisation Society forming 
here, which promises something in 
the future, and for the present the 
Regent’s Park Gardens are not so 
bad. The wage is a decent pit- 
tance, a good deal surer than that 
derived from being a noble director 
of shaky and fraudulent public com- 
panies, not to speak of its being 
more decently gained ; and the work 
for the higher men, who ought to be 
educated, calls forth energy, re- 
source, tact, and is a thousand times 
more interesting than smearing 
sheep anddriving bullock waggons— 
say in Australia—unless the sheep 
and the waggons happen to be 
one’s own property. Of course it is 
the hope of advantage in the context 
which sends us to colonies, British 
or Spanish; but I hear everywhere 
that the chances of a university man 
without the smallest capital are, on 
the whole, nearer nil abroad than at 
home. I suppose I ought to warn 
you that the great bores with us 
are the vulgar sight-seer and the 
last marvellous sensational animal 
which has never been seen in this 
country before. But you describe 
your brother as popular, so probably 
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he would relish the chaffing, both 
of the booby and the beast, and 
they would like it at his hand. 
Altogether it strikes me that Mr. 
Rashleigh may choose a spell at 
our service until he has time to 
look about him, without doing any- 
thing derogs tory to his honour. It 
need not be lost time, and useless 
to him, though he make up his 
mind to goabroad eventually. We 
have cattle and sheep, as well as 
opossums and sloths, and it may 
be in his fayour to get intimately 
acquainted with all the species.’ 

* You are right and I am wrong, 
Mr. Hatchard,’ admitted Em, with- 
out reservation. ‘But believe me, 
Cub is not stuck up; and it would 
let the poor fellow have a taste 
of the desire of his heart—and if he 
take my advice now, he will have 
done with rank and etiquette, if we 
have ever had anything to do with 
them—and indulge himself with his 
inclination since there is no law, 
divine or human, which forbids it 
to him. Cuthbert will be heartily 
obliged to you, and and so will 
mamma, when she understands 
everything ; she may be grateful, for 
you will have preserved her son to 
her. Perhaps you and he will allow 
mamma and me to come to the 
Gardens with the rest of the public, 
and if we solemnly promise never, 
never to poke sulky leopardesses, 
then you may keep us behind the 
uninitiated world on half-holidays, 
and give us the honour of a private 
introduction to your particular 
studies and pets.’ 

‘Sha’n’t we?’ responded Mr. 
Hatchard so emphatically that Em 
felt troubled, and wished he would 
consider his good offices ended and 
leave her. At the same time, Em 
did not know what to make of her 
own sudden acquisition of shyness, 
and was angry with herself for so 
school-girlish an importation. ‘ On 
such an occasion, too,’ Em reflected 
on herself wr athfully, ‘when I might 
have more in my head.’ 
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But still the lodger lingered, as 
if, now that he had crossed the 
Rubicon, he could not go back; as 
if she possessed bird-lime to hold 
his frowning brow, big beard, and 
athletic, well trained limbs fixed 
beside her. And he was frowning 
so heavily again, that in spite of 
her late enlightenment with regard 
to his character, Em was a little 
frightened; yet he only wanted 
to tell her that he thought it 
was but right that she should 
have some communications from 
him in return for what he had re- 
ceived from her, if she would be so 
good as to listen to them. 

‘It is not a pleasant story ; it is 
a hundred times more unpleasant 
than yours. My people have been 
going wrong for ever so long, before 
I was born and for a century or so 
before that. It was high time that 
the place and the rank, in which 
we did no good, should be rid of 
us. A connection of the family 
took me when I was very young 
and tried to rear and save me, his 
plan being to impress upon me be- 
times that all men and women were 
sharpers as well as sinners, and that 
the only way to escape from them 
was for each to keep his own and 
give no quarter. But his deeds 
were better than his words. He 
put me into a profession, where I 
did well enough. I did not dislike 
the discipline, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the world. It was 
a life among men, for I had been 
brought up ‘by a man and felt like 
a stranger among women; and my 
seniors who had wives and families s, 
were mostly men of the old school, 
who had two lives, the one social 
and the other domestic, and they did 
not care to admit the young men who 
shared the first to become: witnesses 
to the shifts and drawbacks of 
the second. I shall disgust you, 
I dare say, but I found the life en- 
durable then, though active duty 
and promotion came, by comparison, 
rarely. I should have got on in 





































































































































































































time, for I can credit—though it 
may sound like a brag 
be a mistake—that the stuff was in 
me for getting on. At the same time 
thebentof thosesquires,to whom you 
said your brother ought to belong, 
was in me too, and I was tempted to 
squander my time and my means on 
horseflesh, setters, terriers, rabbit, 
wild-duck and pigeon shooting, 
down to the unearthing of moles, 
when I was hard up for the society 
of my friends the beasts, because I 
had the nature in me that should 
have made me their master and 
owner. But when the last crash 
came to my people,—you know 
they had been going wrong for 
generations,—I did not see that 
my safety and scathelessness was 
the first and the only thing to be 
looked to in the bad business, not- 
withstanding it might be quite true 
that my patch would serve little 
purpose, except to make the rent 
look worse. My opinion caused me 
to quarrel with my old benefactor 
when I did what I could not help 
doing, and there was nothing for 
me but to begin life anew, apart 
from those with whom I had no- 
thing in common but the poor ties 
of kindred—poor when they are all, 
—taking care to blot out of my 
memory associations and antece- 
dents which it could not be an ad- 
vantage, and which it was certainly 
not agreeable, for me to remember 
under the altered circumstances.’ 
Em was half adrift, and could not 
possibly follow him to any clear com- 
prehension of his story in the cur- 
tailed, pained statement, of the pain 
of which she had so keen a con- 
sciousness that she seemed to share 
the mortification of the proud, re- 
served man, who could never have 
brought himself to say so much to 
a man, but would say it to her be- 
cause she had trusted him, and he 
wanted to justify her trust in her 
own eyes, by showing her that 
trust, like love, begets itself, —a 
generous man in his severity. Em 
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was more agitated than he was 
while he spoke, and she had no 
idea how softly and earnestly she 
said, when he had done, ‘It must 
have been hard upon you. Life 
seems full of trials, but you are 
living down yours.’ She could 
only recall the scope of her words 
when he was gone. 

Mrs. Rashleigh awoke next morn- 
ing to caresses, “smiles, and hopeful, 
reassuring words. ‘Cuthbert is 
coming, mamma ; it is good we had 
not gone to him; I should not won- 
der though he were here to-night.’ 

Mrs. Rashleigh was only hadf 
roused to recollection, but she ex- 
pressed her relief and gratitude by 
little pathetic half gasps, half sobs, 
and feeble foldings of her hands. 
She accepted the reprieve and com- 
pensation eagerly, without reserva- 
tion. She asked no questions to 
expose its sandy foundation. She 
did not demand to see the letter 
this morning; she had got enough 
of letters last night. She shrank 
from a renewal of the disappoint- 
ment and anguish with a child’s 
ignoring of deeper influences and 
broader results,—a touching indi- 
vation of her own weakness and 
weariness. 

When Cuthbert brought his curly- 
headed, light bright- eyed presence 
on the family stage, and showed 
himself, distressed rather than 
shamed, and dutiful and loving as 
ever, the moment he had escaped 
from his false, and was _ re- 
stored to his true position, and 
when he whispered, ‘ Mother, dear, 
I have thrown up my emigration, or 
grand tour to the Andes, whatever 
you like to call it; I am going to 
stay at home instead and have 
you and Em to take care of me,’ 
she pressed his hand and looked 
up to him in blissful content, and 
put away from her the evil day, 
leaving Providence to provide for 
the rest: ‘Oh! yes, my dear, and 
I am sure we have much need to 
look after your buttons—my eyes 
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are failing, but are there not two 
hanging loose, Cub?—and to see 
that you lose no more studs, boy.’ 

* How ever did you and my mother 
fall on your feet for so jolly a lodger, 
since you were to keep lodgers ?’ 
investigated Cuthbert when he had 
recovered his cheerfulness, and he 
and Em were chatting together by 
the parlour fire. 

‘ Jolly !’ exclaimed Em, in depre- 
cation. 

‘Oh! bother, Em, don’t pick up 
my words like a schoolmaster. Of 
course, not jolly in the sense of 
singing comic songs, and wearing 
flash waistcoats—nothing so low as 
that—but a fine fellow and a 
gentleman. How could he get 
up an interest in me and come 
down to Oxford to look me up 
and communicate the old lady’s 
state to me? She’s a great deal 
better, isn’t she, Em? She'll come 
round in no time, won’t she P— 


now that I am with you to plague 
your hearts out of you, and brighten 


you up—that’s what you women 
like. Captain Hatchard knows 
Baker and Monckton, and ever so 
many of the best of the aristocratic 
set at Brazennose, though I ob- 
served he did not care to renew the 
acquaintance. They said he was a 
good fellow and should not be cut, 
though his half-brother did some- 
thing rascally on the turf, and his 
father is at Homburg out of the 
reach of his creditors, proposing to 
break the bank of the rouge-et- 
noir table in the Kiirsaal, I could 
swear. Your Hatchard was of 
a different order and mortally 
ashamed of the others. He sold 
his commission to discharge some 
of the worst claims—those of old 
servants and tradespeople connected 
with the n he cut 
the whole concern, and in place of 
going round with his hat in his 
hand to every accommodating indi- 
ridual in his grade to beg a secre- 
taryship or a “diplomatic office, for 
which he was outrageously un- 
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trained, reared as he had been by 
anold misanthropist and misogynist, 
and disposed of by an ensigncy in a 
marching regiment when he was 
not eighteen, he went down at once 
to the lower spokes of the wheel 
and advertised for a stewardship, 
the duties of which he thought he 
could undertake without being 
guilty of presumption or dishonesty. 
No such situation turned up, and he 
applied to have himself recom- 
mended to a sub-m: magership in 
the Zoological Gardens which was 
vacant, and was nominated imme- 
diately, for he had always occu- 
pied himself with natural history, 
gone a good deal about similar 
gardens abroad when they fell in 
his way, and kept up a connection 
with them. He told me some of 
these particulars himself, and I 
heard the rest—what related to his 
family—when I was speaking of 
him to Baker and Monckton. ‘They 
approve highly of the notion, and 
won’t fail me, good fellows that they 
are. They don’t look down on a 
man for filling such a berth, besides 
that class being good to stand by 
any member of it when his back is at 
the wall, like sticking to the crown, 
though it lieina bush. The Gar- 
dens are in the cause of science, 
there is nothing unworthy in a post 
in them, it is decidedly unique, and 
no better opening offers for me. 
My men are to come and see me 
the first time they are in town, 
and Monckton promises me no 
end of rare specimens of white 
hares and ashen eagles from his 
next expedition to the Arctic 
regions. I expect he will make my 
fortune with the Society.’ 

‘ But seriously, Cuthbert, will 
you be able to bring yourself to ac- 
cept such a strange calling, so diffe- 
rent from the career we had chalked 
out for you, dear ?’ 

‘I take it that it is different,’ 
Cuthbert remarked composedly ; 
‘but haven’t we had enough jof 
humbug, Em ?—profane humbug i in 
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this case, where I was to be put into 
a white choker without either head 
or ballast to wear it. [never came up 
to town withoutvisiting the Gardens 


and looking after that old fellow of 


a hippopotamus ; he is quite a re- 
spectable fogienow. The last time 
when I found on my way back that 
I had missed the Australian devil 
and the earless sheep, I could have 
gone out at the next station and 
done the journey over again to 
remedy the accident. Why do you 

call it a strange calling? Is it not 
good enough for a brick like Hatch- 
ard ? Don’t even Uncle Jeremy 
preach on subduing the beasts of the 
earth ? And I should like to know 
whether subduing is to be read ex- 
terminating, or understanding them 
from tooth to claw, hair to cellular 
tissue, turning them to our pur- 
poses, introducing new varieties into 
those old exhausted skies and fields 
of ours ? Did the man who brought 
in the merino sheep deserve no good 
of his kind? Why when I was a 
little fellow my greatest ambition 
was to grow up and own a menagerie, 
“ Mr. Cuthbert Rashleigh’s Mena- 

gerie!’”” You must remember it, 
Em. My heart warms to the thought 
of going about among the strong 
and the weak, the savage and the 
gentle creatures which seem fresher 
from God’s hand than we seem ; 
arranging for them, winning their 
confidence, till a lion growls. to me 
about its Libyan wastes of sand, and 
the tamarind tree which sprang from 
the cleft of the rock and hid so long 
the hole into its den, and a hum- 
ming bird chirps in a genteel whis- 
per in my ear the secret of the 
cochineal bug at the heart of the 
cactus.’ 

Cuthbert was easily cheered, 
easily depressed, but he was in ear- 
nest in his persuasion of the honour- 
ableness of the pursuit and the 
prospect of simple independence 
which had come to him. He had 
never been ambitious, and the fact 


that Captain Hatchard shared his 
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predilections and put them to use, 
was exceedingly gratifying to Cuth- 
bert. It served to vindicate the 


snubbed, derided, ruling passion of 


his youth, with its faithfully and 
fondly remembered snatches of in- 
dulgence and attainment. It freed 
him from the peculiarly depressing, 
galling, demoralising sense of inca- 
pacity ‘and failure, of becoming a 
burden on his mother and sister, 
which had tortured him of late. 

That was good, yet as Cuthbert 
ran on in his half-forced, half-spon- 
taneous content with his release and 
his promotion, Em ceased to accom- 
pany him; her attention wandered, 
she could feel disquieted and de- 
pressed on her own account, though 
itwas no matter, it was light-minded 
in her to care about it. But she had 
known for just twenty-four hours 
that she could never serve Captain 
Hatchard again in demure, defiant 
recognition “of their relative posi- 
tions. And she had thought to serve 
him, as she would serve Cuthbert— 
with her best, from pure good-will 
and respectful affectionate regard ; 
to that at least he was entitled from 
her, yet, somehow, it fell dampingly 
on her good intentions to be told 
plainly, and to have it deeply im- 
pressed upon her, that he had been 
far better born and bred in a worldly 
sense than she had been; to hear 
that he had been an officer in the 
army, which was innocently held 
as quite an imposing rank at Friar’s 
Lynn. 

What a fool Em had been all along 
to think of a captain in a fire-brigade 
when she heard him addressed by 
his old title in the Gardens, and not 
to read the signs of his old foraging 
cloak and cap, and of the keeper 
who had been an old soldier like the 
other, coming to the house with a 
message and announcing his iden- 
tity as ‘The Captain’s orderly, 
marm. Oh, dash it, his keeper now 
it is, though he is no more moon- 
struck than he ever was.’ To that 
day, duly acknowledged as an equal 
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by the chivalrous Moncktons and 
Bakers, what value would he put 
on her poor offering of esteem, ad- 
miration, devotion, for Cuthbert’s 
deliverer, guardian, and model ? 
And contemporaneously with her 
self-humiliation, she was proud of 
Basil Hatchard. She was certain 
that he would rise above the cloud 
which had enveloped him, and 
lay the foundation of a new ca- 
reer, a new house, either as a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, in a new pro- 
fessorship when the world should 
adopt Thomas Carlyle’s views of 
education, or as an explorer and 
pioneer sent abroad by new societies, 
advocating new branches of physio- 
logy, new discoveries in and employ- 
ment of the animal kingdom. But 
though Mr. Hatchard might be Cuth- 
bert’s friend and the making of 
Cuthbert, it was absurd to think that 
he would follow up the promptings 
of humanity in a strong, straightfor- 
ward nature which had driven him 
to them in their distress, by being 
her friend. The better to cause this 
conviction to fulfil itself, unless its 
hero were as persevering as he was 
resolute, Em began to avoid him— 
now thathe and Cuthbert had agreed 
to share the first floor—as she had 
not done when she was his solitary at- 
tendant. In place of going with the 
public in the attraction of a private 
interest to the Gardens, Em had 
determined never to set her foot 
within the Park; until one day, 
Mr. Hatchard intercepted and ar- 
rested her alone, and asked her 
point-blank and full of unconcealed 
concern, ‘ Have I done anything 
which you object to, Miss Rash- 
leigh ? Are you disappointed in the 
result of my interference for your 
brother ?’ 

‘Surely, no,’ Em assured him 
quickly, thrown off her guard. 
‘Even Uncle Jeremy (as we say), 
who has heard of it, writes that 
le is glad we have recovered our 
wis; he has some hope now for 
all of us, and Cub may go down 
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and see him whenever he can get 
away. Little thanks to Uncle 
Jeremy,—it was you who were Cuth- 
bert’s friend, Mr. Hatchard.’ 

‘Your friend first,’ he declared 
with determination. ‘I don’t care 
to take credit for what I don’t de- 
serve. Cuthbert is a capital fellow, 
and I would be glad to act a friend’s 
part by him now that I know him. 
I feel heartilyashamed of not having 
considered your mother sooner ; but 
it was you who opened my eyes, 
and proved to me, not only my 
harshness, but the injustice from 
which I had hoped I was free. If 
it had not been for you I should 
have gone on from bad to worse, and 
I should have done nothing for your 
family that I have done.’ 

Em contrived to escape from the 
speaker at this point, and so was 
saved from the awkwardness of 
arguing with him on what would 
have been, without certain condi- 
tions, his probable demoralisation, 
and on his general or individual 
benevolence. After that conver- 
sation, however, properly supple- 
mented as it was by Mr. Hatch- 
ard’s solicitude to avail himself of 
Em’s society, by the smoothing of 
the knit on his brow and the gleam- 
ing of a smile through his beard, 
when his eye rested upon her or 
his ear heard her,—Em wisely 
ceased to harass herself about her 
lodger’s superior extraction, his re- 
nounced rank, his persistent friends 
among the Bakers and Moncktons ; 
on the contrary her own glance 
beamed brightly and bonnily, her 
voice sang and laughed in ordinary 
speech, her foot tripped as she 
went about the business of the 
household, dividing her service 
between Mr. Hatchard and Cuth- 
bert, being their careful clever house- 
keeper, their constant confidant and 
adviser, and an interested unwearied 
auditor of the annals of the Gardens, 
and their wild, terrible, beautiful, 
curious, far-gathered charge. 

In October, when unfashionable 
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London had long ago returned from 
its sea-side and country lodgings, 
and fashionable London in public 
offices was only then claiming its 
holidays, fain to spend them in 
pacing stubble and _ turnip-fields 
and beating brushwood, attached 
to the shooting parties of country 
houses, Mr. Hatchard was nomi- 
nated to the staff of the Acclimati- 
sation Society, and Cuthbert stepped 
into his friend’s old shoes. Then 
the Rashleighs’ lodger sought to 
persut ade Mrs. Rashleigh that to 
join together two purses and two 
households would be a great deal 
better than continuing to play at the 
farce of lodging-house keeper and 
lodger, and that if she would give 
him the title of son-in-law she need 
not fear that either Em or her- 
self would fail to be provided for, 
so long as he was strong in body and 
in mind, and could work and plan 
for their maintenance and comfort ; 
and that was saying nothing of 
Cuthbert, who was now a little 
jealous of anybody but himself doing 
anything to support his mother, at 
least, and who contributed his pro- 
portion of the family funds with a 
half boyish pride and exultation, 
after what he styled his dead lock 
and awful miserable mess at Oxford. 
Basil Hatchard no more dreaded 
to connect himself withapoor family, 
and help to carry them to safety, 
with the filial fidelity of the old 
Roman, on his broad shoulders, than 
he had dreaded to come out of his 
rank on the downfall of his family, 
and—scorning to haunt like adismal 
repining g ghost the scenes of old tra- 
ditional conventional station, scorn- 
ing to be dependent on any man, 
to become a hanger-on and modern 
parasite (these were the only situa- 
tions, by the bye, which the stern 
man did scorn)—to avail himself 
of the gift he possessed to set him- 
self to be the founder of a new 
family, the architect of new for- 
tunes. With such an end in view, 
and with other inclinations and at- 
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tainments, this man would not 
have hesitated to be fencing, draw- 
ing, singing master, master on board 
a “yacht, gamekeeper, gardener, 
counting that revolutions in fami- 
lies, like revolutions in nations, are 
sent to awaken men to their short- 
comings, by forcing them to resign 
their class immunities and to return 
to primitive obligations—practising 
in earnest what they have learnt as 
amateurs—earning their bread in 
the sweat of their brows. 

Em’s mother, timid as she was, 
had implicit trust in their lodger at 
last, and readily consented not to 
fear for the future when she had his 
heavy brow and square jaw at her 
back, to see in him not only a bride- 
groom for Em, to elevate her early 
into the blessedness and honour of 
the marriagestate, andshed upon her 
mother reflected lustre, but the most 
gallant and trustworthy of gently 
born bridegrooms, who had come 
scatheless out of the fire, only tem- 
pered by it, converting his adversity 
into the beginning of the most reli- 
able and enduring of prosperities. 
A man who had helped to make a 
man of Mrs. Rashleigh’s Cuthbert, 
showing the world that there had 
been meaning in his strong stead- 
fast loves and hates, which had 
brought the boy such eager joy 
and dull trouble, by streams and 
hedge-rows, and at school desks 
and on college floors,—by drawing 
the lad out of the slough of idle- 
ness and hopelessness into which 
he was sinking; saving him from 
the selfish expatriation to which he, 
the widow’s only son and Em’s only 
brother, the natural manly head, 
shelter, and shield of the family, 
had in despair doomed himself. 

Em did not refuse her consent 
to the contract, for the very good 
reason that it was already plec ded, 
signed and sealed, and that “she 
would sooner die now than disavow 
her allegiance to her old mystery; 
bugbear, and tyrant of a lodger. 
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\ IGNET is most certainly a re- 
i markable man, and a remark- 
able writer. We purpose to speak 
of him only in his quality of a 
writer, although, we confess, it is 
often difficult to draw a clear line of 
separation between the man and the 
author. Only an old and good- 
natured man can frankly avow all 
the faults and shortcomings of a 
light-minded and blunderingyoung- 
ster, reprimand him severely, and 
yet follow him with patronising 
benevolence through all his scrapes 
even to prison. That is the posi- 
tion Mignet occupies with respect 
to Francis I. It is amiable. But 
not all men are so amiable as the 
Nestor of French historians. We 
must sometimes part company with 
him, and even occasionally try his 
patience by dry business questions 
proffered in a dry manner. 

Mignet published as far back as 
the year 1824 his Histoire de la 


Révolution Francaise, a masterpiece 
which raised him at once to the 


highest position in literature. He 
had, consequently, then already at- 
tained to the full development of his 
intellectual powers. His Rivalité 
de Charles Quint et de Frangois Ter, 
which is now publishing, shows that 
his mental faculties are quite un- 
impaired by his seventy years of 
life. Mignet is still as fresh and 
as teeming with projects and ideas 
as he was thirty or forty years 
ago. It is even probable that, if 
he does not carry out his purpose 
of writing, after the Rivalité, a 
great history of the Reformation, 
he will be remembered by future 
generations chiefly by his first 
and last historical works. He en- 
joys, therefore, the rare privilege 
of having been able to make use for 
his literary labours, of the long 
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period of forty-two years in full 
vigour of body and mind. The op- 
portunities offered to him of obtain- 
ing information in respect to the 
subjects on which he was engaged, 
were greater than those within the 
reach of almost any other historian. 
Not to speak of the rich repositories 
of historical documents in the capi- 
tal of France—not to mention his 
valuable private collections of printed 
and unprinted state papers, we will 
remind the reader only of the 
vast work executed by the French 
Government at his suggestion, 
under his direction, and, we may 
add, almost for his personal use. 
Tens of thousands of historical 
documents, preserved in foreign 
countries, were copied and deposited 
in the Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
geres in Paris, the archives of which 
were during many years under his 
direction. The works which he 
has written are, nevertheless, by no 
means numerous. He has never 
permitted himself to be hurried on. 
The publication of the Rivalité de 
Charles Quint et de Francois Ter, 
for instance, was begun in the 
month of January 1854. The work 
has up to this moment advanced 
from the year 1519 to the year 
1528. Thus, the history of eight 
years has absorbed at least twelve 
years’ labour. When the ten chap- 
ters which hitherto have been printed 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, will 
be collected in a book, they will fill 
one volume of scarcely more than 
400 pages. Nevertheless the result 
is in perfect keeping with the time, 
industry, and genius bestowed ‘on 
the work. The Rivalité, de Charles 
Quint et de Francois Ier embodies 
as much information as is available 
in our days to any one man. The 
delineation Mignet gives of persons 
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490 Mignet’s 
and of events is clear, vivid, and 
life-like. His judgment is honest 
and penetrating. The style is so 
perfect that we should hardly wish 
to see a single word added, sup- 
pressed, or alter ed, 

If, in spite of all the praise due to 
Mignet, we find fault, and serious 
fault, with his work, it is not to the 
author we address our reproaches. 
He has done whatever an historian 
an do to offer to the public a work 
as near perfection as possible. But 
the state in which genuine historical 
documents now are is so little satis- 
factory that only a restricted use 
can be made of them. With a few 
exceptions we may state that in our 
days the archives of the various go- 
vernments of Europe are accessible 
to the student of history. Dispersed 
and unsifted, however, as these 
historical documents are — many 
thousands of them in cipher, with- 
out the corresponding deciphering 
—even a life so long and so well 
employed as that of Mignet does 
not suffice first to find out where 
they are, and then to read them, 
and mould them into history. As 
long as one despatch must be sought 
for in one country, and the answer 
to it—or still worse, an inclosure in 
cipher which orders the ambas- 
sador not to execute the instructions 
written in plain writing—is pre- 
served in another country, perhaps 
a thousand miles distant, it is im- 
possible for the historian to discover 
them, to read them, to compare 
them with one another, and to elicit 
from them the real intentions of the 
government. That can be done 
only when all the documents which 
hitherto have remained in undis- 
turbed repose in the different 
archives of Hurope are collected, 
arranged, rendered easily intelli- 
gible by deciphering those of 
which the decipherings have been 
lost, and made accessible to the 
student of history by publication. 
Attempts to execute such a task 
have been made, and are still 
making. We acknowledge them 


s Charles V. 
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with gratitude. But all the vari- 
ous plans upon which these publica- 
tions are founded are too narrow. 
They will not, we are afraid, lead to 
satisfactory results so long as they 
are not based on the largest founda- 
tions. The widest plans which 
hitherto have been, we do not say 
éxecuted, but only contemplated, 
are those of publishing the corre- 
spondence of one given government 
with certain other governments. 
Suppose, for instance, the French 
coramission had really collected 
the whole correspondence between 
Francis I., on the one part, and the 
Pope, Charles V., the King of Eng- 
land, &c.,on the othe r part : should 
Ww ebe enabled thereby to forma well- 
founded judgment on the political 
relations of Francis with any one of 
his brother kings? Certainly not. 
The Pope, the Emperor, the King 
of England, &c., might all of them 
send ‘loving messages of peace to 
France, and at the s same time con- 
cert between themselves a plan to 
destroy that kingdom. Thatis not 
an idle surmise of ours. Such has 
been the almost unvarying policy of 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries,—a continual conspiracy 
of all against all. 

In order to know whether any 
one government was right in trust- 
ing or suspecting the professions of 
any other government, it is not 
sufficient to read the despatches 
addressed to this government alone. 
The correspondence of all the other 
governments with each other must 
be consulted. If we, for instance, 
wish to know whether Francis 1. 
acted on a certain occasion as a 
clear-sighted politician, or as a 
poor dupe, we must inform our- 
selves of what the real intentions of 
the Pope, the Emperor, the King of 
England, &e., were, and those inten- 
tions we only can learn from the 
correspondence between themselves, 
not from that with France. What 
the student of history wants is, 
therefore, not the correspondence of 
this or that statesman, nor that of 
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one single government, but the 
whole correspondence of, at least, 
the leading powers of the period in 
which he is concerned, Any attempt 
to select such state papers as relate 
to ayy special transaction, or to any 
special country, must be a failure. 
The whole foreign policy of any one 
government forms, as it were, but 
one body, of which its relations 
with special other governments are 
the members. We will try to make 
this clear by an example. Suppose 
that Charles V. had to decide 
whether it was wise or unwise to go 
to war with England. The relative 
strength of the Emperor and of 
Henry VIII. would, in such a case, 
be only a secondary consideration. 
The first and most vital question 
would be what the relations of 
Charles with the other powers were. 
Would Italy remain quiet, or attack 
his Italian possessions whilst he 
was occupied in a war with England? 
Would France be in a position to 
assist England effectually? The 
answer to this latter question 
depended again on the state of 
public affairs in Turkey. Could the 
King of France count upon the 
support of the Turks? But the 
concatenation of facts which were 
to be taken into consideration did 
not even stop here. The question 
whether Turkey was able to under- 
take a war in Europe depended on 
her relations with the Sophi of 
Persia. Many of our readers will 
be inclined to suppose that, drawing 
upon our imagination, we are 
exaggerating the case. They are 
mistaken, if they do so. Charles V. 
was more than once waiting for the 
news from Constantinople or from 
Persia, before he decided on a mea- 
sure which regarded France or 
England. Had we ten times as 
much space at our disposal as we 
have, we could transcribe any 
number of passages from official 
despatches and protocols of sittings 
of the Privy Council which would 
remove all doubts. 

Thus, the whole foreign policy of 
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any given government forming but 
one body, it is a mutilation to tear 
out from it single state papers re- 
lating to a certain subject or to 
a certain country, the real mean- 
ing of which can only be under- 
stood, if they are read in connec- 
tion with the rest of the corre- 
spondence of the same government. 
Suppose an amateur of pictures had 
decided upon making a complete 
collection of all the images by which 
the old masters have given expres- 
sion to their ideas of one of those 
personages who so often are re- 
presented in the masterpieces of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
As the originals are not to be had, 
he would send an artist to the 
various picture-galleries of Europe 
with the order to procure him 
copies. But what would we say if 
he enjoined the artist to copy only 
the one figure in question out of the 
groups of which it forms a part? 
Would not the expression, the ges- 
tures, in fine, all the better part of 
the picture, remain utterly unintel- 
ligible, because the surrounding and 
explaining figures are wanting? In 
science as in art the real significance 
of one special point becomes intel- 
ligible only when all the other 
points are understood with which 
it stands in connection. 

We do not conceal from our- 
selves the difficulties of such a 
work as that of which we are 
speaking. The documents, it will 
be objected by many, would per- 
haps fill more than a hundred large 
volumes. Certainly they would. 
But if the volumes amounted not 
only to more than one hundred, 
but to more than five hundred, 
would that be a misfortune? The 
student would rather surround 
himself with any number of volumes, 
than undergo the humiliating idea, 
when composing a history, that he 
is constantly exposed to the dan- 
ger of falling into preposterous 
mistakes in consequence of the 
fragmentary state of the sources 
of information which are at his 
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disposal. We repeat, therefore, once 
more, that nothing less than a com- 
plete publication of the whole politi- 
cal correspondence of the leading 
governments can satisfy the legiti- 
mate demands of the historian : 
but we hasten to add that any in- 
stalment, made in the right direc- 
tion, would be accepted by us with 
gratitude. 

The consequence of the compara- 
tively small amount of genuine 
historical information which is now 
at our disposal, especially with re- 

gard to the policy of Charles V., is 
visible in the very title which Mignet 
has chosen for his wor He has 
called it Rivalité, ee according 
to his opinion, Charles and Francis 


were rivals down to the middle of 


the sixteenth century, that is to say, 
until the death of the 
France. Rivalry isa state of things 
in which two, or more than two 
persons compete for the same ob- 
jects. Such rivalry existed between 
the two princes, but it existed only 
during the earlier years of their 
reigns. It ceased perhaps immedi- 
ately after the battle of Pavia, and 
did certainly not outlive the inter- 
view of the Pope and Francis I. 
at Marseilles. During the elec- 
tion of the Emperor in the year 
1519, and during the first Italian 
wars, both Charles and. Francis 
aspired to the dominion of the 
whole of the Christian world. They 
were then rivals. When, how- 
ever, King Francis reduced his am- 
bition to schemes of conquering 
portions of Italy, when he offered 
the Emperor to divide England be- 
tween them, and even Page he pro- 
posed a division of the 
Kurope, he was an aaieaak but 
not a rivalof Charles. For Charles 
never abandoned his plan of render- 
ing himself master of the whole 
of Christendom, France included. 
He strove after universal empire, 
whilst Francis, during the second 
half of his reign, endeavoured only 
to aggrandise France by partial 
conquests. The object which the 
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Emperor had in view was very dif- 
ferent from that at which the King 
of France aimed ; not only in quan- 
tity, but also in quality. The em- 
pire which Charles V. imagined he 
was destined to realise was a gafe- 
guard of the universal peace of 
Christendom, purchased by the 
sacrifice of national independence ; 
the division of Europe which Francis 
aimed at professed to be the inde- 
pendence of nations at the price of 
continual strife and war. 

Mignet explains the origin of the 
rivalry between Charles V. and 
Francis I. in too narrow a manner. 
Both princes, he informs us, pos- 
sessed powerful kingdoms, great 
qualities of mind, and an extreme 
ambition. When, therefore, the im- 
perial throne had become vacant, 
hey both of them competed for it, 
and the competition once begun 
was continued afterwards. That 
Charles V. and Francis I. were 
monarchs of powerful kingdoms is 
certain, and that they possessed 
great qualities and inordinate am- 
bition may also be true. But does 
that explain the case, or exhaust 
it? Did the competition between 
the houses of Valois and Hapsburg 
spring from the personal qualities 
f Charles and Francis? Had it 
not taken-place, if Charles, or Fran- 
cis, or both of them, had been less 
ambitious ? We think the struggle 
was inevitable, whatever the per- 
sonal character of Charles and 
Francis might have been. 

In the middle of the fifteenth 
century there was no really power- 
ful state in Europe. England 
was ruined by her intestine wars 
France was weakened by the opposi- 
tion of her great feudatories to her 
central government. It was almost 
dismembered. Spain was divided 
into Granada, Castile, Aragon, and 
Navarre; each of these kingdoms 
continually waging wars with its 
neighbours, and raising up civil 
discord in them. Italy was broken 
up into a great number of states ; 
and Germany counted the princes, 
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cities, and noblemen by thousands 

who virtually were more or less 
> rr x 

petty sovereigns. The Emperor 

Frederick Ill. was so much re- 

duced that he had been obliged 

to go in a cart, drawn by oxen, 


from one place to another, half 


beggar half Cesar, yet never giv- 
ing up the aspirations after su- 
premacy which the princes of 
Austria cherished with unswerv- 
ing constancy. When Louis XI. 
founded a strong government and 
reduced the all but sovereign vassals 
to obedience, France was the only 
great power in Christendom. One 
powerful king among any number 
of mean states threatens the inde- 
pendence of all of them. This 
danger naturally provoked oppo- 
sition; and the desire to found 
another power, strong enough to 
resist France, was quite legitimate. 
The union of Castile and Aragon 
with Burgundy and Austria was 
the consequence of it. The new 
Hispano-Austrian power, however, 
grew, from circumstances which 
we cannot explain in this place, 
stronger than had originally been 
intended. Before Charles V. was 
born, it was clear that the states 
which the first-born son of the 
Archduchess Juana was to inherit 
would form so mighty an em- 
pire that not only would the in- 
fluence of France be counterpoised, 
but also its existence as an inde- 
pendent kingdom would be threat- 
ened. When the mother of Charles 
was about to bring forth, states- 
men in all parts of Christendom 
vere speculating whether the child 
would be a male or a female. As 
soon as he was born letters were 
despatched from Ghent to all parts 
of Europe, announcing the birth of 
the future lord of the world.. When 
Charles was quite a child, and it 
could hardly be known whether he 
would be ambitious or not, both 
his grandfathers, Maximilian and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, did not con- 
tent themselves with entertaining 
vague hopes or impotent wishes for 
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his future greatness. They actually 
contracted formal treaties with other 
potentates, in which the right of 
the future representative of the 
houses of Spain and Austria to be 
the emperor of the world was re- 
cognised. In the treaty, for instance, 
which Pope Julius II. concluded on 
the 19th of November 1512, with 
the Cardinal of Gurk, who acted 
in the name of Maximilian, it 
was stipulated in clauses 4 and 5 
that France was to be subjugated 
and dismembered ; whilst clause 14 
same treaty contains the 
conditions on which the Turkish 
empire was to be conquered, and 
the two crowns of the Roman ‘ Im- 
perators,’ that of the Occident and 
that of the Orient, were to be 
placed on the same head. Similar 
stipulations are to be found in other 
treaties of that period. We will, 
however, mention only one more of 
them. In the month of September 
1515, Pope Leo X., the Empe- 
ror Maximilian, King Ferdinand 
the Catholic, the Duke of Milan, 
and the Swiss Confederacy con- 
cluded a treaty in which it was 
stipulated in as many words that 
‘ Jerusalem and the whole of Syria, 
the Constantinopolitan empire, and 
the other kingdoms, provinces, dis- 
tricts, &c., of the Turks’ were to 
be conquered, and that ‘the old 
Roman empires, that of the Occi- 
dent and that of the Orient, were 
to be revived and to be united’ in 
the house of Austria. This is not 
the place to enter into the question 
whether it was possible or not to 
carry out plans of such vastness. 
It is sufficient to show that the idea 
of a universal Christian empire 
was already entertained by both 
the grandfathers of Charles. Mignet 
is, therefore, wrong 


in ascribing a 
very small portion of that plan— 
with which alone he is acquainted— 


to the immoderate ambition of 
Charles. Charles was not a politi- 
cal adventurer who, encouraged by 
success, conceived the plan to t 

whether fortune would favour him 
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in greater undertakings. He was 
brought up from the earliest years of 
his childhood inthe idea that the em- 
pire of the world belonged to him by 
right. He entered upon it with the 
concentrated energy of his passionate 
mind, and had not entirely given 
up his aspirations when he was 
concluding his life in Yuste. - All 
his various measures of war or 
peace with special countries were 
regarded by him as so many steps 
towards the attainment of his ulti- 
mate plans. For instance, his first 
Italian wars were in appearance 
carried on for nothing else than in 
order to expel the French from 
Milan and from Genoa. As soon, 
however, as we enter into the in- 
timacy of the Emperor and his 
most confidential. advisers, we sec 
that they wanted to expel Francis 
from Italy in order that they might 
render themselves masters of Milan 
and Genoa. They wished to render 
themselves masters of Milan and 
Genoa in order to gain dominion 
over the whole of Italy. They 
wanted to be lords of Italy because, 
once masters of that rich country, 
they thought they would soon be 
_able to subject the rest of Christen- 
dom. That is not a mere guess of 
ours. ‘To show the reader how the 
Emperor and his advisers thought 
on this subject, we may be per- 
mitted to transcribe a short passage 
from a protocol of a sitting of the 
Privy Council in which the war in 
Italy was taken into consideration : 
La premiére considéracion est que les 
duchez de Milan et Gennes sont les clefs et 
la porte pour povoir garder et dominer 
toute TItalie, et I'Italie establie et bien 
reduite est le vrai et sceptre pour 
dominer tout le monde, et pour ce que les 
Francois vos enemies le cognoissent trés- 
bien et quilz tiennent ce point en plus 
dextime que la deffence de leur propre 
roiaulme comme ilz ont bien monstré a 
présent par effet, fault considérer, &e. 
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A considerable number of similar 
instances could be adduced. In fact, 
the idea of universal empire is 
either clearly stated or implicitly 
admitted in all 
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Charles V. which were destined to 
be seen only by the initiated. Some- 
times, but rarely, a confidential 
councillor of the crown let out the 
secret by a blunder. For instance, 
Fray Garcia Laoysa, who was con- 
fessor and privy councillor of the 
Emperor, and a cardinal besides, 
had a very high opinion of his ora- 
torical and persuasive powers. He 
thought no man could resist them. 
When he was in Rome he under- 
took to persuade Pope Clement 
VII. and even the French ambas- 
sador, that the Pope and the whole 
of Christendom would gain great 
advantages by accepting Charles 
as universal Emperor. Miguel 
Mai, who was then imperial am- 
bassador in Rome, entertained a 
much meaner opinion, not only 
his own arguments, but also of the 
sway of arguments in general over 
interested mankind. He reasoned 
with the Pope and his brother diplo- 
matists just as much as he was 
bound to do, and preferred to em- 
ploy his leisure hours in strolling 
through the streets of Rome, and in 
digging up old coins or other cu- 
riosities, in the ruins of the old tem- 
ples and palaces. When, however, 
he heard what Fray Laoysa was 
doing, his equanimity forsook him, 
and he sent immediately a letter to 
his master, requesting him, in the 
strongest terms, to put a stop to the 
indiscretions of the friar. 

Without entering any further into 
detail, we will mention only one fact 
which at once must remove all doubt. 
That Charles V. was occupied during 
the whole of his political career with 
plans of conquering Italy is admitted 
on all sides. That Charles intended 
to reduce the King of France to the 
position of a vassal is very clearly 
shown by Mignet himself, in the 
chapter of the Rivalité, in which he 
speaks of the negotiations relating 
to the treaty of Madrid. We shall 
hereafter find opportunity to re- 
turn to this subject. Charles V. 
made, in the year 1528, serious pre- 
parations to conquer England. His 
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correspondence, relating to this en- 
terprise, with discontented noble- 
men in Ireland, is curious and in- 
structive enough. As the corre- 
spondence of the Emperor relating to 
England will soon be published, we 
must forbear from speaking more 
of it here, and content ourselves 
with stating that Charles never gave 
up the plan of bringing England 
under his dictation. Moreover, the 
two expeditions of Charles V. to the 
north coast of Africa were nothing 
else than the beginning of the ex- 
ecution of his plan to conquer the 
Turkish empire. We must repeat 
that we do not make here vague 
surmises. We speak from positive 
knowledge. Few state papers can 
be more interesting than the des- 
patches, relating to this enterprise, 
which were exchanged between the 
imperial court, the Pope, Venice, 
and the famous pirate and king, 
Barbarossa. Juan de Vergara was 
sent by the Emperor, in the year 
1540, to Constantinople to negotiate 
a treaty of alliance with Barbarossa 
against the Sultan, who was then 
his suzerain lord. Barbarossa re- 
ceived the imperial envoy in a room, 
the furniture of which consisted of 
one chair, covered with green velvet, 
and of a number of wooden boxes, 
containing er -and cannon 
balls for the fleet of the pirate. 
Barbarossa, seated on the chair, and 
the imperial envoy on a box which, 
for aught he knew, might have been 
filled with powder, conversed, often 
for hours together, about the plans 
of the Emperor, and settled the 
destinies of kingdoms and empires. 
Such despatches as for instance 
that of Juan de Vergara, dated the 
26th of April 1540, have all the 
stirring interest of a romance. 
Suppose we knew nothing. of 
the political plans of Charles V., and 
were only informed that he intended 
to add Italy, France, England and 
the Turkish empire to the domi- 
nions which he already possessed, 
what would our judgment of his 
lans be? Would we not see at a 
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glance that he aimed at a revival of 
the old Roman empire? Did not 
the countries which he already pos- 
sessed, together with those which 
he intended to gain, constitute the 
extent of the Roman empire before 
its division into an Eastern and 
Western empire ? 

We sincerely regret that Mignet 
had not at his disposal the docu- 
ments which disclose the real policy 
of Charles V. Unacquainted with 
the secret plans of the Emperor, he 
was unable to form an adequate 
judgment of the conduct not only 
of Charles V., but also of Francis 
I. Measures which he ascribes to 
the personal ambition of the King of 
France, were not seldom legitimate 
acts of self-defence. Where Mignet 
reprehends Francis I., because he 
adopted what appez ars to Mignet 
an ambitious line of policy, we 
are inclined to reproach him for 
his want of statesmanship and 
earnestness of purpose which pre- 
vented him from carrying it out. 
The plans of the Emperor were 
foiled, but Francis did not do what 
he ought to have done as king 
of the one great kingdom in Chris- 
tendom which was ‘strong enough 
to offer resistance to Charles V. 
Francis too often neglected his 
duties, not only towards France, 
but also towards the other states 
of Europe, the independence of 
which depended on him more than 
on any other prince. 

The Rivalité de Charles Quint et 
de Frangois Ievr, by Mignet, opens 
with a detailed description of the 
contest of the two rival kings for 
the imperial crown in 1519. Mignet 
leads us over the same ground on 
which another historian of high re- 
putation, Leopold Ranke, has more 
than once taken us. The difference 
between the two historians is as 
great as it can be between two men 
of eminence. Leopold Ranke relates 
to us the facts of history in a more 
or less general form; adding to them 
superabundant detail, which bears 
testimony to his great industry, 
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but which we could wish to receive 
in a more palatable form. In the 
works of Ranke we do not see the 
persons who were the. actors ; and 
even in the rare instances when 
they become visible to us, we can 
scarcely distinguish their features. 
They are hazy phantoms; rather 
shadowy embodiments of general 
ideas than living men with warm 
heart-blood flowing through their 
veins, and originating passions and 
aspirations. Mignet, on the other 
hand, introduces us directly to the 
living men. We meet in his book 
princes, ministers, generals and 
ambassadors, who are, in substance, 
not very different from persons we 
occasionally meet in the real world 
in which we live. Through them, 
and only through them, we learn 
the affairs of state and the policy 
of their days. Another difference 
between the French and the Ger- 
man historian, consists in the cir- 
cumstance that Mignet is always 
perfectly clear, even where he errs 
from imperfect knowledge; whilst 
Ranke is not seldom almost unin- 
telligible, even when he is well in- 
formed. Mignet groups his history 
with a simplicity and an artistical 
feeling which exercise a great charm 
on our mind: Ranke is confused, 
and wearies us. We read Mignet 
for information and for pleasure ; 
we undergo the tiresome task of 
unriddling Ranke only because we 
hope to Tearn from him. As for 
uncouth words of eight, and some- 
times of more syllables,' into which 
Ranke occasionally twists the Ger- 
man language, we do not think that 
Mignet is capable of coining any- 
thing similar. 

Mignet’ s narrative of the in- 
trigues of the election of 1519 is 
excellent, if regarded as a work of 
art. We do not believe that this 
dirty affair has ever before been 
nearly so well related. The princes 
electors were seven in number,—-the 
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King of Bohemia, the Archbishop 
of Mentz, the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, the Archbishop of Treves, 
the Prince Elector of Saxony, the 
Markgrave of Brandenburgh, and 
the Count Palatine. The King of 
Bohemia was a minor, and, besides, 
a brother-in-law of Charles. He 
could be relied upon. Frederic, 
Prince Elector of Saxony, was in- 
accessible to corruption. ’ But the 
other five electors vied with one 
another as to which of them would 
commit the most contemptible acts 
in order to obtain a higher price for 
his vote. As early as in the year 
1516, Francis had gained the Arch- 
bishop of Treves. In the year 1517 
the Markgrave of Brandenburgh 
sold his vote to the King of France. 
The price was a marriage of the 
Princess Renée of France with the 
eldest son of the Markgrave, a dower 
of 150,000 écus d’or (8,300,000 
francs), a pension of 4,000 livres 
a year, and another pension of 
8,000 livres. The brother of the 
Markgrave was Archbishop of 
Mentz. He was also bought by 
Francis. Soon afterwards the Count 
Palatine was won. Francis thus 
commanded four votes, that is to say, 
he had assured the majority of votes 
for his election. But Maximilian 
and Charles did not remain idle. 
Offering higher bribes than Francis, 
they bought back the votes of the 
princes electors, so that they com- 
manded five votes. Only the vote 
of the Archbishop of Treves re- 
mained to the King of France, 
the Prince Elector of Saxony de- 
claring himself neither for the 
one nor for the other candidate. 
After the death of Maximilian the 
intrigues increased, and buying 
and selling votes was carried on 
with even greater shamelessness 
than before. Agents of Charles 
and agents of Francis travelled 
without interruption from one of 
the electors to the other, with 
Deutsche 
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beasts of burden behind them laden 
with gold. The Pope and the 
King of England also took part 
in the election. The conduct of 
neither of them was praiseworthy. 
The princes electors promised their 
votes in formal tre ities, swore to 
them, and broke their oaths and 
treaties immediately afterwards. 
At one time Charles, and at another 


time Francis, had the majority of 


votes promised to them. The Arch- 
bishop of Mentz sold his vote six 
times, every time obtaining, or at- 
tempting to obtain, a higher price 
for it. The scandalous proceed- 
ings of the electors at last roused 
the people. Citizens and _pea- 
sants armed themselves. When 
the electors went to Frankfort, 
Franz Sickingen, at the 
more than 20,000 men, marched to 
its immediate neighbourhood. The 


Diet was opened on the 18th of 


June, and on the 28th of the same 
month, the princes electors, robed 
in their scarlet gowns, proceeded 
in great state to the Church of St. 
Bartholomew to elect the future 
Emperor. The Archbishop of Mentz 
spoke first. He asked whether 
Francis, Charles, or another Ger- 
man prince ought to be elected, 
and answered his own question by 
declaring that the King of France 
could not be elected, ‘because the 
‘Golden Bull’ excluded all foreigners 
from the imperial throne. The elec- 
tion of one of the smaller princes 
of Germany, he added, would be 
attended with many inconveniences. 
Charles was therefore the only 
eligible candidate, and the Arch- 
bishop invited the other electors 
to give him their votes. Mignet 
says this harangue produced a great 
effect upon the electors, Although 
the Archbishop of Treves delivered 
a weak speech against Charles, de- 
claring that a king of Spain was as 
much a foreigner as 
France, all the seven electors soon 
‘tame to an understanding, and 
Charles was unanimously elected. 


A modern statesman of eminence 


head of 


a king of 
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is said to have observed, that the 
method in which history is written 
is calculated to injure the memory 
of the statesmen of the past. The 
historian can, without any great dif- 
ficulty, form his judgment whether 
a political measure of the past has 
been opportune or inopportune, 
since he knows, or can know, all the 
consequences of it which afterwards 
have come to light. He imparts 
his easily obtained know ledge to his 
reader. Thus the author as well 
as his readers assume a false supe- 
riority in statesmanship and in judg- 
ment over the politician who had to 
decide upon the adoption of political 
measures, at atime when the great- 
est sagacity was not sufficient to 
foresee all the consequences which 
were then veiled in the impenetrable 
mystery of the future. Those who 
hold these opinions advise historians 
to place themselves on a perfect 
level with the kings and ministers, 
whose actions they describe, waiv- 
ing all the advantages they derive 
from the knowledge of posterior 
events. Mignet seems to have acted 
upon this advice. He carefully con- 
ceals from the reader, in every stage 
of his history, what is to happen 
the very next day. He speaks of 
every new tergiversation of an elec- 
tor, of every vote lost or gained by 
either of the candidates, as though 
it could influence the result of the 
election, until at the conclusion of 
his narrative he informs us, through 
the Archbishop of Mentz, that the 
election of Francis was impossible 
from the beginning. 

We take exception against such a 
method of writing history. In awork 
of fiction, it is both legitimate and 
feasible not to betray the least notion 
of what will happen the next hour. 
It is legitimate, because the principal 
object for which most works of fic- 
tion are composed is to entertain the 
reader. To excite his curiosity is, 
therefore, perfectly allowable. It is 
feasible, because the reader of a 
novel or a poem does not know any- 
thing beforehand of the persons who 
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are to be the actors of the story. 
Even if the names are historical, the 
reader knows that the author of a 
novel or of a poem is not bound to 
adhere to historically established 
facts. His curiosity to know how 
the story will end can, therefore, be 
kept alive by the reticence of the 
writer. The aim of the historian, 
on the contrary, is, or ought to be, 
to explain the character of men who 
have really existed, to render clearly 
intelligible facts which have really 
occurred. The reader of a good 
history may be entertained in read- 
ing it, but his entertainment springs 
only from the satisfaction he de- 
rives from obtaining, without great 
exertion, more accurate knowledge 
on a subject in which he is inte- 
rested. As the principal object 
for which history is written is 


to impart exact information on 
eminently complicated subjects, it 
would be wrong to preclude the his- 
torian from bringing to bear upon 
them all his knowledge of what 


has happened before or afterwards, 
whenever it is likely that greater 
clearness will be obtained thereby. 
Besides, the readers of history, with 
the exception of the most ignorant, 
have already a general notion of the 
persons whom they meet in the 
narrative. There is probably not a 
single person who knew not that 
Charles, and not Francis, was elected 
Emperor before he opened the 
Rivalité de Charles Quint et Francois 
Ter by Mignet. The curiosity of the 
reader, therefore, cannot be excited 
by carefully concealing the final 
result of the contest, until the proper 
moment for disclosing it has arrived. 
Thus Mignet gains nothing by the 
method he has adopted ; whilst, on 
the other hand, he creates for him- 
self great difficulties which he, in 
fact, always overcomes in respect 
to art, but which expose him to 
censure as to historical accuracy. 
We will give one example. In 
the month of February 1519, Charles 
sent his Chamberlain Armerstorff to 
the Archbishop of Mentz, who had 
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gone over to the French party. The 
Archbishop declared to the envoy, 
without blushing, that he had sold 
his vote to Francis, because Francis 
had offered him a higher price for 
it, adding, however, that he would 
sell it back to Charles, if Charles 
were the highest bidder. Armer- 
storff asked the Archbishop how 
much he asked for his vote. One 
hundred thousand florins in addition 
to what Charles had already pro- 
mised. Such was the answer of the 
Archbishop. Armerstorff thought 
that the demand was exorbitant, and 
threatened to break off all negotia- 
tions. The Archbishop reduced then, 
successively, his demands to 80,000 
florins, to 60,000 florins, to 50,000 
florins, and contented himself, at 
last, with 20,000 florins, which were 
to be paid to him over and above 
the money he had already received, 
and the promise which had already 
been made to him. When the bar. 
gain was concluded, he opened a 
chest and showed Armerstorff his 
correspondence with Francis and 
with the other princes electors. 
It was clear from these letters that 
the French had made him much 
higher offers, which, he said, he re- 
fused from patriotism as a German 
prince, and from love for the house 
of Hapsburg. As Mignet does not 
mention the Golden Bull until he 
speaks of the election ceremonies, 
and as the reader is not likely to 
remember all the clauses of the con- 
stitutional law of the German em- 
pire, the Archbishop of Mentz gets 
credit for being not quite so cor- 
rupted as at first he appeared. As 
he foregoes greater pecuniary ad- 
vantages from considerations for the 
weal of his country, his roguery 
seems to be mitigated by some better 
feelings. Had, however, Mignet 
elucidated the behaviour of the 
Archbishop of Mentz on this occa- 
sion by what the same Archbishop 
said and did a few months after- 
wards in the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in Frankfort, the reader 
would at once have seen that the 
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Archbishop added only one piece 
more of hypocritical knavery to his 
long list of rogueries when he 
showed his letters to Armerstorff. 
He took credit for a disinterestedness 
which he did not possess. He knew 
that the Golden Bull excluded Fran- 
cis from the imperial throne. He 
had not the least doubt, and could 
not have any doubt, that the Golden 
Bull was then the fundamental law 
of the empire. The election of 
Francis was, therefore, an impossi- 
bility, and all the promises made 
by the French on account of the 
election of the King of France, were 
destined not to be fulfilled. As he 
had already obtained all the money 
Francis was able or willing to pay 
in advance, the prince elector sacri- 
ficed nothing that was worth having. 

More serious is thedifficulty which 
Mignet creates for himself with re- 
‘spect to a just appreciation of the 
conduct of the King of France. 
Francis was certainly a chivalrous 
prince, and chivalrous princes not 
seldom think that laws are made 
only to be read and explained by old 
judges in dingy law courts. For 
young people, living in splendid 
palaces, they do not exist. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at 
that Francis did not occupy himself 
with the clauses of the Golden Bull, 
which, though called Golden be- 
cause the original was preserved in 
a golden case, was a rather lengthy 
and dry statute, written in barbarous 
Latin. Mignet, placing himself on 
a perfect level with Francis, follows 
him through all his election man- 
ceuvres, apparently as unconcerned 
about the fatal clause as the chival- 
rous king himself. 

It is agreeable to be in gay com- 
pany, and it is a kind of moral 
luxury to despise avaricious misers 
robed in purple gowns. But the 
company of money-dealers, whether 
they live in a. back street, or are 
princes electors of the Holy Em- 
pire, is notoriously dangerous for 
young fast men. An old and expe- 
rienced friend should warn them, 
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and show them the evil consequences 
of improvidence. Mignet has per- 
mitted the best occasion to make 
use of his superior wisdom to slip 
away, not purposely, but in conse- 
quence of the plan he has adopted. 
He cannot show that Francis is a 
fool, because the folly is never visible 
until it is too late to mend it. Mie- 
net, indeed, does not go so far as to 
let Francis I. off without a very sen- 
siblereprimand. He most judiciously 
observes, that the King of France 
ought to have employed his in- 
fluence with the electors, in order 
to carry the election of one of the 
smaller German princes. But such 
general remarks are of little weight, 
especially after the whole story has 
been told so charmingly and in so 
masterly a manner, that almost 
every word remains engraved on 
the mind of the reader. 

We do not, however, grudge that 
Francis I. is so leniently treated 
by his historian. As. we find the 
chivalrous king, only a few years 
afterwards, a miserable prisoner in 
the Alcazar at Madrid, we do not 
think that his example is calculated 
to encourage other young princes 
to proceed in matters of state in a 
thoughtless improvident manner. 
But what we complain of is that 
Mignet has not given us his opinion 
on those subjects which mostly 
interest us. There is no other 
alternative, either the princes elec- 
tors, together with the whole German 
people, were utterly corrupted, or 
King Francis, together with his 
statesmen, was utterly incapable of 
governing a great state. 

If Francis I. had any well founded 
reason to believe that five corrupted 
princes electors were able to break 
the clearest law, and to sell the 
empire to a foreigner, the German 
people must have abdicated its own 
nationality, and, in fact, renounced 
all and every claim to be regarded 
as an independent nation.. As long 
as any degree of national feeling 
remained in the people, it could 
not have looked as an idle spectator 
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Mignet’s 


on the greatest national disgrace. 
Such an utter decay of one of the 
great nations of Europe at a time 
when the Reformation was spread- 
ing from it over Europe would, if 
true, be one of the most important 
facts in the history of mankind. 
If, on the other hand, Germany 
had not then sunk to the lowest 
depth of national decay, the elec- 
tion of Francis was, from the 
very beginning, impossible, and 
he was simply swindled by the 
princes electors. The manner in 
which that was done was so gross, 
so transparently ludicrous, that it 
is difficult to decide whether the 
dishonesty of the princes electors, 
or the utter incapability of the 
French, was the more contemptible. 
The government of a great nation 
in the hands of so decidedly unable 
rulers, would, under any circum- 
stances, have been a fact not to be 
overlooked by the historian. In 
this case, it would derive additional 
importance from the circumstance 
that Charles was at the same time 
preparing the plan of establishing 
his universal empire. If any king, 
at any time, was in duty bound to 
husband the resources of his king- 
dom, Francis had that obligation, 
threatened as he was with the 
danger of being reduced to the 
position of a mere vassal. Which- 
ever side of the alternative may be 
the true one, we regret that Mignet 
has not entered upon this subject. 
The method ‘recommended by 
the modern statesman of eminence,’ 
to write history without injuring 
the memory of the politicians of the 
past, seems to us conducive to shirk- 
ing the great questions in which we 
are more interested than inthe fame 
of the politicians. We hope, there- 
fore, Mignet will soon return to the 
old system, and leave it to younger 
men to try their ability in devising 
innovations. His opinion carries 
too great weight. We lose too 
much if he withholds it from us 
on questions of vital importance. 
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There occur some minor inaccu- 
racies in the first portion of the 
Rivalité de Charles Quint et de 
Francois Ter, which it will suffice 
shortly to mention. Mignet, for 
instance, states that almost the 
whole of Europe had formed a con- 
spiracy against Francis when he 
gained the battle of Marignan. The 
fact is, that Francis was at that 
time the ally of England, of Charles, 
and of Venice. King Ferdinand 
the Catholic and the Emperor 
Maximilian had concluded a truce 
with him, and Pope Leo X. was 
carrying on negotiations of peace. 
The ‘1’ Europe presque enti¢rement 
conjurée contre lui’ consisted i 
nothing more than the Duke of 
Milan, who had taken a strong body 
of Swiss mercenaries into his pay. 
The battle was fought by French 
troops and German Lansquenets On 
the one side, and Swiss mercenaries 
on the other. But sucli errors are 
unimportant, as they do not, strictly 
speaking, belong to the history. 
They are only made use of as adorn- 
ment, which, by the way, 
ployed with a sparing hand. 

Here we must break off. 

The first portion of the Rivalité 
le Charles Quint et de Francois ‘Tei 
would be nearly perfect, if Mignet 
had not committed the fundamental 
error of referring the origin of the 
struggles between Charles and 
Francis to personal and _ casual 
influences. The further this history 
proceeds, the more it will suffer 
from the narrowness of the foun- 
dations upon which it is built. This 
fault, which is excusable, pare, 
inevitable, in the present state o 
imperfect historical information, - 
been voluntarily increased by our 
author’s adoption of a method of 
narrating his history which gives 
him full : scope for his high artistic 
qualification, but which “eliminates 
from his book precisely those ques- 
tions which are of paramount in- 
terest. 


is em- 


G. B. 
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ON LIVING IN PERSPECTIVE. 


By tHe Avuruor or ‘Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.’ 


N enterprising artist once painted 

a picture, after the fashion of 
that school which, with all its exag- 
gerations, has done much for the 
reformation of modern art ; as much 
as Wordsworth’s startling, yet grand 
puerilities once did for that of mo- 
dern poetry. Not a bad picture, 
though very pre-Raphaelite. Two 
decidedly plain young people leant 
against a wall, or rather seemed 
growing out of it; and the wall 
itself was painted minutely down 
to the last brick, over which a 
large green beetle was medita- 
tively walking. The landscape 
beyond rose almost perpendicularly 
up to the sky, against which, sharply 
outlined on the top of a very verdant 
tree, was a solitary black crow—so. 
large, that if seen on the ground he 
would have been as big as a sheep. 
He and the green beetle together 
quite distractéd one’s attention from 
the melancholy lovers; and though 
many parts of the picture were well 
painted, still there was a lack of 
proportion which marred exceed- 
ingly the general effect. It was 
unlevel, irregular; a sacrifice of 
the whole to particular parts, which 
were carefully ‘worked up,’ while 
others were totally neglected. In 
short, it made one feel, with a-sad 
moralising, what a fatal thing in 
pictures, books, or human lives, is 
a lack of proportion. 

It is a plausible theory that nei- 
ther good nor evil is absolute; that 
each vice is the exaggerated exten- 
sion ofa virtue ; each virtue capable 
of being corrupted into a vice; so 
that the good and wise man becomes 
simply the man with acuteness 
enough to draw the exact line be- 
tween either, and .then to obey the 
advice—‘ In medio tutissimus ibis.’ 
If this be a sophism, there is yet 
truth in it. Undoubtedly the best 


man, the man most useful to his 
species, is he whose character is 
most equally balanced; and the most 
complete life is that which has been 
lived, so to speak, in perspective. 
People with enormous faults and 
gigantic virtues may be very inte- 
resting in novels, but they are ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in real life. 
An equal person, with no offensively 
exaggerated qualities, is far the safest 
to have to do with, and especially to 
live with. My friend Juventus, 
when you marry, be sure you choose 
a@ woman with no strong ‘ peculiari- 
ties ;’ let her soul be well-rounded 
and shapely, like her form; above 
all, take care that she has, in all her 
doings and thinkings, a clear eye 
for the fitting relations of things 
which make up what I call the per- 
spective of life. 

How shall Texplainit? Perhaps 
best by illustration, beginning with 
the root of all evil, and of a very 
great deal of good—money. 

It may be a most immoral and 
unpoetical sentiment, but those are 
always the best people who have a 
carefulness over, and a wise re- 
spect for, money. Not per se—not 
the mere having it or amassing it, 
but the prudent using of it— 
making it our servant and not our 
master. As a test of character, per- 
haps £ s. d. is one of the sharpest 
and most sure. A man who is 
indifferent and inaccurate in money 
matters, will be rarely found accu- 
rate in anything. He may have 
large benevolence—externally ; you 
will see him throw half-a-crown to 
a beggar, and subscribe to every 
charity list in the Times ; but if he 
forgets to pay you that five shillings 
he borrowed for cab-hire, you may be 
quite sure that the beggar’s half- 
crown and the twenty pounds in the 
printed subscription will have to 
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come out of somebody’s pocket— 
probably not his own; for there is 
nothing like the meanness of your 
‘ generous’ people—always robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. A. liberal man 
isa glorious sight; but then he must 
be ‘ ‘liberal in all ‘his ways ’—even- 
handed as well as open-handed. His 
expenditure must be, like his cha- 
acter, justly balanced and in due 
proportion. And since how to earn 
and how to spend, are equally diffi- 
cult arts, and that a large part of our 
usefulness, worthiness, and happi- 
ness depends on our learning them— 
ay, and they cannot be learnt too 
soon—is it wrong to put money as 
the crucial test of what we term 
living ‘ in perspective ?’ 

For example: agg has exactly 
five hundred a yee We all know 
this fact—we ame help knowing 
it, he being a salaried official of Go- 
vernment. We also know—some- 
how, everybody does know every- 
thing—that he has no private for- 
tune, and that he had the courage 
and manliness to marry a woman 
without a halfpennyto hers. Never- 
theless, when he married he took a 
house, which, being in our own 
street, we are aware must cost him, 
rentand taxes together, at least 1101. 
a year; this leaves him, for all other 
expenses, just 390/. A verycomfort- 
able sum if fairly divided among 
the moderate necessities of life, but 
which, in these modern days, will 
certainly allow no extraneous lux- 
uries, 

Yet we meet Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
contmually in ‘ society’—he well- 
dressed as usual, she in her beauti- 
ful marriage gowns, which would 
be ruined by a common cab or 
omnibus ; so we must conclude they 
come to these elegant parties in a 
fly. (10s. per night ; say, at lowest 
calculation, 30s. per week of car- 
riage-hire. Poor Smith!) In 
process of time we are invited 
to Smith’s own house, to meet 
‘a few friends at dinner. And 
every dinner—counting the wine, 
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the hired cook, the two waiters, 
and all the inevitable extraneous 
expenses of a small household 
giving a large entertainment, must, 
we are certain, have mulcted our 
poor friend of at least 157. If he 
gives three of them—there, at one 
fell swoop, goes 45/. out of the 
390/., merely eaten and drank, with 
nothing to show for it. And Smith 
being an honourable fellow who 
will pay his tradesmen, though 
he starve for it, we shrewdly sus- 
pect there will be sharp econo- 
mies somewhere; that the Gruyére 
cheese may result in family butter 
frightfully salt, and that these 
elegant desserts will cause Smith 
to go puddingless for days. Also, 
that the tall greengrocer in w hite 
gloves, who didn’ t a bit delude us 
into believing that our friends 
kept a footman, will dwindle in 
daily life to a slatternly Irish 
girl, who, being paid half the wages 
of a good housemaid, is so incompe- 
tent a servant that poor Mrs. Smith 
has to do half the work herself. 
Yet there she sits, pretty young 
woman ! wan, but smiling ; anxious 
to keep up the dignity of her hus- 
band’s table, but enduring agonies 
lest all should not goon rightly in the 
kitchen, which, in “that household of 
50ol. a year, aping for one day only 
the luxuries and conveniences of 
5,000l., is nearly impossible. We are 
so sorry for her, our gentle hostess; 
and as for our host, though we 
laugh at his jokes and praise his 
wine, we feel as if all the time we 
had our hand feloniously in his 
pocket. But why—oh! why was 
he so foolish as to invite us to put 
it there P 

Why? Because he cannot see 
that he is living out of perspec- 
tive. That if-he asked really ‘a 
few friends ’—not acquaintances— 
to share the wholesome joint and 
nice pudding which, I doubt not, 
Mrs. Smith gives him ever "y day, 
with, perhaps, a cozy ‘crack’ over 
walnuts and wine afterwards, we 
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should not only enjoy our enter- 
tainment, but respect our host a 
great deal more. For we should 
feel that he was giving us real 
hospitality—a share of his own 
bread and salt—the best he could 
afford ; and, therefore, just as valu- 
able in its way as our best: —though, 
we being richer men, this may 
consist of turtle and champagne, 
which, if he honours us by sharing, 
it is an honour; for he and his 
wife are well-born, well-bred, and 
altogether charming and accept- 
able guests. Why should they not 
believe this fact, and take their stand 
in society upon higher ground than 
petty rivé alry in meats and clothes ? 
Why not say, openly or tacitly, 
‘We have just five hundred a year, 
and we mean to live accordingly. 
We enjoy society, but society must 
take us as we are. We will attempt 
no make-believes; we will not feast 
one day and starve another; appear 
en grand tenue at our neighbour's 
house, and lounge about our own 
in shabbiness and rags; have a 
large, well-furnished, showy draw- 
ing-room to receive our company 
in, and let our family sleep in upper 
chambers, bare, comfortless, dirty— 
something between a workhouse 
ward and a pigsty. Whatever we 
spend, we will spend levelly ; then, 
be our income large or small, we 
shall always be rich, for we shall 
have apportioned our spendings to 
our havings. The nobleman who is 
said to have an income of a thousand 
a day can do no more.’ 

Not less unreal than the Smiths, 
or more devoid of that fine sense 
of the proportion of things which 
distinguishes a wise man from an 
unwise, is our other friend, Jones. 

Jones is a self-made man. He 
and his wife began life in a second- 
floor over their shop in the High 
Street. There, by steadfast in- 
dustry, he developed from a trades- 
man to a merchant—from a mer- 
chant to a millionaire. Now, in 
all his wealthy mercantile city, no 
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house is more palatial than the one 
built by Thomas Jones. When he 
gives a dinner-party, his plate, 
glass, and china dazzle your eyes; 
and his drawing-room—on those 
rare occasions when you are allowed 
to behold it—is the very perfection 
of the upholsterer’s sart. But, ordi- 
narily, its carved marble chimney- 
pieces gleam coldly over never- 
lighted fires; its satin damask is 
hid under brown holland ; its velvet 
pile carpet you feel, but cannot see 
—not an inch of it!—under the 
ugly drugget that covers all. The 
chandeliers, the mirrors, and pic- 
ture-frames, nay, the very statues, 
are swathed in that dreadful gauzy 
substance, sticky,flimsy,and crackly, 
which must have been invented by 
the goddess of Sham—as if any- 
thing not too good to buy was too 
good to use! 

Yet, even in this dreary condi- 
tion, the splendid apartments are 
seldom opened. Jones and his wife 
live mostly in their little back 
parlour, where are neither books, 
pictures, statues, nor handsome 
furniture; nothing pretty to de- 
light the eye, nothing comfortable 
or luxurious to pleasure the old 
age of Jones himself or of excellent 
Mrs. Jones, who was such a faith- 
ful, hard-working wife to him im 
his poverty days, and who now 
richly deserves all that their well- 
earned wealth could give her. But, 
alas! both had grown so used to 
narrowness, that when good for- 
tune came they could not expand 
with it. Save on show occasions, 
they continue to live in the same 
unnaturally humble way, approach- 
ing actual meanness; as much 
below their income as Smith lives, 
or appears to live, above his; and 
both are equally wrong. 

The poor Joneses !—they cannot 
see that riches were given to a man 
richly to enjoy, and, what is higher 
still, to help others to enjoy 
also. How many a young fel- 
low, with a full brain and an 
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empty purse, would keenly relish 
those treasures of art which the 
merchant prince buys so lavishly, 
just because other people buy them, 
but does not understand or appre- 
ciate one jot! How oftensome sickly 
invalid would feel it like a day in 
Paradise to spend a few hours in 
Mrs. Jones’s beautiful country house 
and delicious garden, or to take an 
eccasional drive in her easy barouche, 
which six days out of seven stands 
idle in the coach-house! For she, 
with her active habits, prefers walk- 
ing on fine days; and on wet days, 
afraid of spoiling the carriage or 
harming the horses, she takes a 
street cab—nay, she has been seen 
tucking up her old black silk gown 
and popping surreptitiously into an 
omnibus. A noble economy, if there 
were any need for it, but there is 
none. The childless couple had far 
better spend their income in mak- 
ing other folks’ children happy. 
As it is, for all the use or benefit 
their wealth is to them, they might 
as well be living, those two little 


poky rooms over their first shop ; 
and that heap of countless guineas, 
which they can neither spend nor 
carry away with them, is, for all 
the enjoyment got out of it, of no 
more value to them than the dust- 


heap at their stable door. Their 
folly is, in its way, as foolish as 
the folly of the spendthrift, and 
only ¢ shade less sinful. 

Far wiser are the Browns, whom 
I went to see the other day, and 
talked over old times and new. 
‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Brown—comment- 
ing, smiling, upon ‘now’ and 
‘then,’—‘ our great secret has been, 
whatever our income was, we lived 
within it.’ That income, as I knew, 
began at 300/., out of which two 
households had to be maintained. 
At present, it is probably over— 
it cannot well be under—3,oo0/. 
a year. And I like to see Mr. 
Brown drive off in his well appointed 
brougham, and Mrs. Brown sit 
cheerful in her pretty drawing- 
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room, resplendent in rich black silk 
and delicate lacecaps, even of amorn- 
ing. How nice she always looks! 
yet not nicer than she used to do 
in the neat muslins and warm 
merinos made every stitch by her 
own hands. She never makes her 
own dresses now; she employs a 
Court milliner, and sometimes ap- 
pears at dinner-parties in attire 
quite gorgeous. But do I admire 
her the less for this? Do I not 
feel such lawful and pleasant ex- 
travagance is the natural outcome 
of those simple days when she 
was her own milliner, and went 
to evening parties in a_ hood, 
a cloak, and an omnibus? Now, 
as then, she lives in proportion to 
her means, fully using and enjoying 
her income, and, [am ‘certain,taking 
good care that others shall enjoy 
it too. For the true root of gene- 
rosity is carefulness ; and if in the 
omnibus times she managed to spare 
out of her slender wardrobe many 
an old gown, and out of her small 
store-cupboard many a half-pound 
of tea, to people poorer than herself, 
depend upon it, out of the 3,000l. 
there is still a large item left for 
‘charity.’ For true charity con- 
sists, not in slap-dash acts of as- 
tonishing liberality, but in persis- 
tently managing one’s expenses s0 
that one always has a margin left 
wherewith to do a kindness. 
Money is, I repeat, the point upon 
which this want of balance in living 
most plainly shows itself; but there 
are many other sad ways in which 
people may live out of perspective. 
Your great philanthropist, for in- 
stance, who devotes himself to one or 
more pet schemes for the improve- 
ment of the race, firmly convinced 
that his scheme is the only scheme, 
until it absorbs his whole time, 
and becomes, like the great black 
crow on the tree-top, a mere blot in 
the otherwise fair landscape of his 
life, and out of all proportion to the 
rest of it—how can he condescend 
to such small duties as to be the 
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kind husband, whose smile makes 
the evening sunshine of the fire- 
side ; the affectionate father, who is 
at once the guide, the companion, 
and the confidant of his children ? 

Your great author, too. It isa 
pathetic thing to see a wife sit 
smiling under the laurels of an illus- 
trious husband, and 


Hear the nations praising him far off, 


while, near at home, she knows well 
that the praise never warms the 
silent hearth, from which he is con- 
tinually absent, or, if he comes to it, 
only brings with him sulkiness 
and gloom. Alas! that shadow of 
fame rather blights than shelters the 
weak womanly heart which cares 
little, perhaps, for ambition, but is 
thirsting for help, comfort, and 
love. Doubtless many a time that 
great man’s wife envies the lot of a 
woman married to some stupid re- 
spectable spouse who goes to his 
office at nine and returns at six— 
goes with the cheerful brow of the 
busy, active man, and comes back 
with the kiss and the smile of the 
honest man who has done his work 
and got it over, and has room for 
other cares than bread-winning— 
other thoughts than of himself and 
his celebrity. 

And the ‘auri sacra fames’ is 
as great a destroyer of all do- 
mestic peace, as great a blot on 
the level landscape of a man’s 
life, as the ‘cacoéthes scribendi.’ See 
it in all its madness, in our poor 
friend Robinson. He has made one 
fortune, but did not consider it large 
enough, and is now busy making 
another. He is off to the city at 
8 AM., never returning till 8 P.M., 
and then so worn and jaded that 
he cares for nothing beyond his 
dinner and his sleep. His beauti- 
ful house, his conservatories and 
pleasure-grounds, delight not him ; 
he never enjoys, he only pays for 
them. He has a charming wife 
and a youthful family, but he sees 
little of either—the latter, indeed, 
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he neve= ‘sves at all except on Sun- 
days. He comes home so tired that 
the children would only worry him. 
To them ‘ papa’ is almost a stranger. 
They know him only as a period- 
ical incumbrance on the household 
life, which generally makes it much 
less pleasant. And when they 
grow up, it is to such a totally dif- 
ferent existence than his that they 
usually quietly ignore him—‘ Oh! 
papa cares nothing about this ;’ 
‘No, no, we never think of telling 
papa anything,—until some day 
papa will die, and leave them a 
quarter of a million. But how much 
better to leave them what no money 
can ever buy—the remembrance of a 
father! A real father, whose guar- 
dianship made home safe; whose 
tenderness filled it with happiness ; 
who was companion and friend as 
well as ruler and guide; whose 
influence interpenetrated every day 
of their lives, every feeling of their 
hearts; who was not merely the 
‘author of their being ’—that is 
nothing, a mere accident :—but the 
originator and educator of every- 
thing good in them: the visible 
father on earth, who made them 
understand dimly ‘our Father which 
is in heaven.’ 

One of the saddest forms taken 
by lives lived out of perspective is 
one which belongs not so my¢h to 
men as to women, and that is 
with regard to the affections. We 
laugh at the lady with whom every 
second person she chances to name 
is ‘my very dearestfriend.’ We know 
there can be but one ‘dearest,’ or 
else the -phrase means nothing at 
all. We take these demonstrative 
people for what they are worth: 
extremely obliged for their friend- 
ship, but not breaking our hearts 
about them, and well assured they 
will never break their hearts about 
us. 

But while we smile with a 
sort of half-contemptuous pity at 
those who have such shallow and 
thinly spread affections, such small 
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capacity of loving, we are forced to 
admit that it is possible to love too 
much—lI mean, to allow one passion 
or affection, of whatever kind, to 
absorb so much of a life that the 
rest of it, with all its duties, 
tendernesses, and responsibilities, 
becomes dwindled down into un- 
natural proportions. Who has not 
seen, with sorrowful bitterness, 
some woman—it is usually a woman 
—wasting her whole time, thoughts, 
and feelings upon one individual, 
friend or relative (we will not add 
lover, because that is, at all events, 
a natural engrossment, leading to 
natural and righteous duties), and 
sacrificing to this one person every- 
thing in life? An unholy sacrifice, 
and generally to an unworthy ob- 
ject, or it would not have been ac- 
cepted. Gradually, this influence 
narrows the worshipper’s whole 
nature. She, poor voluntary slave, 
cannot see that the essence of honest 
love is perfect freedom, exacting no 
more than its just rights, and being 
ene careful of the rights of 
others. No friend ought to be the 
only friend ; no tie of blood, the 
only tie ; our affections, like all else, 
were meant to be fairly divided. 
When they are concentrated upon 
one object, a wholesome attachment 
becomes a diseased engrossment, 
which, instead of elevating, dete- 
riorates the character, and makes 
an ardent love more injurious than 
many an honest hate. 

Ay; for love itself may be de- 
graded from a religion into a mere 
superstition. Sometimes even a 
mother will neglect her other 
children to waste her substance 
upon an undutiful scamp, whom 
everybody knows to be a scamp, 
and treats accordingly. And con- 
tinually one sees sisters condoning 
and palliating in some ne’er-do-weel 
brother, errors which in any other 
man they would condemn and 
scorn. Worse still—how many 
a wife, who has unhappily borne 
children to a man whom it is ruin 
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for them to have as a father, hesi- 
tates and quails before her con. 
flicting duties—God help her! 
Yet how can He help her unless 
she sees clearly what is her duty, 
which is not to let even the divine 
tie of marriage obedience blind her 
to compromise with sin? There 
may be cases in which the only sal- 
vation is escape. It is possible to 
love, not only father and mother, 
but husband or wife, more than 
Him, and so be led astray from 
His absolute right and unalterable 
truth. 

And this brings us to the last 
and most fatal phase of lives out of 
perspective. There are people who 
to one special duty, which by some 
morbid exaggeration of fancy they 
have been “led to believe a duty 
paramount, will sacrifice every- 
thing else. The balance of con- 
science is in them quite lost. They 
see all things in a distorted light. 
They are unable to take a just 
estimate of either their own 
rights or those of others—nay, their 
very moral consciousness becomes 
diseased ; all the more so, because 
these victims are generally among 
the best and noblest of natures—the 
most single-minded, devoted, and 
self-sacrificing. While the mass of 
the world is made up of exceedingly 
selfish people, passionately pursuing 
their own interest, there is a 
proportion in whom the element of 
self seems to be altogether and 
fatally absent. I repeat, fatally ; 
because a certain quantity of ego, 


just sufficient to make one weigh 


oneself, one’s own capabilities and 
rights, in equal measure with those 
of other people, is not only bene- 
ficial but necessary. Nothing is 
more hateful than the egotist, the 
selfish epicurean, whose one little ‘I’ 
is the centre of his universe. Yet, 
on the other hand, it is sad to see 
a person, man or woman (and here 
again it is generally a woman), 
in whom the quality of self-esteem 
or self-respect is so totally wanting 
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that she allows herself to be con- 
tinually ‘put upon ;’ follows every- 
body’s advice, succumbs to every- 
body’s tyranny, is the victim of all 
the injustices of friends and the 
caprices of acquaintances. Sadder 
still, because the woman is almost 
invariably a very good woman; 
only devoid of that something, in- 
tellectual or moral—which is it ?— 
which forms, so to speak, the centre 
of gravity in a character—enabling 
the individual to see clearly and 
decide fairly the balance of duties and 
the relative proportions of things. 
Otherwise, as continually we see, 
many a noble and useful life is actu- 
ally wrecked for the sake of some 
self-created or, at best, strongly 
exaggerated duty, into which cir- 
cumstances had drifted the indi- 
vidual, and for which all other 
duties (including the one, not to 
man but to God, to preserve for His 
utmost service the mind and body 
which He bestowed) are completely 
neglected. A mother will sacrifice 
all her children, and herself, upon 
whom her whole family depends, to 
some one child who happens to 
have more influence over her than 
the rest; a sister will strip her- 
self of every penny, and perhaps 
come to subsist upon charity in 
her old age, to supply the wanton 
extravagances of some scapegrace 
brother, for whom a workhouse 
crust of his own earning would be a 
salutary lesson ; or—though of this 
evil let us speak with tenderness, 
for it verges on the noblest good— 
a daughter will waste her health, 
her strength, all the lawful enjoy- 
ments of her youth, perhaps even 
sacrifice woman’s holiest right— 
love and marriage—for the sake of 
some exacting parent or parents, 
who consider that the mere fact of 
having given life constitutes the 
claim to absorb into themselves 


everything that makes life pleasant 
or desirable. These are hard words, 
but they are true words ; and though 
it may be a touching and beautiful 
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sight tosee one human life devoted— 
nay, even sacrificed—to another, 
woe be to that other—ay, even 
though it were a parent—who 
compels the sacrifice ! 

Ay, even as Nature made this 
tree—at which, while I write, I sit 
looking—in such marvellous pro- 
portion as well as perfection: the 
strong rough trunk, the slighter 
boughs, the slender branches and 
twigs, all hung with green leaves 
and rosy blossoms, foretelling wealth 
of fruit; so she created our lives to 
be lived in perspective, and our 
duties to be fitted into one another, 
or rather to grow out of one an- 
other—none taking an exaggerated 
size, or assuming a false relation, to 
the injury of the rest. And truly 
the great art of living is to learn 
the secret of this. 

What is it? Where is the one 
point from which, speaking geo- 
metrically, we may safely ‘describe’ 
all lines, soas to make our confused 
lives into that divine, harmonious 
figure which alone constitutes com- 
pleteness, rest, and peace ? Not self, 
certainly. However conceited and 
egotistic we are in our youth, we 
rarely grow to middle age without 
discovering that egotism, per se, is 
a huge mistake—not merely an ugli- 
ness, but a ridiculous mistake. He 
who dwells wholly in himself, who 
sees all things with reference to 
himself, makes a blunder as pa- 
tently ludicrous as he whose feeble 
self-dependence and low self- 
esteem cause him to lean always 
on the judgment and be guided 
by the opinion of others. Both 
err in precisely the same way 
as our friend the pre-Raphaelite 
painter, who took his point of sight 
anywhere, or nowhere in particular, 
and so lost altogether his power 
of comparison between objects ; 
made his crow as large as a don- 
key, and his green beetle a more 
interesting personage than his un- 
fortunate lovers leaning against the 
wall, 
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One last word, and a solemn one, 
for life is a sad and solemn thing. 

In this strange landscape of our 
mortal existence there is but one 
true and safe point of sight, and 
that is neither from self within us 
nor from the world without us, but 
The man who feels, 
humbly yet proudly, that his life is 
owed to Him who gave it, to be 
fashioned according to the clearest 
vision he has of His pattern, pos- 
sesses in himself a permanent centre 
whence he can judge of all things 
with anequaleye. He is like what 
David says of ‘a tree planted by 
rivers of water:’ he grows firmly 
on his own root, and every develop- 
ment of his character, every act 
of his life, is in due proportion. 
Consequently, season by season, 


from above. 
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he will bring forth, in sight of all 
men, his buds, leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit: even like my apple-tree 
there, which stands steadfast in its 
place, while the bees come hum- 
ming about it, and the birds sit and 
sing in the branches, as they will 
do to its very last summer—its very 
last day. Such a man, who, what- 
ever sort of life it may please 
Heaven to give him, carries it out to 
the full, so far as its possibilities 
allow, bears with him to the end of 
his days the blessing of the tree— 
* His leaf also shall not wither ; and 
look, whatsoever he doeth, it shall 
prosper.’ And be his life short or 
long, lofty or lowly, it is sure to be 
a complete life, inasmuch as, what- 
ever its proportions, it was lived 
‘in perspective.’ 














ANY treatises have of late been 
M published on female education, 
addressed for the most part to Boum 
who acknowledge the value of edu- 
cation. It seems to me desirable 
that the pros and cons should be 
put in a popular form ; the different 
methods discussed, and its bearing 
upon the well-being of society 
examined. 

A story is 
potentate, 


told of an eastern 
who resolved that his 
daughter should learn to read and 
write. In vain did his friends and 
acquaintance exclaim against his 
folly, and declare that her prospects 
would be blighted, for who would 
dare to marry a learned woman ? 
He persisted, and six years beyond 
the usual period rolled on, but none 
had sought her hand. At length, 
however, a suitor, more enlightened 
than his countrymen, more worthy 
of the lady and her father, pre- 

sented himself and was accepted. 
Se of her countrywomen won- 
dered that she married at all, and 
began to inquire whether, to this 
singular man, education was any re- 
commendation. Others exclaimed : 

‘What good was her learning to 
her »—she would have got married 
much sooner without it.’ The pre- 
ceding story has of course no bear- 
ing upon English life. Still, as we 

do sometimes hear the question 
asked : ‘ What is the use of a girl’s 
being educated ?’ we will proceed 
toask two questions, usually asked 
sotto voce, and two others often not 
asked ht all: 

(1) Will she be more or less 
likely to get married ? 

(2) Will she be likely to marry 
better ? 

(3) Will she be the better for 
her education, supposing she should 
marry ? 

(4) Will she be the better for 
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her education, supposing she should 
not marry ? 

If I do not, in the succeeding re- 
marks, answe all the questions cate- 
gorically, I hope I may be able to 
throw out some suggestions, which 
may help others to reply to them. 
However, to the first, I must give 
a straightforward answer, and I 
beg you, reader, prepare for the 
worst. I must say, I think she will 
be less likely to marry, even as the 
veracious tale at the opening would 
lead you to expect. After such an 
avowal, which truth compels me to 
make, I will own that even in my 
own study, itrequired much courage, 
and many gentle reminders, to in- 
duce me to continue my paper, for 
I asked, Who will read it? And 
the answer was, No one—certainly 
no lady; and those fathers or bro- 
thers, who have the misfortune to 
be related to a well educated woman, 
may be tempted to do as is reported 
of another eastern gentleman (so I 
vall him, for he had that token of 
gentility, noticed by Dogberry, ‘ he 
had had losses ’)—offer the alterna- 
tive of a rope, a knife, or poison, 
that she may not continue a dis- 
grace or a burden to them. 

If you ask whether the proba- 
bility of an invading force proving 
victorious would be increased or 
diminished by their leader’s burning 
his ships, I should say it would be 
increased; yet few would recom- 
mend this course ; so I conceive that 
those who have no other means of 
providing for themselves, or who 
have no interests and occupations 
which would make a single life one 
of usefulness and happiness, will be 
more likely to accept the first offer, 
lest it should be the last; whilst 
those who have an education which 
makes it possible for them to pro- 
vide for themselves, and to be useful 
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in a hundred ways, will be less 
likely ‘to marry in haste,’—shall I 
add ‘ and to repent at leisure ?’ 
Protestant readers will be ac- 
quainted with stories of thoughtless 
girls, who have been induced to 
shut themselves up in a convent, 
not because they had deliber rately 
chosen this life, but because it 
seemed to them so romantic, and 
the ceremony was so solemn, so ex- 
citing. They have pitied the vic- 
tims of their own inconsiderate zeal 
when, in after years, romance has 
lost its illusions. Are there no 
silly girls, whose object is simply 
to get married, but who have not 
learned to consider before they take 
the irrevocable vow, who fancy that 
riches and fine clothes can pay them 
for living with a bad man? Have we 
never met the heroine of Locksley 
Hall? Are there no Iphigenias now! ? 
Is Lady Clara Newcome altogether 
an imaginary picture? Is there 
ever to be met a veiled prophet 
whose true features are hidden by 
ignorance from his victim ? We 
have bestowed upon our English 
girls a freedom in this matter 
greater than that conceded in any 
other country; we bid them fix 
their destiny for life, and we teach 
them to play and dance; we culti- 
vate their memory, but do we train 
the judgment, and accustom them to 
obey its dictates ; do we endeavour 
by the discipline of school, to pre- 
pare them for the discipline of life ? 
Sérieusement [writes Mdlle. de Scudéry], 
y a-t-il rien de plus bizarre, que de voir 
comment on agit en I’éducation des femmes ? 
On ne veut point qu’elles. soient coquettes 
ni galantes, et on leur permet pourtant 
d@apprendre soigneusement tout ce qui est 
propre 4 la galanterie, sans leur permettre 
de savoir rien qui puisse fortifier leur vertu, 
ni occuper leur esprit. Et ce quil y a de 
rare c'est qu'une femme qui ne peut danser 
avec bienséance que cing ou six ans de sa 
vie, en emploie dix ou douze 4 apprendre 
continuellement ce qu'elle ne doit faire 
que cing ou six ; et 4 cette méme personne, 
qui est obligée d’ayoir du jugement jusqu’a 
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la mort, et de parler jusqu’A son dernier 
soupir, on ne lui apprend rien du tout qui 
puisse ni la faire parler plus agréablement, 
ni la faire agir avec plus de conduite. 


I seem to have already answered 
my second question. A wise and 
right-minded woman will be less 
likely to make a foolish, an incon- 
siderate marriage. And because she 
will walk warily, she will not make 
haste. And may I not add she will 
will also be less likely to play with, 
and heedlessly reject, the man of 
real worth »—Sshe will ‘thank Heaven 
for a good man’s love,’—she will be 
less likely to choose Mr. Henderson 
in preference to Roger Hamley ? 

To proceed to question three. 
Let us not theorise, but see what 
certain men, the unfortunate part- 
ners of well educated women, have 
to say on the subject. 

Hear a modern scholar : ! 


Do disabuse your mind of unreasonable 
crotchets. Women need not be trained to 
exhaustive scholarship, but refinement of 
mental culture suits them, perhaps even 
more than it does our own sex. I imagine 
that the Lady Jane, who read her Phedo 
when the horn was ¢alling, had as pretty a 
face as ever you saw in a dream And 
once upon a time, reader, a long, long 
while ago, I knew a schoolmaster, and that 
schoolmaster had a wife. And she was 
young, and fair, and Jearned. And her 
voice was ever soft, and gentle and low; 
and her fingers were nimble in all a house- 
wife’s cunning. And she could draw sweet 
music from the ivory-board, and sweeter 
stranger music from the dull life of her 
schoolmaster husband. And she was slow 
of heart to understand mischief, but her 
feet ran swift to do good. And she was 
simple with the simplicity of girlhood, and 
wise with the wisdom that cometh only of 
the Lord. And her sweet young life was 
as a morning hymn, sung by “child-voices to 
rich organ music. But she died, a 
long while ago. And I stcod by he or grave 
in Dunedin. Died, for all she was 60 fair, 
and young, and learned, and simple, and 
good. And I am told it made a great dif- 
ference to that schoolmaster. 


And how beautiful is the tribute 
paid to his wife, by John Stuart 
Mill: 


Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster, by D'Arcy Thompson. 
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To the beloved and deplored memory of 
her who was the inspirer, and in part the 
author, of all that is best in my writings ; 
the friend and wife, whose exalted sense 
of truth and right was my strongest incite- 
ment, and whose approbation was my chief 
reward, I dedicate this volume. 


And Spenser valued something 

more than empty beauty and pretty 

ways: 

Fair is my love, when her fair golden hairs, 

With the loose wind ye waving choose to 
mark ; 

Fair when the rose in her red cheeks ap- 
pears ; 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth spark. 

But fairer she, when so she doth display 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly 
dight, 

Through which her words so wise do make 
their way 

To bear the message of her gentle sprite. 

The rest be works of nature’s wonderment, 

But this the work of heart’s astonishment. 


And when praising 


Canacee, he 
says — 

She was the learnedst ladie in her dayes, 
Well scene in everie science that mote bee, 
And everie secret work of nature’s wayes; 
And, that augmented all her other prayse, 
She modest was in all her deeds and words. 


And Professor Craik, who has stu- 
died the biographies of highly edu- 
cated women, writes : 


Although learning will not of itself con- 
vert folly into wisdom, either in man or 
woman, we believe it to be equally little 
chargeable with haying made any one a fool 
who would not have been more of one 
without it. Even of the remarkably learned 
women who have illustrated various coun- 
tries and ages, the vast majority will be 
found to have been in all other things as 
well, the ornaments and glories of their 
sex, 


In proof of this, he cites numerous 
examples, which I commend to the 
study of my readers.! 

I have never heard that Xantippe 
was remarkable for her learning, 
but I am sure that in women as 
well as in men, Bacon’s dictum 
holds good : 

It is without all controversy, learning 


doth make the minds of men gentle, gene- 
Tous, amiable, and pliant to government; 
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whereas ignorance doth make them churl- 
ish, thwart, and mutinous. 


Time was, when it was consi- 
dered beneath a gentleman to be 
well educated and industrious ; gen- 
teel, to do nothing particular; and 
those were times of constant petty 
quarrels among men. In the fif- 
teenth century, Comines argues 
that education does men no harm, 
in words singularly applicable to 
certain fine ladies of the nineteenth : 


Many nobles I have seen in France, 
brought up to nothing but to make them- 
selves ridiculous, both in their clothes and 
discourse; they have no knowledge of 
letters ; no wise man is suffered near them 
to improve their understandings ; they have 
governors to manage their business, and 
they do nothing themselves ; nay, there are 
some nobles who, though they have an 
income of thirteen livres, will take pride to 
bid you, ‘Go to my servants,’ thinking by 
such speeches to imitate the grandeur of a 
prince ; and I have seen their servants take 
great advantage of them, giving them to 
understand that they were fools; and if 
they afterwards attempted to manage their 
own affairs, they could make nothing of it. 
It is certain that all those who have per- 
formed any action worthy to be recorded, 
began always in their youth; and this is 
to be attributed to the method of their 
education, or to some particular blessing of 
God. 


Again, 
I cannot forbear blaming and discom- 


mending illiterate princes, who are gene- 


rally led by the nose. 


In the sixteenth century, Spenser, 
in Mother Hubbard’s tale, puts into 
the ape’s mouth, scorn of learning : 


And when so love of letters did inspire 

Their gentle wits, and kindle wise desire, 

That chiefly doth each noble mind adorn ; 

Then would he scoff at learning, and eke 
scorn 

The sectaries thereof, as people base 

And simple men, which never came in place 

Of world’s affairs, but in dark corners 
mewed 

Muttered of matters as their books them 
shewed, 

Ne other knowledge ever did attain. 


In the seventeenth, Bacon, in his 
Advancement of Learning, wrote an 
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elaborate defence, but this is no 
longer necessary, and let us hope 
that in a few years, an essay on the 
importance of female education will 
equally be an anachronism. 

Next, I will appeal to the expe- 
rience of my readers ; let them look 
round the circle of their acquain- 
tances, and see how many they can 
find, who have been made disagree- 
able by a love of good reading, and 
a taste for intellectual pursuits ; and 
let them note how many instances 
they have heard of (I mean well 
attested), in which women have 
been known to neglect their house- 
hold duties, to forget to look after 
the well-being of their husbands 
and children, because they were ab- 
sorbed in the elements of Euclid, 
or Greek grammar, &c. Then let 
them endeavour to find examples of 
women who spend their time in 
gossiping, and going from house to 
house, in extravagant dressing, the 
reading of sensation novels, &c. 
Judging from my own case, I be- 
lieve such a process will end in 
most instances in reducing the 
acquaintance of blue-stockings, like 


that of ghosts, to the region of 


other people’s experience. But 
suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
one of my readers should be a 
Geisterseher, and that all well edu- 
cated women of his acquaintance 
should be intolerable both at home 
and abroad, whilst all the empty- 
headed ones should be charming 
and amiable: there would be, I 
allow, strong presumptive evidence 
against education; but still he 
would have to show that there was 
more than coincidence, that this 
was no case of Tenterden Steeple. 
Thus, for example, suppose that 
it is considered a disgraceful thing 
for a girl.to know Greek: then one 
who has this misfortune will look 
upon herself as an ugly duckling, 
and she will feel and look as awk- 
ward, as one who appears en grande 
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toilette when demi-toilette is the 
order of the day. Give a dog a bad 
name and you go far to make him a 
snarling dog. Many are the women 
who understand Greek and Latin 
and mathematics, who keep it a 
profound secret, except to their in- 
timate friends, and who can quite 
understand little Mary (afterwards 
Mrs. Somerville) whispering her 
question into Professor Playfair’s 
ear, ‘Is it wrong for girls to learn 
Latin ?’ 

I have not yet ventured to argue 
that a good education will do women 
good, but that it will do them no 
harm. Some have gone farther : 

I remember [writes Miss Cornwallis] ! a 
careful elder sister telling me once, when I 
observed that the younger ones lamented 
their own deficient education, ‘I do not 
mind that, they have nothing, and must 
marry; and learning does not get a hus- 
band ; Idare say they will be able to scold 
their maids and their children just as well 
as if they knew all,the languages under the 
sun.’ This was unanswerable, except upon 
Solomon’s rule, ‘ answer a fool, &c., so I 
made no reply, but I noted the course of 
one of these young ladies after she had 
married, and certainly it would have been 
better for her husband's pocket, if she had 
been somewhat more instructed, at least in 
arithmetic. 

One cannot help thinking, that 
if girls were more accustomed to 
weigh and consider, there would 
be less of extravagance and folly, 
homes better ordered, servants more 
honest and contented, children hap- 
pier; and remember that a good 
internal government makes scolding 
unnecessary, and provocations rare; 
so that Solomon, when describing 
the diligence of his virtuous woman, 
adds: ‘and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.’ A right educa- 
tion is not, shall I repeat for the 
hundredth time, the putting in, but 
the drawing out of the powers, of 
the right sympathies, of the judg- 
ment, to guide and strengthen the 
will. 

Again, one of the results of edu- 
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cation is to enlarge the range of 
vision. Solomon says: ‘A con- 
tinual dropping in a very rainy 
day and a contentious woman are 
alike;’ and we acknowledge the 
aptness of his illustration still. A 
man goes out to his business, and 
enters into other people’s affairs, 
and reads the papers and books ; 
but a woman who has been content 
to shut her mind to all interests 
except her own immediate circle, is 
more likely to go fretting over, and 
inflicting petty annoyances, and re- 
joicing in petty triumphs. 

To quote from a letter written by 
Miss Cornwallis in 1830: 

Let no one say that women are the better 
for not being learned. I have seen enough 
of what are the desperate evils of tittle 
tattle ; people must talk of something, and 
think of something, and if nothing better 
occupies the mind, it will be the affairs of 
our neighbours. 1 wish all the advocates 
of ignorance to visit Tuscany, and to take 
a view of it in all its excellence; there the 
ladies knit their own stockings, spin their 
own gowns, and sit with their knitting or 
spinning, and tear to pieces the character of 
their neighbours, in mere wantonness, for 
want of other employment. ‘Three or four 
ignorant women sitting at their work, are 
enough to set a whole community together 
by the ears. Education and refinement 
may have their evils; but they are so much 
less than those produced by grossiéreté, that 
I call that nation blessed which has none 
but the former to contend with. 


It is one thing to choose a partner 
for an evening, another to choose a 
companion for life, a prime minister 
of your household parliament, a 
mother for your children. 

The prudent Cecil writes thus to 
his son : 

It is in the choyce of a wife, as in a project 
of warre, wherein to erre but once, is to be 
undone for ever; make not choyce of a 
foole, for it shall irke thee so oft as you 
shall heare her talke, and you shal con- 
tinually find to your sorrow, that feele that 
erosse, there is nothing so fulsome as a shee- 
foole. 

Well has Thackeray in his masterly 
way depicted, in ey Mackenzie, 
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the ‘ pleasing girl’ of the ball-room. 
He has shown how, after marriage, 
her empty conversation and igno- 
rant selfishness became more weari- 
some day by day in prosperity ; he 
has shown how utterly unfit she was 
to be a man’s companion in adver- 

sity. Many are, indeed, taught, 
like Edith Newcome by the stern 
sorrows of life, lessons that they 
might have learned from a wise 
training; but how much suffering 
must they first cause to themselves 
and others! 

(4.) But, lastly, suppose after all, 
the haven of marriage should not be 
reached. Suppose an ignorant wo- 
man, with all the requir ements of a 
lady, has to earn her bread; her 
almost universal resource is to be- 
come a governess. Old Fuller's 
words, in his day applicable to 
schoolmasters, are still, saving the 
last clause, to governesses : 

There is scarce any profession in the com- 
monwealth more necessary, which is so 
slightly performed. First, young scholars 
make this calling their refuge; yea, per- 
chance before they have taken any degree 
in the university; as if nothing were re- 
quired to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferula. 


Need I describe the position of such ? 
She cannot be a good governess ; 
she cannot undertake to teach in a 
national school (‘they want some 
one who understands her work’). 


Her father taught her no trade, and 
gave her no money. I can conceive of no 
more desperate case than this; the work- 
house, or a charitable asylum, which might 
supply the wants of the poor, are a cruel 
degradation to her; hence the profession of 
a teacher has been as it were, the open 
gulf into which the whole class, of which 
we speak, have until very lately rushed.! 


But I need not dttail the miseries 
of the incompetent governess, they 
are described in the essays of Miss 
Bessie Parkes, or the Governesses’ 
Society reports. In reading these 
we are once more reminded of 
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honest Dogberry, ‘ who, in summing 
up and reciting all his claims to 
respectability, laid not more em- 
phasis upon the conclusive argu- 
ment of his being a “rich fellow 
enough,”’ than upon his being “ one 
that had had losses.” ’ ‘Let us, 
however, suppose the case of one 
who has competence, but who is 
untrained in mind and character. 
Iam sure that, in many cases, we see 
the result of a wrong education in 
the flighty, excitement- loving girl, 
averse from honest, self- denying 
effort, whose only serious occupation 
is dressing and going to balls and 
pic-nics, playing croquet, making 
foreign tours, &c.; and, in a few 
years, these become transformed 
into the ideal old maid, useless, 
fidgety, irritable and selfish. Look 
at the portrait, as sketched by 
Gascoigne, at the two periods of 
life : 


They, course the glass, and let. it take no rest; 
They pass and spy who gazeth on their face; 
They darkly ask whose beauty seemeth best ; 
They hark and mark who marketh most 
their grace ; 
They stay their steps, and stalka stately pace: 
They jealous are of every sight they see, 
They strive to seem, but never eare to be. 


And later: 


What grudge and grief our joys may then 
suppress, 

To see our hairs, that yellow were as gold, 

Now grey as glass, to feel and find them less; 

To scrape the bald skull which was wont 
to hold 

Our lovely locks with ‘curling sticks con- 
troll’d ; 

To look in glass, and spy Sir Wrinkle’s chair 

Set fast on fronts, which erst were sleek 
and fair. 


Others, not selfish, and with the best 
intentions, enter on a religious work, 
but how lamentable are often the 
errors they commit. St. Paul has 
left us a description of such :—‘ And 
withal they learn to be idle, wan- 
dering about from house to house ; 
and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and _ busybodies, speaking 
things which they ought not.’— 
1 Tim. v.13. And have you not, 
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reader, known some who, though 
old and single, are yet bright, and 
happy, and beloved ?—able even 
upon a sick-bed to be of use ; thank- 
ful for the blessings they have, but 
content to part with each of God’s 
gifts when he sees fit to recall it— 
forgetful of self, but full of interest 
in the doings of the young, looking 
upon the past with gratitude, the 
present with content, and the future 
with hope. 

If now we do think that girls 
ought to be well educated, that they 
are happier, and better, and more 
useful for it,—we must, in the first 
place, consider what is the aim of 
education; and secondly, the best 
modes of carrying it out. 

We are often met with the ques- 
tion, What is the use of a girl’s 
learning this or that ? 

To answer such question in de- 
tail is impossible ; as well might we 
ask what is the use of a boy’s learn- 
ing cricket. We can only reply 
that a right education is the deve- 
lopment of all the powers, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, and that 
this is a good in itself. 

Not one only, but all the powers 
must be brought into play. We do 
not, with children, train one sense 
at the expense of the rest, the eyes 
and not the ears, the feet and not 
the hands; in later life, when the 
body is quite developed, we may 
train to special pursuits. So, it 
is essential, even to the health 
of the physical system, that the 
whole body, including the brain, be 
duly, wisely developed, without 
allowing it on the one hand to be 
weakened by over-exhaustion or 
unwholesome aliment; without, on 
the other, neglecting to provide it 
with healthy exercise, and sufficient 
stimulus of a wholesome kind. 

In these days, we see a reaction 
from the old-fashioned system, which 
consigned children to the learning of 
tasks for nearly the whole day ; so 
far from this being the case now, 
there is some danger of our adopt- 
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ing the system pursued ‘in Dr. 
Dulcimer’s academy for the sons of 
noblemen, where the masters learn 
the lessons, and the boys hear them, 
which saves a great deal of trouble 
on both sides.’ There is much talk 
about the need of rest, the danger 
of overwork ; it is rather fashionable 
to have been ‘doing too much,’ and 
some people seem to labour under 
the delusion, that intellectual edu- 
cation, instead of being in itself con- 
ducive to health, is injurious; that 
they must choose between a well 
developed body and a well deve- 
loped mind. 


The cultivation of the mind at a proper 
time of life [says Dr. Brigham] is not in- 
jurious, but beneficial to health. This is 
evident ; first from theory. In order to 
have good health, it is necessary that every 
organ of the body should be not only well 
developed, but should also be exercised. 
We know that if the muscles of the body 
are not exercised, they not only cease to 
grow, but they shrink, and their power, 
energy, and activity are diminished. This is 
also the case with the brain. When any 
organ diminishes for want of proper exer- 
cise, the whole system sympathises, and 
thus the health becomes impaired. I 
cannot doubt but that the exercise of the 
intellect tends to procure and perpetuate 
sound health. 

Literary men [says Dr. Brunaud in his 
Hygiéne des Gens de Lettres] have in all 
countries usually been long-lived. The 
class of learned men who have lived more 
than seventy years, includes the most dis- 
tinguished that ever existed ; of 152 savants, 
taken at hazard, one half from the Academy 
of Belles Lettres, the other from that of 
Sciences at Paris; it was found that the 
average of life was above sixty-nine years. 


Again, he says, while protesting 
against the overstraining of the in- 
fant brain, and giving strong meat 
to babes : 


Thus I conceive the cultivation of the mind 
at a proper time of life, contributes to pro- 
duce good health, not only by exercising 
one of the most important organs of the 
body, but by placing reason and conscience 
on the throne. 


Mr. Solly, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Surg. 
St. Thomas’s Hosp., Lond., says, 
speaking of the education of girls: 

As an old physiologist I wish to give my 
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opinion. I am quite certain that there 
would be less illness amongst the upper 
classes if their brains were more regularly 
and systematically worked. 


Again, Dr. Aldis, of London, 
Says : 


Iam perfectly convinced, as the result of 
many years’ practice, that whatever tends to 
develop the minds of women will have the 
best effect on their moral and physical as 
well as intellectual health. 


Dr. Hufeland, in a work edited by 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., says : 

It was the first and unalterable destiny 
of man, that he should earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. He who eats with- 
out labour will never thrive. We shall find 
that no idler ever attained to a great age ; 
and that those who have been distinguished 
for their longevity were all men whose 
lives had been ‘extremely active and labo- 
rious. But mental idleness is hurtful as well 
as bodily, because it produces languor. 
What do we remark in a man who is sub- 
ject to languor? He begins to yawn: this 
already betrays that the passage of the 
blood through the lungs is interrupted. 
The power of the heart and vessels suffers 
of course, and becomes too torpid. If the 
evil continues longer, accumulations and 
stoppages of the blood take place. The 
organs of digestion acquire a tendency to 
weakness, . . . all the functions are weak- 
ened and deranged,—a state which disturbs 
the most important functions of the body, 
and which enfeebles the noblest powers, 1s 
a shortener of life. 

But I think I hear one ask, What is the 
best remedy for languor? It accompanies 
us to the ball, to the play-house, the tea- 
table, in our walks. I answer, there is 
only one, but not a very agreeable remedy 
for it, and that is regular occupation. 

Again, to quote from Dr. Spencer 
Thomson : 

How common is etiolation, or blanching, 
caused by town life: this, as Dr. James 
Johnson traces, is indicative, in the higher 
classes, of no avocation, in the middle and 
lower, of unhealthy avocation. No avoca- 
tion and unhealthy avocation! the one with 
its ennui, its indulgences, and its excite- 
ments; the other with its over-work and 
anxieties, and its excitements. 

Dr. Leared, M.D. Oxon. and Lond., 
when speaking of the injury to the 
digestive organs caused by luxu- 
rious habits, writes thus : 


Idleness, and the want of a definite pur- 
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suit in life, 
causes. 


must rank high in this class of 


Unfortunately doctors are some- 
times too busy, or too inconsiderate, 
to give the whole of this subject 
the careful investigation it deserves. 
They find a child feverish and exci- 
table, and they say, Stop the lessons. 
Buta little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, and if these doctors knewmore, 
they would find that various causes 
are capable of producing the same 
result. The strange and remarkable 
adventures of ‘ Lydia Languish’ 
may be the cause of a nervous 
fatigue, commonly supposed to be 
produced by the intensely exciting 
nature of French verbs or the his- 
tory of England. Should a doctor, 
misled by the accounts given of the 
number of hours spent in work, pre- 
scribe absolute rest, the evil will of 
course be aggravated, for it is just 
as impossible for the brain of a child 
to remain inactive, as it is for any 
other part of its body. Ifa child 
be not occupied in healthy work, it 
will find some other. Exciting day- 
dreams and sensation novels will 
take the place of grammar and his- 
tory ; juvenile balls, of wholesome 
exercise. 

To quote again from Dr. Brigham: 

It is said insanity prevails most among 
those whose minds are excited by hazardous 
speculations and by works of imagination, 
and but little amongst those whose minds 
ure exercised by calm inquiry. The regis- 
ters of Bicétre show that the insane of the 
educated classes consist chiefly of priests, 
painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians ; 
whilst no instances of the disease in natu- 
ralists, physicians, geometricians, and che- 
mists have occurred. 


Dr: Conolly writes :! 


Whoever will converse with lunatics will 
soon be satisfied that a very small portion 
of them consists of persons whose talents 
have been regularly and judiciously culti- 
vated,—for those who most exercise the 
faculties of their minds are least liable to 
insanity, and nothing is rarer than to find 
a mad mathematician; for mathematics 
secure the student, during a great part of 
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his time, from the recurrence of feelings 
which are always the most imperious in 
those who are the least occupied. 
Mathematics, at least, do not ap- 
pear to have an injurious effect upon 
the health of women. I take the 
seven who have, perhaps, distin- 
guished themselves most of all in 
this branch. Maria Lewin, author 
of a book of astronomical tables, 
published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, lived till past seventy; the 
Marquise du Chitelet, the translator 
of the Principia, till forty-three. 
Madame Lepaute, who contributed 
to her husband’s work on Horology 
a table of the lengths of pendulums, 
and in conjunction with Lalande cal- 
culated the perturbations of Halley’s 
comet—a work which, says Lalande, 
‘occupied us during six months, 
from morning till night ; we c calcu- 
lated sometimes even at meals,’— 
did not die of too much learning 
until the age of sixty-five. Maria 
Agnesi, the author of a work pro- 
nounced by Professor De Morgan 
a well-matured treatise on algebra 
= the differential and integral 
calculus, inferior to none of its day 
in knowledge and arrangement, and 
showing mi arks of great learning ’"— 
surviv ed to the age of eighty-one. 
Maria Bassi, who 80 distinguished 
herself by her mathematical and 
classical attainments as to obtain 
the degree of Ph.D. and a profes- 
sorial chair at the University of 
Bologna, lived to the age of sixty- 
seven. Miss Herschel, the assistant 
of her brother, and one of the first 
lady mathematicians of our day lived 
to the age of ninety-seven; and, 
lastly, Mrs. Somerville is not young. 
I have formed a table, consisting 
of all the names occurring in Pro- 
fessor Craik’s work on The Pursuit 
of Knowledge—Female Examples, A 
friend has been at the trouble of 
searching in all the books at our 
command for the ages of the ladies 
mentioned, and we have succeeded 
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in finding out about one half. The 
average of the ages is more than 
sixty-one. I have made another 
table of all the lite vary ladies men- 
tioned in the necrological lists of the 
Companion to British Almanack for 
twenty years, this gives an average 
of almost exactly sixty-eight years. 
To quote from a lectur e, read by 
Mr. Barlow at the Royal Institution, 
on ‘Man’s Power over himself to 
prevent or control Insanity :’ ! 


We do not descend from our high rank 
with impunity; and as, when matter has 
become organised, if the process of change 
occasioned by the vital force be impeded 
or arrested, the plant pines away and 
perishes—as, after the organs of locomotion 
have been superadded, the animal debarred 
from the use of them languishes and be- 
comes diseased,—so man, if he give not 
full scope to the intellectual force, becomes 
subject to evils greater than animals ever 
know, because his nature is of a higher 
order Celsus recommends commit- 
ti ng things to me mory, and e very one who 
has given a rational attention to the subject, 
has been earnest in recommending applica- 
tion to some study, which should occupy 
the mind without agitating the feelings, as 
one of the most effectu: il modes of counter- 

He who 
a give n @ proper dire xction to the intellec- 
tual force, and thus obtained an early com- 
mand over the bodily organ, remains sane 
amid all the vagaries of sense; while he 
who has been the slave rather than the 
master of his animal nature, listens to its 
dictates, even when distorted by disease, 
andis mad. A fearful result of an unculti- 
vated childhood. 


Again, when speaking of the evils 
resulting from the neglect ofa right 
education among the higher middle 
classes, he adds: 


But if this be the case as regards the male 
sex, how much more fearfully then is it of 
the female! Here the drawing-room but 
perpetuates the inertness of the nursery ; 
and woman, so largely endowed by nature, 
is degraded by social prejudice, and the 
frivolous education consequent upon it, till 
she is left at the me rey of events, the crea- 
ture of impulse and instinct. Yet physio- 
logists have demonstrated that the organs 
of thought are proportionably larger in 
woman than in man; and many a bright 
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example has shown how well they caz be 
employed. One plain statistical fact shows 
that no terms that I can use in the repro- 
bation of this cruel system can be too strong. 
The registers of lunatic asylums show the 
number of female patients to exceed that 
males by nearly one third. We have the 
assurance of professional men who are well 
experienced in the treatment of the insane, 
that nothing is more rare than to find among 
them a person of a judiciously cultivated 
mind; and yet, with this fact staring us in 
the face, we systematically consign the 
mothers of the rising generation to a species 
of training which leaves them a prey to one 
of the worst ills that flesh is heir to. 

Would we could impress these 
words upon the minds of those who 
desire that we should give their 
children a_ one-sided education, 
who desire they should play the 
piano and paint, but not be teased 
with arithmetic, which they do not 
like, and the calm reasoning of 
Euclid, which ‘No one sees any 
good in a girl’s learning,’ and 
grammar when they only desire to 
talk. Would that we could induce 
parents to keep children from spend- 
ing their health and strength over 
foolish romances, and idle amuse- 
ments, injurious alike to the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, and the moral 
nature. Dr. Brigham, quoting from 
M. Foville, says, ‘ I have seen a child, 
whom the assiduous reading of ro- 
mances rendered insane” 

And here I would willingly say a 
few words upon the gener ral condi- 
tions of health, the importance of 
suitable rooms, of a proper dietary, 
of baths, of sufficiently warm cloth- 
ing, of bodily exercise—but I must 
forbear. I wish teachers generally 
were better acquainted with physio- 
logy. It is very well to send for a 
doctor when disease has declared 
itself, but it is immeasurably better 
for a schoolmistress to make herself 
acquainted with the laws of health 
(not the precepts only, but the 
principles) ; and by carrying these 
out she may, to a great extent, pre- 
vent the br eaking out of disease. 


Small Boots on Great Subjects, No. 2. 
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I may, perhaps, give one instance, 
to show how little this matter is 
sometimes understood. I know one 
school existing to the end of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, in 
which the terms were not less than 
rool. perannum. The following was 
the arrangement of hours :—Rise 
at seven o'clock; (no bath in the 
house) washing must be done in 
company, and was therefore very 
limited in extent, and not fashion- 
able. Lessons till eight. Break- 
fast, consisting of bread and butter, 
with extremely weak coffee. Les- 
sons till twelve. Luncheon, consist- 
ing of bread and butter, or bread 
and j jam, and ‘ turns’ till ten o'clock. 
These turns consisted in going thirty 
times post-haste round and round 
the garden; they could scarcely be 
accomplished, unless the luncheon 
were carried round in the hand, and 
eaten en route. Lessons from one 
o’clock until 3°45. Dinner four 
o'clock, and ‘ turns,’ in fine weather, 
immediately following, as after lun- 
cheon. Lessons until eight, then tea, 
and bed at nine. Now, the ladies 
at the head of this school doubtless 
considered such treatment very 
beneficial ; had they read that little 
story of the two dogs, they would 
have known better. A learned phy- 
siologist gave to each a good dinner ; 
one was then allowed to repose for 
an hour, the other compelled to run 
about. On killing them, he found 
one had made very great progress 
with the work of digestion, whilst 
the dinner of the. other remained 
almost unchanged. The pupils in 
the school [allude to either gave up 
doing their ‘ turns’ in despair, and 
were tempted to say they had done 
them, when they had not, or they 
suffered severely from stitch in the 
side, and their digestions were not 
improved. Besides, the want of a 
substantial breakfast, the keeping 
growing girls on bree ud and butter, 
was very debilitating; and caused 
chilblains, sore throats, &c. Great 
progress in sanitary science has 
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been made of late, but there is still 
much to be done. 

In order that study may be bene- 
ficial to health, we must of course 
regulate properly the amount of 
time devoted to it, and on no 
account allow children to sit up 
late ; nine or ten hours’ sleep, is [ 
think, not too much, until the 
period of growth is over. It is of 
great importance, too, that the men- 
tal exercise be taken in a cheerful 
active way. We all know that a 
dawdling walk, at the rate of one 
mile an hour, is by no means in- 
vigorating to a healthy person ; nor 
does it strez igthen and animate the 
system to work in a lazy manner. 
We have all met with people too 
lazy to get up, but they have also 
been too lazy to go to bed. 

Were we to devote, as has so 
often been done in boys’ schools, 
almost undivided attention to one 
kind of work, six hours out of the 
twenty-four would be too much for 
study. A proper change of subjects 
is, writes Dr. Hufeland, the first rule 
in order to study without injury to 
the health, and even to accomplish 
more work upon the whole. Many 
old-fashioned people have an idea 
that school-work must be oppres- 
sive, and wearisome, and exhaust- 
ing; they remember the long tasks 
to be committed to memory—their 
Murray or their ‘ propria que mari- 
bus ’—the grammar rules, in which 
the wrong examples would come 
with the Tight rules—the passages 
learned in a foreign language, of 
which they did not under stand the 
meaning. Read D’Arcy Thompson’s 
dismal, but most true description of 
his life at St. Edward’s : 


The day after my entry into this colossal 
institution, a Latin grammar was put into 
my hands. It gave all imaginable rules, 
and all imaginable exceptions—the rules 
for gender and quantity were in old Latin 
—and the Latin was communicated in a 
hideously discordant rhythm. We went 
reeneeny through and through this 
— It was all unintelligible, all obscure. 

String upon string of jangling unmusical 
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lines would we repeat with singular rapidity, 
understanding nothing, asking no questions. 
Oh! the sweet simple faith of childhood! 
for five dreary years the process went 
on; we committed daily to memory some 
page or half-page of the sacred but unin- 
telligible book, rules which no one seemed 
called upon to understand at the time, 
and to which in their Latin form, no one 
was, to my knowledge, ever referred after- 
wards. 


Cowper, speaking of such teach- 
ing, says : 


And is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment to feed his growing mind 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declined! 
They feed a pupil’s intellect with store 
Of syntax, truly, but with little more; 


And Pope gives a lively description 
of the same : 


Since man from beast by words is known, 
Words are man’s province, words we teach 
alone. 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and ‘eae chain on chain, 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath, 
And keep them in the pale of words till 
death. 
Whate’er the talents, or howe’er designed, 
We hang one jangling padlock on the mind. 


And can we wonder that those who 
have had similar experiences should 
think school unwholesome, and re- 
commend idleness — that they are 
surprised when children maintain, 
they have not too’ much work, and 
like to go to school? But education 
conducted by those who love their 
work, is not felt by children to be 
dull drudgery : 


I shall detain you no longer [writes 
Milton] in the demonstration of what we 
should not do, but straight conduct you to 
a hill-side where I will “point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble education ; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else, 
so smooth, so green, so full of goodly pro- 
spect and melodious sounds on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming. I doubt not but ye shall have 
more ado to drive our dullest and laziest 
youth, our stocks and sticks, from the in- 
finite desire of such a happy nurture, than 
we have now to hale and drag our choicest 
and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of 
sow-thistles and brambles, which is com- 
monly set before them as all the food and 
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entertainment of their tenderest and most . 
docible age. 


How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabb. d,as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’ s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Or read Fuller’s description of a 
good schoolmaster. See how well 
our schoolmaster behaves himself : 

His genius inclines him with delight to 
his profession. God of his goodness hath 
fitted several men for several callings. And 
this God mouldeth some for a_ school- 
master’s life, undertaking it with desire 
and delight, and discharging it with dex- 
terity and happy success. He studieth his 
scholars’ natures as carefully as they their 
books ; and though it may seem difficult 
for him in a large school to descend to all 
particulars, yet experienced schoolmasters 
may quickly make a grammar of boys’ 
natures. 

Lady Jane Grey speaks of her 
schoolmaster, who taught her ‘ so 
gentilie, so pleasantlie, with soch 
faire allurements, to learning,’ that 
she thought ‘all the tyme nothing 
that she spent with’ him.’ 

To quote once more from the 
charming Day-dreams : 

It is true the lilies of the field toil not 

as they grow. The lambkin on the hill- 
side thrives pleasurably into sheephood. . 
To the brain of man is decreed the proud 
prerogative of uncomfortable growth. No, 
not decreed ; in this matter, I imagine, the 
sagacity of man has improved upon the 
wisdom of Omniscience. 


‘ Mais nous avons changé tout cela.’ 
Rather, I may say, returned to 
more wholesome ways. So that 
children often like school, and beg 
to stay longer, when their mothers 
think it is time they had ‘finished ; 
fathers are usually more of their 
daughters’ opinions, and like to see 
them anxious to continue some re- 
gular mental work. They generally 
understand better the value of edu- 
cation. 

I may add a few words respect- 
ing different systems. As a rule 
it seems certainly desirable that 
girls should live in their own homes. 
Still, there are disadvantages con- 
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nected with private teaching. When 
children have no opportunity of 
measuring their powers with those 
of others, they are liable to become 
narrow-minded and conceited—apt 
to give way too freely to capricious 
tempers which render home, both 
to parents and governesses, anything 
but ‘home, sweet home.’ In a 
boarding-school, on the contrary, 
they do not find their companions 
ready to bear rudeness and ill- 
temper; and thus schools exercise 
acivilising influence ; the character, 
if a foundation of good principles 
has been laid at home, gains in 
strength and power of discernment, 
and the sense of responsibility is 
developed, before the girl is called 
on to decide the great “questions of 
life. The danger is that where 
there are large numbers or insuffi- 
cient supervision, evil thoughts may 
be instilled, and foolish conversa- 
tion indulged in, and habits of de- 
ceit gained, and a perverted school- 
girlish code of morality established. 
The modern system of colleges 
seems to combine the advantages of 
home and school education. To 
quote from Miss Sewell : 

We have learnt to despise day-schools, 
and there are disadvantages connected with 
them. Yet the bad effects of promiscuous 
association for a few hours, and for a special 
purpose, are not likely to be as great as an 
almost - ally promise uous companionship, 
not only at certs iin times, for certain pur- 
poses, but. throughout the whole day, and 
even by night ; it might be worth the trial, 
whether a very superior day-school might 
not be carried on with greater intellectual 
advantages, and much less risk to the chil- 
dren, than that which attends the present 
system of herding large numbers together 
in one house. 

A writer in the Christian Remem- 
brancer dwells upon one point too 
much overlooked, viz. the impor- 
tance of a father’s and brother’s 
influence in checking the tendency 
to ‘ fastness,’ and promoting a really 
lady-like tone of mind and manners: 

Is not a father condemning his children 
to frivolity by never bringing to bear on 
their pursuits the influence of a manly 
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mind? A few words evidencing an interest 
in a study, a touch of praise or blame from 
a matured mind, will alter the whole aspect 
of a child’s pursuits; to work so as to 
obtain a father’s approbation is surely the 
best object that an ordinary child can look to. 
Is it not because their fathers have merely 
played with, instead of training them, that 
our young ladies so often trench on the 
verge, at least, of the rules of decorum? 
There are matters in which no one’s tacit 
opinion is so implicitly taken as that of a 
father or brother. A lady's disapp POVE al is 
laughed at as prudish ; a gentleman's look 
of disgust is never forgotten. 


And again, 


It is one of the great evils of the school- 
room system, that girls have no intellectual 
conversation, and have only to 
manuals and abridgments, instead of being 
accustomed to handle standard books for 
themselves, and there is thus a general 
flimsiness and want of substance about 
their acquirements, 


access 


Another great disadvantage is that 
in many schools, the pernicious 
habit prevails of compelling the 
pupils always to speak a foreign 
tongue. Practised for an hour or 
two every day under the superin- 
tendence of a teacher, this would be 
beneficial ; but no fore’ ign governess 
can correct for tw elve. hours daily, 
and a peculiar tongue (unintelligible 
to residents in France) tends to be- 
come current. A French master, 
accustomed to teach in the first 
circles in Paris, afterwards came to 
England. He told me he refused 
to teach in schools where French 
was constantly spoken, for he could 
not in a few hours of the week 
correct the bad French learned 
during the remainder. Learning bad 
French is, however, one of the least 
of the evils connected with this 
practice. Anything deserving the 
name of conversation is banished 
where it is strictly enforced, and so 
the mind is dwarfed and stunted, 
and when girls leave school, they 
are often found unable to talk 
except upon trivial subjects. 

The dangers to be guarded against 
in colleges seem to be these: In- 
discriminate association, But this 








is 
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may be avoided by strict regula- 
tions respecting admission, by a 
well-constituted internal govern- 
ment, and such orderly arrange- 
ments both of time and place, as 
will prevent idle gossiping. The 
object should be to combine school- 
discipline with home influence. In 
boarding schools, if evil arises, it 
may continue months undiscovered, 
but parents who interest themselves 
in their children’s pursuits will 
generally be well informed of what 
goes on in a day-school. A danger 
more to be feared, seems this, that 
colleges for girls might fall into the 
state of some boys’ schools, (of a 
past age!) where fifty or eighty 
boys were committed to one master. 
He could not do the work, and so 
made himself as comfortable as he 
could under the circumstances. So 
there may be popular teachers who 
go everywhere, and have their hun- 
dreds of pupils, but who are too 
busy, or too grand to do more than 
lecture a class of whom they know 
nothing, and whose exercises they 
rarely see, and never correct. 

It should be an understood rule, 
that every teacher is responsible for 
all the work of his or her subject, 
and should either correct personally, 
or revise the corrections of another; 
so alone can a teacher learn to 
adapt the lessons to the pupils, and 
bring mind to bear upon mind, 
There is no reason why a large 
college should not be managed as 
well, and it will of course be less 
expensive in proportion to the 
alvantages offered, than a small 
school could be, simce much of the 
work of teaching can be divided. 
Besides this, the larger the number 
of pupils, up to a certain point, the 
better they can be classed. Perio- 
dical examinations by examiners 
above the suspicion of partiality 
would tend to secure good work. 

‘Examinations !’ I hear some one 
exclaim ; ‘ what do girls want with 
examinations ?—they are not to take 
degrees.’ I would ask, if you were 
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building a house, would you trust 
entirely to the builder, and hope 
that foundation, and bricks, and 
woodwork, were all they should be, 
or would you from time to time 
examine matters for yourself, or 
appoint some competent person to 
do so? And do those act wisely 
who hope that all is well with their 
children, yet fail to inquire what is 
the kind of foundation which is 
being laid for their future character 
whether they are gaining any men- 
tal training at all? Much of the 
negligence on this subject arises, 1 
doubt not, from ignorance concern- 
ing the true end of intellectual 
education (viz. the elevation, the 
discipline of the moral nature) ; since 
this makes people indifferent on a 
subject of vital importance. 

We might then conclude on @ 
priovt grounds, from mere know- 
ledge of poor human nature, that 
work which, it was understood, 
would never be examined, would 
probably be badly done ; that brass 
sovereigns might possibly find their 
way, even from Her Majesty’s mint, 
if it were certain that no one would 
ever examine them so closely as to 
discover the counterfeit. And those 
who have had an opportunity of 
looking into the question tell us that 
the result, as regards the education 
of girls, is such as might have been 
anticipated from the system of edu- 
cation almost universally adopted. 
The examination is limited to cer- 
tain subjects, of which the most 
important are music and dancing. 
The examiners are not very care- 
fully selected, and are extremely 
numerous. They meet together in 
hot and close rooms, at a time at 
which many young girls are asleep. 
We have however the practical 
testimony of a large body of parents, 
that the excitement has no injurious 
effect, for they allow their daughters 
to go through this, often for several 
evenings a week, for months toge- 
ther. Before proposing an amend- 
ment, 1 must say a few words 
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respecting the nature of an exami- 
nation in its simplest form. 

I wish I could find a word of less 
than five syllables; long words 
cause unnecessary alarm. If I ask 
a child to write down her name and 
age, and further request her to state 
how many wives Henry VIII. had, 
and to tell the story of Alfred and 
the cakes, I suppose no one would 
consider that I was doing any- 
thing likely to bring on a severe 
illness from over-excitement. And 
why not? Because the first of 
these things is so well known to 
most children, that they are able to 

ecall the number without effort 
(some, it is true, have a strong 
sense of the harmony of numbers, and 
assign eight wives to Henry VIII.) ; 
and the last is sufficiently interest- 
ing to draw their attention away 
from themselves, and fix it on the 
sorrows of a favourite hero. Now, it 


seems to me, that it can do children 
no harm to ask them a few ques- 
tions upon things they know well; 
and when I hear a teacher express- 


ing a strong opinion respecting the 
dangerous excitement likely to be 
caused by the children’s being ques- 
tioned, I think that their know- 
ledge is not very secure, and either 
that they have been taught in a 
vague way, so that they feel the Vy 
know nothing aa or that there has 
been an attempt to do too much— 


to cram, to expedite the process of 


education, so that the poor little 
heads put us in mind of a badly an- 
nealed vessel, which flies to pieces 
at a touch which would have no 
effect upon an ordinary glass,—or, 
lastly, ambition, and fe: w, and v: anity, 
are broug ‘ht to bear, and the evils 
produced by the excitement of 
these passions, is falsely imagined 
to be necessarily connected with 
examinations. I would not propose 
that children should be taught to do 
wonders, but that from day to day, 
from week to week, they should be 
called on to that they have 
learned what they have been taught. 


show 
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Then, if they should know that the 
answers they write are sometimes 
sent to examiners unconnected with 
the school, they will simply write as 
they do for their own teachers, and 
it will be found again, as it has 
been found already, that no inju- 
rious effects at all will follow. 

I know it may be said that we 
often hear of young men whose 
health fails after examinations at 
the universities; but, if all these 
cases of alleged over-work were ex- 
amined, we should I imagine find 
an extremely small proportion di- 
rectly attributable to this cause; 
and in the case of girls, nearly all 
the opportunities for over-work 
might be removed. First, they 
would not be able, whilst living in 
their own homes, or under the care 
of sensible ladies, to overtax their 
strength, by attempting to combine 
too large a proportion of pleasure- 
seeking with quiet study. They 
might be required to take a fair 
time for exercise and recreation; 
they might be prevented from sit- 
ting up at night; and, lastly, they 
should not feel that all thei pro- 
spects in life will be ruined by failure 
to answer the questions set, but only 
that they are bound to do every 
work that comes before them as 
well as they can, be satisfied with 
that, and not be over-anxious about 
results. If, however, when the 
teaching has been of a right kind, 
and the examination is such as I 
have described, we still find a child 
over-anxious and over-excited, a 
lady teacher would take the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that this is 
likely to arise from her thinking of 
herself, and what people would 
think of her, instead of forgetting 
herself, and giving her mind to her 
work. And this incidental check 
to vanity is not valueless. 

I need hardly say that the exami- 
ners should be men or women of 
sound judgment, who would there- 
fore not overtax nor frighten; and 
I do not see why a central board 
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could not send down (as is done in 
the Science Department) sets of 
questions to be answered in diffe- 
rent schools, and report to the prin- 
cipal thereupon. I am sure many 
valuable hints may be obtained from 
external examiners, and I cannot 
see that any harm, but much good, 
would arise. Pretentiousness would 
receive a severe check, slovenly 
systems would be exposed, and ex- 
perience as well as theory has 
shown, that such examinations are 
really liked by well taught children. 
They give to them a sense of secu- 
rity, they show to themselves whe- 
ther they really know what they 
thought they did, and they teach 
them to feel that vague half-know- 
ledge is worthless, since it will 
stand no fair test. In fact, all the 
objections that I hear made against 
examinations are such as apply only 
when children are badly trained, or 
parents and guardians remiss, or 
teachers incompetent, or examiners 
wanting in common sense. 


There is, however, another feeling 


which I know exists, but which I 
have never seen put into words. 
There is a feeling that since educa- 
tion develops the powers, it in- 
creases the dangers, and that our 
object with girls should rather be 
to seclude, to administer sedatives, 
than to develop those powers of 
mind and character, which are the 
media of temptation. Now, let us 
understand education aright; it 
does not create but direct the 
powers. A wild apple-tree produces 
crabs; the gardener by grafting 
modifies the mode of operation, and 
it bears golden pippins. Be sure 
of this, the powers are there; it is 
ours to see that they produce sweet 
not bitter fruits. We may wish 
that a girl would sit by the fire and 
purr, and give no more trouble than 
a cat ; but her Creator has endowed 
her with a strength of will, an 
energy, a passionate devotion of 
spirit that we cannot suppress if we 
would; and woe betide us, if we 
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succeed in repressing when we 
should train and gently develop. 
There are mountains which contain 
a fire within, but as long as the 
crater is open, villagers may dwell 
peacefully in the valleys; let the 
crater be stopped up, and violent con- 
vulsions shake the earth for miles: 

Wohlthiitig ist des Feuers Macht, 

Wenn sie der Mensch beziihmt, bewacht, 

Und was er bildet, was er schafft, 

Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft ; 

Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft, 

Wenn sie der Fessel sich entrafft, 

Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur, 

Die freie Tochter der Natur. 


Yes, the storms of passion are ter- 
rible and destructive, and after long 
observation, I have come to the cone 
clusion that they often burn most 
fiercely in the hearts of those who 
have the most icy exterior. Far be 
it from a weak and erring mortal to 
say that a system can do that which 
is the work of divine grace. Yet 
in so far as the education is a right 
one, it works in harmony with the 
teaching of Christianity; it does not, 
like the Stoic philosophy, crush 
down the feelings, shut the safety- 
valve, but takes care that all the 
powers should be developed, and 
devoted to beneficent ends; the 
ardent spirit spends its energies in 
-aring for others, and devoting itself 
with an unselfish courage. We 
dare not leave the ‘house empty, 
swept, and garnished.’ 

I consider it to be a matter of 
most essential moment, that colleges 
should, as respects their internal 
management, be in the hands of 
ladies. To quote once more from 
Miss Sewell : 

Men, however earnest, devoted, and intel- 
lectual, are not the persons whom nature 
points out as fitted to be the educators of 
young girls. Women can deal with women 
as men never can. They know the mate- 
rial upon which they have to operate. They 
are not kept back by any chivalrous feeling 
from plain statements of truth; and they 
can enter into innumerable little difficulties 
which to a man are simply incomprehen- 
sible. The most sensible man will now 
and then give advice to a young girl, at 
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which a sensible woman will lift up her 
hands in astonishment. Above all, women 
can give girls sympathy with safety, and 
sympathy is the great instrument of in- 
fluence with all young people. 


Nor can men teach young chil- 
dren nearly as well as women ; their 
lessons should be reserved for the 
elder pupils, who alone are able to 
appreciate the wider and more 
philosophical views which a clever 
man would take. 

The difficulties attendant upon 
the plan of having a private gover- 
ness are often insurmountable, and 
there may not be a good day-school 
near, or from family circumstances, 
it may be desirable a child should 
be removed from home, or idle 
troublesome habits and tempers re- 
quire correction, in fact, a moral 
change of air may be desirable. In 
that case, I should say with Miss 
Sewell, ‘Do not look for a cheap 
and large boarding school.’ If 
can be managed, place children 
under the care of a lady who has 
only a moderate number. It is true 
this cannot be done, if really supe- 
rior teachers are required, without 
great expense, but why should not 
such a lady take advantage of the 
lessons at a college during certain 
hours of the day ?—this would relieve 
her of much of the pecuniary diffi- 
culty, and of the responsibility re- 
specting the details of the education. 
When the school-hours were over, 
she would be at hand to assist and 
superintend; and remove difficulties, 
and encourage the diffident. Not 
being too much occupied with the 
routine of teaching, she would be 
able to devote her attention more 
especially to the training of charac- 
ter, and the inculcation of orderly 
and obedient habits, and, in the 
evenings she could read with her 
ymupils, and be their companion. 

There will of course always be 
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fear of being spoken of, 
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some prejudices to contend with, 
but it is certainly folly not to econo- 
mise better the labour of teaching; 
and the extravagance of the terms 
now demanded by many professors 
seems to necessitate the adoption of 
some such plan, or a really superior 
education will be beyond the reach 
of persons of ordinary means. 

In conclusion, [ heartily wish 
success to all who are earnest in 
promoting sounder views upon this 
important subject. We may differ 
in details,—one may recommend one 
plan, one another, and far be it from 
me to dream of a panacea: special 
cases require special treatment, and 
no scheme, however well arranged, 
will sueceed without much anxious 
care and watchfulness. 

[ have absolutely no fear that a 
right education will make girls con- 
ceited, or fond of display ; true, the 
feeling of her responsibilities will 
sometimes lead a woman, as it will 
a man, to speak and act, when a 
thoughtless person would be silent 
or indolent; but as, on the one 
hand, we must not make the love of 
glory a motive of action, so neither 


‘must we hesitate to engage in use- 


ful and right occupations, through 
either for 
eood or evil. I should be sorry 
that the hackneyed quotation from 
Thucydides! should become to any 
a rule of action, to the neglect of 
the precepts of an Apostle who 
counts women worthy of 
honour who are well reported of 
for good works, and desires that 
they should be teachers of good 
things. We cannot forget, that to 
one it was promised that her work 
should be spoken of throughout 
all the world for a memorial of her, 
nor that she whose retiring life is 
an example to us all, yet in her 
thanksgiving hymn rejoiced, that all 
generations should call her blessed. 


those 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


MHE name of Arthur Hugh Clough 
is held in regard by many 
readers of books in England and 
America, and in affection by his 
personal friends. He was an Eng- 
lishman of our own day with its 
novelties and problems, intellec- 
tual, cultivated, thoroughly honest 
and singleminded, and possessing 
moreover a marked degree of origi- 
nality, which after all is the truly 
interesting thing. Originality or 
‘genius,’ that which is born with a 
man, and peculiarly distinguishes 
him from all others, is what we 
seek in every one; this 7s the man. 
But, though every human creature 
has a genius, it is in most cases so 
small, and so overlaid in a few years 
with all kinds of extraneous matter 
and rubbish, as to be scarcely dis- 
coverable, at all events not worth 
much pains to discover. 
Clough’s mind, naturally of 


grave reflective turn, was occupied 
in early life with the studies of a 


public school and college career, 
and a good deal at the same time 
with moral and theological ques- 
tions; English ecclesiasticism had 
a large share in his training ; later, 
he took interest in politics, though 
not in parties; the picturesque in 
nature attracted him much, and he 
delighted in rambles afoot; first 
and last he had a constant literary 
impulse, which expressed 
mainly in poetic forms, in part per- 
haps because his habitually a 
mind had thus the advantage of « 
thicker veil when venturing oa 
public view. Reserved and reti- 
cent, cautious almost to a fault in 
forming opinions, everything Clough 
said, did, and wrote was genuine— 
was from himself, and imbued with 
his truthful, generous, and manly 
nature. 

From a volume of Letters and 
Remains printed ‘ for private circu- 
lation only,’ we gather, by permis- 
sion, some traits of his life, assisted 


itself 


1819-1861. 


by our own personal acquaintance 
with the man. The book in ques- 
tion hasa high and rare simplicity 
of presentment, and as far as it 
goes is one of the honestest pieces 
of biography. 


CuiLpHoop, 1819-1829. 
A. H. C. was born in 1819 


Liverpool, in respectable upper 
middle station. His father, of 
Welsh family, a mercantile man, 
emigrated with his wife and chil- 
dren (three sons, of whom Arthur 
was second, and a daughter) to 
Charleston, South Carolina, when 
Arthur was four years old, and 
there lived several years in a ‘ large 
ugly red-brick house near the se: 
the lower storey of which was his 
father’s office. ‘At seven, his sister 
tells us, Arthur ‘was already con-- 
sidered as the genius of the family. 
He was a bez autiful boy with soft’ 
silky, almost black hair, and shining 
dark eyes and a small delicate 
mouth.’ He was fond of reading, . 
was sometimes passionate, though 
not easily roused, and said to be 
very determined and _ obstinate. 
‘He would always do things from 
his own choice, and not mere ly copy 
what others were doing.’ With his 
sister and younger brother he played 
sometimes among the cotton. bales, 
or on the white sand of Sullivan’s 
Island, but was not very ready to 
join in the games of other children. 
In 1828 the family came to Eng- 
land, and Arthur, aged nine, was sent 
to school at Chester, his parents 
returning for a time to Charleston. 
His father is described as ‘ very 
lively, fond of society and amuse- 
ment.’ He liked life and change.,,, 
and did not care much for reading. 
His mother, whose name was Per- 
fect, ‘had no love of beauty,—stern 
integrity was at the bottom of her 
character. She loved what was 
grand, noble, and enterprising, and 
was truly religious.’ After nine 
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months at the Chester school, Ar- 
thur went to Rugby. 

Ruapy, 1829-1837. 
ten years old, 
Rugby School in the summer of 
1829, a handsome shy dark-eyed 
boy, fond of books. Arnold, thirty- 
five years*of age, had become Head- 
Master about a year before this, 
and was earnestly labouring to re- 
form the public school system ‘ on 
Christian principles.’ Toreferevery- 
thing habitually to what he held as 
fixed religious principles, and to 
awaken and keep awake to these 
the conscience of each individual 
boy—such was Arnold’s way; and 
Clough at Rugby seems to have 
been a boy and youth after the 
Doctor’s own heart. He worked 
hard, distinguished himself in the 
classes, and gave all possible assis- 
tance in maintaining discipline and 
good conduct in the school ; 


Arthur, entered 


and 


towards the end of his Rugby career 


was looked up to by his fellow- 
pupils with something of that re- 
spect and awe with which he and 
they regarded the Doctor. 

“His. holidays were spent in a 
variety of places,’—with his uncle, 
the Rev. A. B. Clough, 
Jesus College, Oxford; at Ponte- 
fract, Chester, Liverpool, &c.; ‘often 
at Mold vicarage, where he became 
acquainted with the life of a quiet 
but earnest country clergyman.’ 

Of his letters from Rugby, several 
are to his younger brother George, 
at another “ school, and abound with 
good orthodox religious advice and 
encouragement, of that kind which 
a boy finds it much easier to ad- 
minister than a man, unless the 
man give it professionally. Nor, 
judging from concurrent testi- 
mony, were these letters, like so 
many, only half or hundredth part 
real, but truly represented the grave 
and anxiously upright character of 
Clough’s school- boy life, and the 
deep impression made upon him by 
the usual doctrinal forms. 


Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Fellow of 
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OxrorD, 1837-1848. 

After nine years at Rugby, Clough, 
aged nineteen, went to Oxford as 
Balliol scholar, and with an ‘ exhi- 
bition ’ from his school. At the uni- 
versity he was serious and studious, 
yet somewhat apathetic at times 
(as original minds are apt to be) 
as to the routine distinctions and 
honours. He said he was ‘sick’ of 
contentions for such things before 
he left Rugby. 

Clough’s letters from Oxford show 
a constant interest in questions of 
religion and theology. The famous 
movement towards Romanism then 
in progress attracted much of his 
attention, and 6 péyac Néavdpoc, as 
he calls him, was a very notable 
and in many points a very admi- 
re able personage in his eyes. ‘ New- 
man’ (he writes in 1838) is now 
giving lectures on the Mystical 
Power of the Sacraments, &e. It 
is very striking that there is a 
German divine’ here ‘ who has come 
to a mystical view which is no less 
difficult than Newman’s, though not 
in form the same. Olshausen is his 
name. His notion is,’ &e. 

Yet indications like the following 
begin also to crop up:—‘I don’t 
quite like hearing so much about 
these matters as I do;’ and of Car- 
lyle he remarks (1839), ‘I admire 
him extremely in general.’ ‘ He is 
certainly, however, somewhat hea- 
thenish ; but that, it seems to me, 
is the case with all literature, old 
and new, English and foreign, worth 
calling literature, which comes in 
one’s way.’, 

The first specimens we have of 
Clough’s poetry are dated about this 
time (1839), and have a decidedly 
Wordsworthian tone. First and last, 
Wordsworth was for him the chief 
among modern poets. He had also 
much liking for Crabbe, and but 
little for the rich aérial colourists, 
such as Keats and Shelley, being 
always uneasy when he felt his legs 
taken off the ground. He required 
a tangible intellectual basis, and 
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was rather suspicious of sentiment 
and imagination. Of the old Eng- 
lish poets, he seemed clearly to pre- 
fer Chaucer. 

In the summer of 1840 Clough 
stayed for a time at Grasmere, a 
favourite summer haunt of his; 
made a walking tour through Wales, 
and spent the rest of the vacation at 
Liverpool with his family. ‘He 
be “ame at this time,’ says his sister, 

‘more and more uneasy and unset- 
tled in his mind, and his parents 
became anxious about him. ‘ 
His tendency to High Church views 
had apparently passed away, and he 
was afloat on another sea of thought, 
and no one knew his mind at home. 
His health, too, suffered, and his 
mother and I grieved to see his 
dark hair falling off. But he was 
as thoughtful and considerate as 
ever ; very gently he loos- 
ened the cords that bound him to 
the traditions of his early life.’ To 
this year belong the earliest poems 
in the posthumous one-volume edi- 
tion, poems full of sad doubtings 
and longings. The poet fears to sell 
his soul’s birthright for a mess of 
world’s pottage; would fain seek 
the Summum Pulchrum, and be con- 
tent with nothing less. Yet where 
can he find it ? and meanwhile his 
life is slipping past and nothing 
done, nothing enjoyed. 

How often sit I, poring o'er 
My strange distorted youth, 
Secking in vain, in all my store, 
One feeling based on truth ; 
Amid the maze of petty life 
A clue whereby to move, 
A spot whereon in toil and strife 
To dare to rest and love. 


Professor Shairp’s notes refer to 
this period : 

As a freshman I looked with respect ap- 
proaching to awe on the senior scholar of 
whom I had heard so much, stepping out on 
Sunday mornings to read the first lesson in 
Balliol Chapel. How clearly I remember 
his massive figure, in scholar’s surplice, 
standing before the brass eagle, and his 
deep feeling tones as he read some chapter 
from the Hebrew prophets. At that time 
he was the eldest and every way the first 
of a remarkable band of scholars. The 
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younger undergraduates felt towards him a 
distant reverence Profaner spirits, 
nearer his own standing, sometimes made 
a joke of his then exceeding silence and re- 
serve, and of his unworldly ways. But as 
he was out of college rooms and reading 
hard for his degree, we freshmen only heard 
of his reputation from a distance, and 
seldom came in contact ‘with him. 

Clough lived in a small cottage 
in Holyw ell, bathing every morning 
through the winter in the cold Holy- - 
well baths, and reading hard all 
day. ‘Few Balliol scholars had 
equalled, none ever surpassed, 
Clough’s reputation;’ and great 
was the surprise when his name 
appeared not in the first but the 
second class. He himself tells his 
sister (and never was man freer 
of any touch of brag) that he had 
not cared to try for a first class, 
knowing that he had done all the 
requisite reading, and far more, 
which was the really important 
thing. Yet afterwards, character- 
istically, he felt that he had thus 
thrown away a point, his chance of 
getting pupils being much lessened. 
In the same year “(1841) he tried 
for a Balliol Fellowship, without 
success ; but in the spring of 1842 
was elected Fellow of Oriel. His 
spirits, which had Ween drooping, 
were renewed by this success, which 
was the more acceptable to himself 
and his family on account of the 
recent mercantile failure of his 
father. Yet he did not ‘ altogether 
like the change from independent 
bachelorship to MHigh-table and 
Common-room-dom.’ 

In June 1842 the death of Dr. 
Arnold grieved him deeply. ‘ He 
could not rest, and seemed unable 
to take interest in anything, and he 
went away almost immediately into 
Wales and wandered about there 
alone. In general he never could 
speak of what troubled him most.’ 
In July he made a tour on the 
Continent, and liked Switzerland 
better than Italy. In 1843 we find 
him again at Grasmere with a read- 
ing-party, in the enjoyment of 
bathing and mountain walks, his two 
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favourite kinds of exercise. It was 
a subsequent reading-party in the 
Highlands which gave rise to his 
poem of the Bothie. In 1847, 
when the Irish famine broke out, 
v ‘ Retrenchment Association ’ was 
formed at Oxford, to induce people 
to lessen their expenditure on luxu- 
ries, and give as much help as they 
could to their starving countrymen. 


Clough was from the first one of 


the most earnest supporters of this 
movement, and wrote a pamphlet in 
its favour, dealing not merely with 
the immediate question of Irish 
distress, but presenting considera- 
tions on the luxuries of the wealthy, 
and how far they are allowable. Not 
arguing against enjoyment, or fail- 
ing to recognise the advantage to 
the community of a class possessing 
cultivation, leisure, and refinement, 
he strongly combats the notion that 
one may ‘ do what he likes with his 
own,’ and reprobates the frivolous 
and mischievous ways in which the 


gilded youth of our time dispose of 


Must 
be the 


their plethora of money. 
‘expense and ostentation ’ 


leading precept in the education of 


the English aristocracy ? 

The Bothie was published in 
1848, and in the same year Clough, 
for reasons of conscience, resigned 
his fellowship. The conviction had 
long been growing in his mind that 
from the promising future to which 


he was invited by the usual road of 


university success he must turn his 
face away, and wander forth into 
the wilderness of the world to push 
his fortune. He was the chief hope 
of his family; his means of sub- 
sistence, on withdrawing from his 
regular career, were extremely pro- 
blematical: yet go he must. Not 
that he did “anything rashly ; that 
was not his character. He always 
‘heard the other side,’ and gave full 
weight to its arguments. The fair- 
ness, at once, and cultivated keen- 
ness of his intellect showed him all 
the possible doubts and difficulties 
comprised in any debatable ques- 

cn. But in matters of life and 


[ October 


practice no man more simply and 
sincerely desired to do always the 
right and best thing than Clough. 
Latterly, while retaining all his dis- 
like to dogmatism and to one-sided 
confidence in opinion, he more and 
more insisted upon the practical 
necessity of acting in most cases 
without hesitation upon the best 
immediate judgment that one is able 
to form. 

Many of Clough’s friends expos- 
tulated strongly against his project 
of quitting Oxfor d and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which indeed he had 
signed (‘reluctantly enough, and I 
am not quite sure whether or not in 
a justifiable sense’), but could not 
and would not hold to. Of the main 
doctrine of Dogmatic Christianity, 
he says, in a letter to his sister, 
(p. 86): 

‘That there may be a meaning in it, 
which shall not only be consistent with 
God's justice, that is, with the voice of our 
conscience, but shall be the very perfection 
of that justice, the one true expression of 
our relation to God, I don’t deny; but I do 
deny that Mr. MeNeile, or Mr. Close, or Dr. 
Hook, or Pusey, or Newman himself, quite 
know what to make of it. The Evangeli- 
cals gabble at it, as the Papists do their 
Ave Marys, and yet say they know; while 
Newman falls down and wors! lips becaus se 
he does not know, and knows he does net 
know. I think others are more right who 
say boldly, we don’t understand it, and 
therefore we won't fall down and worship 
it. Though there is no oceasion for adding 
‘there és nothing in it,’ I should say, [sic] 
until [know, I will wait, and if lam not born 
with the power to discover, I will do what 
I can with what knowledge I havye—trust 
to God's justice, and neither pretend to 
know, nor, without knowing, pretend to 
embrace; nor yet oppose those who, by 


whatever means, are increasing or trying to 
increase knowledge, 


TRAVELLING : Lonpon : 
1848-1852. 

In April 1848 Clough 
his tutorship. In May he went to 
Paris and saw something of the 
revolution, in which he rejoiced at 
first, hoping for better things than 
those which actually followed. 
*‘ About this time he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Emerson, which 


AMERICA: 


gave up 
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was then and afterwards very valu- 
able to him.’ In the autumn he was 
at home with his mother and sister 
at Liverpool, and during this time 
he wrote his poem of the Bothie. 
It made at first little impression on 
the public, but select readers in 
England, and more in America, 
found inthesehex ameters (metrically 
irregular as they are, and not seldom 
prosaic) a well-spring of original 
and healthy thoughts upon modern 
manners, combined with a delight- 
ful freshness and picturesqueness in 
description. Of an Oxford reading- 
party in - Highlands, one young 
man falls in love with a beautiful 
and cicin tok girl, a farmer’s 
daughter; they marry ‘and emigrate 
to New Zealand. Such the story. 


There he hewed, and subdued the 
earth and his spirit ; 

There he built him a home; 
bare him his children, 

David and Bella; perhaps ere 
Elspie or Adam ; 

There hath he farmstead and land, and 
fields of corn and flax-fields ; 

And the Antipodes too have a Bothie of 
Tober-na-yuolich. 


dug ; 
there Elspie 


this too an 


As to the metre, ‘ it was a read- 
ing’ (he says) ‘ of Evangeline aloud 
which, coming after a re- 
perusal of the Iliad, occasioned this 
outbreak of hexameters.’ 

In October Clough resigned his 
fellowship at Oriel. ‘ By this step 
he gave up all his immediate means 
of subsistence and threw himself on 
the world anew. For some time he 
was without any regular employ- 
ment.’ In the beginning of 1849 
he accepted the headship of Uni- 
versity Hall, London, an institution 
then just founded, in connection 
with University College, London. 
In the interval before its opening in 
October he madea journe y to Rome, 
and happened to be in that city during 
the whole time of its siege by the 
French. As usual, his sympathies 
were with the re publicans. He 
formed a very high opinion of 
Mazzini, and abhorred the Gallic 
interference. Many of the views of 
life and of art are found in his letters 
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from Rome, which were afterwards 
worked into his second long hex- 
ameter poem, entitled Amouwrs de 
Voyage, first published in America. 
Like the Bothie, incondite in metri- 
cal form, and frequently ultra-pro- 
saic,the Amours de Voyage alsois filled 
with fine and valuable observations 
made at first-hand, expressed usually 
with great precision and point, and 
often with singular beauty. Aimbar- 
valia, a volume of short. poems, half 
by Clough (‘the casus sition of at 
least ten years’) and half by his old 
school friend Mr. Burbidge, ap- 
peared shortly after the Bothie. In 
1850, during a visit to Venice, 
Clough began a longish poem, some- 
what of the Faust kind, called Di- 
psychus, which ‘ shows the mark of 
Venice in all its framework and its 
local colouring.’ This was Clough’s 
method. His mind full of the 
scenery and impressions of some 
notable locality—the Scotch High- 
lands, or Rome, or Venice—he made 
therefrom a mould, as it were, and 
poured into it the reflections, 
guesses, theories, and beliefs that 
were occupying him, or had occu- 
pied him. There is much of the 
sarcastic in the Venice poem, pvt 
chiefly into the mouth of a ‘ Spirit,’ 
who is, in fact, our old friend 
Mephistopheles, and who drives the 
well-intending but puzzled Dipsy- 
chus to exclaim— 

... . if indeed it be in vain 

To expect to find in this more modern time 
That which the old-world styled, in old- 

world phrase, 

Walking with God! It seems His newer will 
We should not think at all of Him, but turn, 
And of the world that He has given us make 
What best we can. 


These latter lines are quoted by 
Clough in a eabonqaent nt letter in the 


following connection :- - It was odd 
that I was myself i ina most Roman- 
ising frame of mind yesterday, which 
I very rarely am. I was attracted 
by the spirituality of it. But what 
has hitherto always come before me 
as the truth, is rather that 


It seems His newer will,’ &e. 
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The letters of this period (1849- 
1852) contain many interesting 
passages, of which we will give a 
few : 
University Hall, [Gordon Square], London, 
Oct. 29, 1849. 
Well, here I am myself and my 
eleven undergraduates (that should be 
thirty and I hope will be some day). ... . 
I have no confidence in my tenure. For 
intolerance, O Tom, is not confined to the 
cloisters of Oxford, or the pews of the Es- 
tablishment, but comes up like the tender 
herb, partout, and is indeed in a manner 
indigenous in the heart of the family-man of 
the middle Do we not work best 
by digging deepest ? by avoiding polemics, 
and searching to display the real thing? 
If only one could do the latter !— 


classes, 


Jan. 1850. 

Of what use is pedagogy? Some, I 
suppose ; and as much probably as any 
other occupation one is in the way of get- 
ting harnessed to. 

June 1850. 

It continues to strike me how ignorant 
you, and I, and other young men of our set 
are. Actual life is unknown to an Oxford 
student, even though he is not a mere 
Puseyite, and goes on jolly reading-parties. 
Enter the arena of your brethren, and go 
not to your grave without knowing what 
common merchants and solicitors, much 
more sailors and coal-heavers, are acquainted 
with. Ignorance is a poor kind of inno- 
eence. The world is wiser than the wise, 
and as innocent as the innocent; and it has 
long been found out what is the best way of 
taking things. 

Jan. 1852. 

To live in domestic comfort, toiling in 
some business not in itself of any great use, 
merely for the sake of bread for the house- 
hold, does look at times a little ignoble, or 
at any rate unchivalrous. The Sydney 
project had some little relish of chivalry in 
it. What I looked forward to originally, in 
case of not going to Sydney, was unmarried 
poverty and literary work.! 

People who have got at all accustomed to 
write as authors, are so incapable of writing, 
or even speaking, except ‘in character,’ and 
will run through a whole list of dramatis 
persone as occasion occurs, without giving 
you a chance of seeing what they really 
are off the stage; if they try to be sincere, 
it often makes bad worse. There! that is 
one of the mischiefs and miseries of author- 
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ship which deter me. Ten years hence, 
perhaps !—which would not be at all too 
late; but if never, no matter. I myself 
have been rather spoilt by somewhat over- 
quicksighted men, and have thus got into a 
perverse habit of hiding. 
May 1852. 

People should not be very sceptical about 
things in general. ‘ Wen Gott betriigt, ist 
wohl betrogen.’ There are plenty of good 
things in the world, and good persons. 


At this time of his life Clough 
gradually (as his manner was) 
formed some new and _ valuable 
friendships. ‘ Among these, his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Carlyle was 
one of the most important, and to 
the end of his life he continued to 
entertain the w armest feelings for 
that great man.’ In 1852 Clough 
quitted University Hall, and, en- 
couraged by friends in America, set 
sail for Boston in the month of 
October. Thackeray was on board 
the same ship. 

Here follow some excerpts from 
letters : 

Cambridge [3 miles from Boston, U.S.], 
Nov. 24, 1852. 

Here I am settled at Cambridge in my 
own apartments, with all but my books 
about me: indoors and out of doors, north- 
west wind and hard frost. 

Dec. 14. 

A school for boys and girls is what all the 
good advisers give as their best advice. . . 

. I felt to-day as if I could be content to 
settle down here in America for good and 
all, very fairly indeed ; there is less that is 
wrong here, on the whole, though less that 
is great. I was just reflecting that it is 
better to be out here, and be away from 
London; and yet sometimes when I was 
there, I thought it was dreadful to be torn 
away from what I was learning and feeling 
and seeing. Now it seems asifall my time 
there had been wrongly employed, and that 
it is an excellent thing to have got away. 
However, it is more perhaps what one es- 
capes than what one gets. 


Jan. 20, 1853. 
My fancy at present is, if possible, to live 
here in a humble way, take a few pupils, 
and do booksellers’ work or lecture, and so 
make up an income. I think it will be less 


* He had become candidate for the Principalship of a College at Sydney, but did not 


obtain it. 


Besides his headship of the Hall in Gordon Square he was for a time Pro- 


fessor of English Literature in University College, London ; but in his relations with this 
institution, he seems never to have been well at ease. 
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fatiguing and less hazardous than setting 
up a school, which any rumour of hetero- 
doxy might upset. And I do think that I 
can teach Greek better than most Yankee 
Grecians. 
Feb, 4. 

It is odd how much better I like this 
Plutarch than I do anything which requires 
distinct statement of opinion. Yet it 
bothers me a good deal, for mending up an 
old translation seems often like putting new 
wine into old bottles. They would hardly 
allow time, or else I could almost believe it 
would be best even for my own sake to 
spend time in translating it myself. 


This Plutarch business was a re- 
modelling of the translation called 
. Dryden’ gs.’ Clough’s work has 
been duly published, and is consi- 
dered as excellent by good judges. 


Feb. 21 
Just back at Cambridge after my visit to 
Emerson. I was rather s/eepless there, but 
itis very good to go to him. He appears 
to take things very coolly, and not to med- 
dle with religious matters of any kind. 
Since visiting ‘him, I feel a good deal more 
reconciled to mere * subsistence ; if one can 
only have a little reasonable satisfactory 
intercourse now and then, subsistence may 
be to some purpose. But to live in a vain 
show of society would not do long. The 
Boston people have been too well off, and 
don’t know the realities. Emerson is really 
substantive. 
March 9. 
What I mean by mysticism, is letting 
feelings run on without thinking of the 
reality of their object, letting them out 
merely like water. The plain rule in all 
matters is, not to think what you are think- 
ing about the question, but to look straight 
out at the things and let them affect you; 
otherwise how can you judge at all? Look 
at them at any rate, and judge while look- 
ing... . . The only way to become really 
religious is to enter into those relations 
and those actualities of life which demand 
and create religion. 
June 15. 
Iam going to Emerson's next Saturday. 
Imore and more recognise his superiority 
to everybody I have seen. 


DowninG Street, 1853-1860. 


In the summer of 1853, Clough, 
now in his thirty-fifth year, was in- 
duced to return to England by the 
offer of an Examinership in the Edu- 
cation Department of the Privy 
Council, which the exertions of his 
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friends obtained, and this office he 
held to his death. The certainty of 
income, and other considerations, de- 
cided him to accept this place, yet he 
always more or less regretted having 
to leave America. His life hence- 
forth was settled, and he married in 
June, 1854. In 1856, as secretary 
of a Government Commission, he 
visited the great schools for artillery 
and engineers in France, Prussia, 
and Austria. This prepared him 
for the great interest he took in the 
work of his wife’s cousin, Miss Flo- 
rence Nightingale, for whom he had 
the greatest regard and admiration. 
He had little time now left for 
literary occupation, but he always 
looked forward, with the hope of 
future leisure, to put into some 
definite form the experience of later 
life. Meantime ‘his mind turned 
more and more toaction as its natural 
relief; and in his family circle his 
gentle wisdom and patience, and 
great tenderness of feeling, caused 
him to be constantly appealed to in 
all difficulties.’ 

We can only afford two or three 
extracts from his letters of this time 
to certain of his friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic : 

July 15, 1853. 

I like America all the better for the com- 
parison with England on my return. Cer- 
tainly I think you were more right than I 
was willing to admit about the position of 
the lower cls asses here. I hope you will be 
able to get along without anything like it, 
and in any case you have a great blessing 
in the mere chance of that. Such is my 
first re-impression. However, it will wear 
off soon enough, I dare say ; so you must 
make the most of my admission. Thackeray, 
they tell me, is full of the kind-heartedness 
and generousness of the Americans, and is 
faithful to his purpose of writing no book. 


July 20. 
The thing is done; and I am to try my 
hand in this place. I go to the Education 
Office on Monday next. With the prospect 
of being able to marry within the year, I 
could hardly do otherwise. Yet I could 
not venture with any comfort without the 
prospect of America beyond. 
Aug. 29. 
Really, I may say Iam only just begin- 
ning to recover my spirits after returning 
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from the young and hopeful and humane 
republic, to this cruel, unbelieving, invete- 
rate old monarchy. There are deeper 
waters of ancient knowledge and experience 
about one here, and one is saved from the 
temptation of flying off into space, but I 
think you have beyond all question the 
happiest and best country going. Still, the 
political talk of America, such as one hears 
it here, is not always true to the best in- 
tentions of the country, is it? ... . Eng- 
land, we who know America agree, is more 
endurable because of one’s knowledge of 
America as a refuge. However, my em- 
ployment in England is in one respect, 
namely in its entire freedom from. all 
spiritual despotism or: surveillance, more 
ugreeable than what I used to have. 


Last Montus, 1860-1861. 


Clough’s health, at no time very 
strong, after 1859 began to give 
cause for anxiety. He had an ill- 
ness in the winter, not serious, but 


weakening, and in the summer of 


1860 a slight accident to his foot 
had a depressing effect. In Novem- 
ber, getting leave of absence from 
the Education Office, he went to 
Malvern, in February 1861 to Fresh- 
water, Isle of W ight, where he im- 
proved, and spent some happy weeks 
with his wife and children, and in 
the middle of April started upon a 
short tour to Greece and Constan- 
tinople. In June he returned to 
England, seeming to long for home; 
he was languid and de pressed, and 
spoke little of his j journey. In July 
he went to the Pyrenees, in Sep- 
tember joined his wife in Paris, 
whence they travelled south, by the 
Simplon to Lago Maggiore. ‘The 
sense of southern beauty and rich- 
ness seemed to penetrate him with 
enjoyment.’ They ‘made expedi- 
tions to Isola Bella, Orta, and Ma- 
gadino; but here he became slightly 
unwell and hurried on to Milan.’ 
Here he was able to go about a 
little, ‘ but never recovered himself ; 
and they continued their painful 
journey, during which he grew 
gradually worse, to Florence, where 
they expected to meet friends, and 
where they found good medical help. 
Some days were better than others, 
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and at Parma he spent a few hours 
among the pictures of Correggio 
with great enjoyment. The last day 
before entering Florence they had 
a drive of several hours over the 
Apennines, coming down over Pis- 
toia. It was a lovely sunny day; 
the hills were covered with young 
chesnuts and flowering arbutus ; the 
air was fresh and soothing, and he 
seemed to revive on the heights, but 
looked with dread on the sultry 
plain lying beneath, with its white 
towns shining hot in the sun. They 
reached Florence early in the day 
of October 1oth. That afternoon 
Arthur went to the Boboli gardens, 
and to look at the grand arches of 
Orcagna in the Piazza del Granduca 
The next day, too, he attempted to 
walk as far as the Cathedral and the 
Baptistery, which were close to the 
hotel; but on the 12th, when a per- 
manert lodging had been found, he 
went to bed, unable any longer to 
resist the fever.’ ‘ The fever, a sort 
of malaria, had its course and ap- 
peared to give way. During the 
first three weeks he seemed per- 
petually occupied with a poem he 
was writing, the last in the vo- 
lume of his poems [one of the Mari 
Magno tales], and when he began 
apparently to recover, and was able 
to sit up for several hours in the 
day, he insisted on trying to write it 
out, and when this proved too great 
an effort he begged to dictate it. 
But he broke down before it was 
finished, and returne xd to bed never 
to leave it again.’ This poem, or a 
form of was found w ritten in 
pencil shy one of his note-books. 
‘The fever left him worn out, and 
then paralysis, with which he had 
been threatened, struck him down. 
On the 13th of November he died, 
in his forty-third year.’ His body 
was laid in the little Protestant 
cemetery outside the walls of Flo- 
rence, looking towards Fiesole. 
Clough’s poems (excepting those 
which appear in the volume of Let- 
ters and Remains), fill a close-printed 
volume of over 300 pages, and con- 
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sist of two long poems in hexameters 
—the Bothie, and Amowrs de Vi oyage ; 
a set of five stories in rhyme grouped 
under the general title of Mari 
Magno; and some threescore minor 
effusions. Of all the larger compo- 
sitions, and several of the smaller, 
the main subject matter is the same, 
namely, Love, as seen from one point 
of view, though with various cir- 
cumstances, by an educated young 
Englishman of the present day,— 
neither ‘platonic’ love by any 
means, nor on the other hand sensual 
or lawless, but love as a desire and 
search for what is truest and best 
in matrimonial union. This love, 
as our poet represents it, this 
hoping and longing for hymencal 
happiness, is self-questioning, self- 
tormenting, fearing shams, fear- 
ing self-deception, fearing to lose 
what is solid through over-refine- 
ment, a substance for a shadow; 
fearing still more to sell its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. The 
hero of the Dothic, an Oxford man, 
yet a radical, is troubled chiefly, 
both in his general views, and par- 
ticularly in his character of aspirant 
to matrimony, by his thoughts as to 
the condition, duties, and mutual 
relations of the upper and the lower 
classes. 

The Amours de Voyage (first pub- 
lished in America) was all but 
unknown in England during the 
author’s lifetime, and is still much 
less widely known than the Bothie. 
This poem (to which one of the 
mottoes is ‘ Il doutait de tout, méme 
delamour.’ French Novels) recounts 
the slight adventures of one Claude, 
a young Englishman of our time, one 
of the— 


Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious 
days. 


Sick of London, he makes a tour to 
Italy and Switzerland. He is dis- 
appointed or dissatisfied, or at best 
unsatisfied, with almost everything 
and every one he sees,—not ignobly, 
but with the discontent of a subtle, 
inquiring, and aspiring soul, which 
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is least of all contented with ‘self. 
At Rome he meets three Miss Tre- 
vellyns, and likes them, especially 
Mary, not forgetting, 


however, to 
remind himself— 


Well, I know there are thousands as pretty 
and hundreds as pleasant, 

Girls by the dozen as good, and 
abundance with polish 

Higher and manners more 

Susan or Mary Trevellyn. 
Well, I know, after all, it is merely juxte- 

position, 

Juxtaposition, in short; and what is juxta- 
position ? 

Claude’s attitude throughout is 
that of a questioner. He is, per- 
haps, the best type yet given us 
in literature of the scepticism of 
modern England. He is _high- 
minded, pure, benevolent, intellec- 
tual; but he questions of religion, 
of morals, of love, of men and 
women, of history and art, and 
above all of himself. He is not 
an ingenious quibbler, he has no 
touch of affectation ; to question and 
doubt, to consider and reconsider, 
is as natural to him as thinking or 
breathing. Of 


girls in 


perfect than 


> » 

tome he asks— 

Is it illusion? or does there a spirit from 
perfecter ages, 

Here, even yet, amidst loss, change and 
corruption, abide? &e. 


When the French besiege the city, 

he thinks— 

Am I prepared to lay down my life for the 
British female ? 

Really, who knows, &e. 


He writes to his friend Kustace— 


I am in love you say; I do not think so 


exactly, 


As Georgiana Trevellyn remarks 

‘he really i is too shilly -shally.’ Dees 
he care very much ‘for Mary Tre- 
vellyn? Does she care very much 
for him? He cannot decide, and in 
his indecision allows her and her 
party to travel northwards without 
him. Then he pursues, but, by « 

series of misadventures,.fails to find 
them, and gives up the pursuit, 
saying by and by— 
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After all, do I know that I really cared so 
about her ? 

Do whatever I will, I cannot call up her 
image ; 


something 


After all, perhaps there was 


factitious about it ; 

I have had pain, it is true: 
and so have the actors. 
Meanwhile Mary Trevellyn, 
has been anxiously looking for 
Claude, submits on her part, ‘al- 
though in a different manner,’ to 
the closing of their acquaintance. 
In a letter of Clough’s of June 

1858, he says: 


I have wept, 


who 


a letter from 
who reprimanded me strongly 
for the termination of the Amours de 
Voyage, in which he may be right, and I 
may be wrong; and all my defence can 
only be, that I always meant it to be so, 
and begun it with the full intention of its 
ending so; but very likely I was wrong all 
the same. 


I have had, mirabile dictu, 
Emerson, 


Love, and Self-questioning, singly 
or in combination, form the staple 
of the minor poems, whereof the 
following may be named as very 
characteristic : — ‘ Duty,’ ‘ When 
panting sighs the bosom fill,’ ‘O 
tell me, friends,’ ‘The questioning 
Spirit, ‘O thou whose image.’ 
Several short pieces printed in the 
volume of poems reappear embodied 
in the long com) sition, which re- 
mains a fragme). , given in the 
volume of Letters und Remains and 
entitled ‘Dipsychus,’ that is, the 
two-souled or two-minded, a man 
who cannot come to an agreement 
with himself, ‘This way and that 
dividing the swift mind.’ 
the pieces in question assume a 
different meaning as part of the 
long composition. For example, 
the lines given in Poems, page 61, 
‘ Submit, submit !’ and which there 
seem to belong to the poet’s own 
way of thinking, are in ‘ Dipsychus’ 
put into the mouth of the devil; 
though, again, as the author says in 
his Epilogue, ‘ perhaps he wasn’t a 
devil at all. y 
the poem; nobody can say!’ There 
is a kind of bitter humour, a sar- 


Some of 


That’s the beauty of 
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castic philosophy, of which we find 
traces in Clough’s other poems, ap- 
pearing in larger measure in this 
' Dipsychus,’ as in the lines ‘ “‘ — 
is no God”’ the wicked saith ;’ or 
‘ How pleasant it is to have sain 
&c.; or these :— 
This world is very odd we see, 
We do not comprehend it ; 
But in one fact we all agree, 
God won’t, and we can’t mend it. 
Being common sense, it can’t be sin, 
To take it asI find it; 
The pleasure to take pleasure in ; 
The pain, try not to mind it. 


On one side of his mind, at least, 
Clough had a good deal of sympathy 
with the way of looking at life 
which we find in such poets as 
Horace, Goethe, Byron, Béranger. 

Dipsychus istormented by ‘twisted 
thinkings,’ he fears action, and also 
fears lest he may drone and dream 
away his life : 

Is it a law for me 
That opportunity shall breed distrust, 
Not passing till that pass ? 


The 


Heartily you will not take to anything ; 
Whatever happen, don’t I see you still, 
Living no life at all? : 
W ill y you go on thus 
Until death end you? if indeed it does. 
For what it does, none knows. Yet as for 
you, 
You'll hardly have the 
right ; 
You'll somehow halve ev'n it. 
see you, 
Through everlasting limbos of void time, 
Twirling and twiddling ineffectively, 
And indeterminately swaying for ever. 


Spirit taunts him: 


courage to die out- 


Methinks I 


Clough’s last work comprises five 
love-stories under the general title 
of ‘Mari Magno, or Tales on 
Board,’ being supposed to be told 
by certain passengers in a steamer 
during the voyage from England to 
Boston U.S. They are all very 
modern and matter-of-fact both in 
style and substance, and include 
many characteristic and interesting 
remarks on life. 

Clough’s poetry is in every part 
full of matter and meaning; of 
mere beauty and melody for their 
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own sakes there is but little. Pic- 
turesque he often is, but (to com- 
pare one art with another) it is in 
the style of Clarkson Stanfield, 
never in that of Turner or of David 
Cox. He was comparatively inat- 
tentive to the subtle effects of 
language and metre, caring much 
for conveying his thought strongly 
and clearly, and but little for giving 
delight by the way. Indeed, he 
generally felt metre as a hindrance, 
and was very impatient of the bonds 
of rhyme. Yet, in writing in verse, 
he doubtless felt also that he had 
more scope for originality: there 
was less risk of seeming odd in man- 
ner, or of ‘committing himself’ 
matter. This criticism, however, is 
partly opinion, partly surmise ; the 
main fact is that, he has expressed 
himself effectively, has spoken to 
the world out of the thought and 
experience of a man, and a ‘ man of 
genius,’ wnus e multis, a true word 
which remains. From the higher 
mind of cultivated, all-questioning, 
but still conservative England, in 
this our puzzled genere ation, we do 
not know of any utterance in litera- 
ture so characteristic as the poems 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, ‘some- 
time fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford.’ Freely he thinks and speaks ; 
yet always as an Englishman. His 
sympathies are general, but his 
tastes and standards are still na- 
tional. 

Clough was five feet ten in 
height, well made, inclining to 
burliness ; he had a handsome frank 
face, dark- eyed, full-chinned and 
ruddy comple xxioned, the nose being 
straight and rather short ; his hee .d, 
which was early bald, ran deep 
from front to back, and showed a 
graceful domed outline. In man- 
ner he was quiet, grave, and re- 
ticent; usually speaking little, by 
no means from want of sympathy, 
but in part, we should say, from a 
wish both to hear and reply with 
gravity and exactness, and also 
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from a feeling or instinct of personal 
dignity and refinement which be- 
longed to him in high degree. He 
carefully avoided all risk of intru- 
sion, either on his own part or his 
interlocutor’s, and kept in constant 
check every merely impulsive move- 
ment. It is probable that a more 
than commonly sensitive and im- 
pulsive temperament was controlled 
and calmed into this habitual quie- 
tude ‘of demeanour, which was not 
at all of the drowsy or thick- 
skinned sort, but living and palpi- 
tating. It would have been hard 
to find a readier friend, in little 
matters or great. 

He often quoted a saying of 
Emerson’s, that there could be no 
real conversation between more 
than two speakers. In a general 
conversation he hardly ever joined. 
He also used to say that he thought 
a man’s tendency after thirty was to 
separate from others. Towards the 
end of his too-short life, however, 
he seemed to find a renewed interest 
in making acquaintances, even 
friends, and to his older ones he 
was never wanting. ‘The truest 
modesty, a perfect forgetfulness of 
self-merit, accompanie 1d the dignity 
and refinement of his manners. The 
superficially ludicrous in life did 
not touch him, yet he had a ten- 
dency to see and to express grave 
ideas with a kind of humour. We 
were in his company one evening 
along with W., a Swedenborgian 
of note, who also accepted modern 
‘spiritualism,’ and was telling us 
how important it was to the human 
race. Clough thought that its 
miracles even if proved would 
make little difference,—‘I believe 
we were intended to follow our 
noses pretty much.’ Yet, in another 
and higher sense, he was a true 
spiritualist, believed in the evidence 
of things not seen, and lived accord- 
ingly. Regarding the Future, he 
used to say, ‘we ought not to be 


afraid.’ - W.A. 
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ON THE WELSH TRIADS; 


Witn A CONFIRMATION OF 


AN AncigenT ONE FROM OTHER SOURCES. 


By vue Rey. Wiiiiam Baryes, B.D. 


TRIAD, or threeness, is, in 

Welsh lore,a gathering of three 
truths or thoughts into a cluster, as 
a help to the memory of a learner ; 
as we may say in entomology, 
‘There are three divisions of an 
insect’s body: the head, the thorax, 
and the abdomen;’ or as it is said 
in old Welsh law, ‘ There are three 
woods which may be freely felled 
in the king’s forest: wood for the 
roofing of a church, wood for spear- 
hafts for the king’s service, and 
woo: for a bier.’ 

The Welsh triads are of several 
kinds: as the Druidical, or theolo- 
gical ones, about God and the soul ; 
the Historical triads; the Bardic 
ones, of the canons of bardship, 
and the forms of bardic song; the 


Law triads, of the canons of law 
and judgment ; and Proverb triads, 
of which some are very homely and 
funny pieces of worldly wisdom and 
folk-lore. 

There are grounds for believing 
that the Druidic or Bardic triads 
are very old, and that much might 
be made of a deeper knowledge of 
them; but we need not believe that 
all of the triads were written by the 
same generation of men; since a 
people who had taken the triad as 
their main form of teaching, would 
use it from man to child through 
many ages. Some of the proverbs 
would seem to be cases of the last 
use of triads, and it is markworthy 
that those which now show the 
clearest marks of lateness, show 
also the lowest cast of thought; as 
in jeers, like our own, upon the 
naughtiness of wives, and the kna- 
vishness of men of sundry callings, 
A proverbial triad says, ‘ There are 
three men given to three things: a 
miller to thieving (in taking of 


toll), a parson to hypocrisy, and a 
musician (or clerwr, wandering min- 
strel) to lying.’ 

Some of the grounds of unbelief 
in the old triads, such as the his- 
torical ones, are weak as they are 
strange. I have met with sucha 
one ,as that the triad was date- 
but what Englishman, who 
might write of the English consti- 
tution, that English k were 
by the King, Lords and Commons, 
would add ‘in the year 1866,’ unless 
it had not been so in the former 
year, or were not likely to be so in 
the next ? or why can it not be true 
that Belew settled on the southern 
and Saxons on the eastern shores of 
England before the time of Hengist, 
because we know not the year in 
which the first men of either of the 
tribes had a house on the land ? 

One writer states that in North 
Wales the Irish mode of versifying 
was introduced, which implies that 
Welsh verse, if not Welsh bardship, 
was learnt of the Irish; whereas 
the Irish and Welsh canons of verse 
are not alike; and it has been said 
that ‘to Norman refinement the 
Welsh have to attribute the rise 
and progress of bardism,’ whereas 
the Normans never had an institu- 
tion of bardship like that of Britain, 
nor had the troubadours the Welsh 
consonancy (cynghanedd), nor the 
englyn verse, and the Welsh could 
not have taken from what 
they had not to give. 

An unbeliever in the old triads 
begins his book with the words, 
‘ Britain was, in remote times, at- 
tached to Gaul by the Isthmus of 
Dwryfran,’ which, inasmuch as 
Dwryfran is a Welsh name, and the 
geological fact is without the time 
of what he seems willing to take 


less ; 


ws 


them 
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for history, would seem to be taken 
from the Cév clyw, memorial of hear- 
ing, or tradition, which in the triads 
he takes to be of little weight. 

The writer of a book of which 
I have spoken, Dr. John Jones, 
although he had said in his 
preface that the triads, and so the 
triadic mode of writing, were crea- 
tures of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, tells us in his work, that the 
knowledge t taught by the Trinitari ian 
missionaries sent into Britain 
against the Pelagian heresy, in the 
jijth century, was all triadic. 

The truth seems to be that on 
one side things often show them- 
selves in threes to the mind; and 
on the other, the mind is not un- 
ready to allot thoughts in triads, 
and that, for a people without 
letters, if not even for book-taught 
youth like our own, the triadic is a 
highly good form of teaching. 

An old writer, Johannes Clericus, 
quotes as an oracle of Zoroaster, 
‘The 
triad shows itself in all the world.’ 

Dr. John Jones himself finds a 
triad in his sketch of the high 
points of faith among the sundry 
Welsh denominations, as the Arians, 
who hold (1) Deity, (2) an atoning 
Christ, and (3) gospel morals. 

In daily life we have often on our 
lips the triad of our animal food, 
fish, flesh, and fowl] ; and our table- 
tools, the knife, the fork, and the 
spoon; and the fire-irons of our 
hearth, poker, firepan, and tongs. 

In logic we have the three propo- 
sitions of the syllogism; and I be- 
lieve Mr. Bright in his dispute 
about landownership with the 
Times, made some such triad as that 
aman would certainly win his aim 
of political reformation, if he had 
(1) a good cause, (2) perseverance, 
and (3) the opposition of the 

umes, 

So triads have taken their place 
in the Bible, as in the three Christian 
graces—faith, hope, and love ; and 
in the three sins of deed, word, and 
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thought. And we have a triad of 
man’s behaviour with a deed, which 
may (1) be done, (2) not done, or 
(3) misdone. 

We have theblessing of righteous- 
ness, judgment, and equity, in Prov. 
ii.g;—and our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 
23) gives two triads: ‘ Ye pay tithe 
of mint, anise, and cummin,’ and 
have omitted ‘judgment, mercy, and 
faith ;;—and the apostolic greeting 
is in five epistles a prayer for grace, 
mercy, and peace. 

In comparative quantity or place, 
we have the even, the more, and the 
less ; and at, before, and behind ; or 
at, above, or below; and thence other 
triads, as that of an overshot, breast- 
shot, or undershot wheel. 

We often find a triad of the three 
scourges of a land, the sword, pes- 
tilence, and famine. 

In the English constitution we 
have the three estates of the realm : 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Tem- 
poral, and the Commons. Though 
Phillips’s World of Words takes the 
estates to be the King, and the House 
of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons, making the Sovereign, who is 
the head over the estates, to be one 
of them. 

Then we have the divisions of the 
navy into the red, white, and blue; 
and we may form some such his- 
torical triads as ‘the three wedded 
Queens Regnant of England are 
Mary, Anne, and Victoria ;’ or, ‘ the 
three English Kings who ‘died un- 
married w vereW illiam IL., Edward V., 
and Edward VI.;’ or, ‘that ‘there 
were three Kings Richard, and their 
reigns were marked by insurrec- 
tions.’ 

The Friesian law reckons three 
kinds of judges: common judges, 
having the right of judgment in 
themselves as the king ; delegate 
judges, who judge by commission 
from common judges; and chosen 
ones, as an arbitrator, chosen by the 
twosides of a case .—and three forms 
of disqualification for judgeship : as 
disqualification by nature, as in a 

00 
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deaf and dumb man; by law, as in 
an outlaw; and by ‘usage, asin a 
woman. 

There are three lines of kindred, 
as in what the Friesic laws call the 
six hands: upward, as father and 
mother; downward, as son and 
daughter ; and sideways, as brother 
and sister. 

In thinly peopled lands there are 
three ways of keeping down grass : 
by feeding, by cutting, and by fire. 

We mark three persons in gram- 
mar: the first person as speaking ; 
the second, to whom ; and the third, 
about which is the speech. 

The three measures of the worth 
of work are time, quantity, and 
quality. 

The three main kinds of games 
are games of body-skill, of mind- 
skill, and of chance. 

Three questions should be asked 
as to the good or gain of a machine, 
or way of work: what work will 
it do? how well will it do it? 
and at what cost will it do it? And 
a man may have three grounds of 
well deserved employment: that 
his work is needful; work that he 
can do well; and work that all 
others cannot do well. 

We hold, also, three answers to a 
charge of wrongdoing: to own the 
guilt of it, to deny it, or to justify it. 

Our marriage service gives three 
causes for the ordinance of matri- 
mony: (1) that it is for the pro- 
creation of children for the Lord ; 
(2) an ordinance against sin ; and 
(3) for mutual help. And our Lord 
(Matt. xviii.) gives three steps of 
behaviour against the wrong of a 
Christian brother: (1) to show him 
his wrong alone, (2) with witnesses, 
(3) to the church. 

Under the old forest laws there 
were three kinds of inclosures or 
coverts: (1) a forest, belonging to 
the crown and under forest laws; 
(z) achase, belonging to a subject 
with forest laws ; and (3) a warren 
without forest laws. 

The three aims of a 


teacher may 


just ; 
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be: that his teaching should be 
(1) understood, (2) believed, and 
(3) followed. And again by another 
triad : (1) that it should be the best, 
(2) given in the best way, and (3) 
in the best language. 

Here are three canons for law- 
givers: that a law should be for 
(1) what can be done; (2) what can 
be borne by all lawful men; and 
(3) what will be better for all law- 
ful men than what is. 

Three things likely to win good 
praise : a good will, great skill, and 
great doings. 

Three springs of knowledge or 
wisdom : learning (from others, as 
teachers) or instruction; observa- 
tion (of what befalls others); and 
experience (of what befalls our. 
selves). 

Three grounds of knowledge or 
wisdom: youth (time to win know- 
ledge), memory (to keep it), and 
good thought (to use it aright). 

Three true aims of the laws of a 
land: that men might know what 
is wrong, that wrongs once done 
should be righted, and that the 
hands of men bent on wrongdoing 
should be withholden from the lives 
and goods of others. 

Three people whom the law binds 
not to their bargains : a madman, a 
child, and a man who bargains 
under compulsion, 

Three canons of judgment as 
given in the laws of Hoel Dda: 
(1) to give like sentences in like 
vases; (2) of two laws which may 
give sundry penalties in the like 
vase, to keep that which is the more 
(3) to hold a law good unless 
it be contradicted by another. 

It may be said that the triads are 
of arbitrary formation, and_ that 
they leave out truths like those 
which they take in: this may be 
true of very many (though not of all 
of them), since they were formed by 
assortment for the sake of the 
learner's memory. A man, how- 
ever, who is asked whether he did 
a deed has hardly more than three 
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alternatives: (1) to answer yes, or 
(2) to answer no, or (3) to hold his 
tongue ; though if we take a Welsh 
triad—‘ The three chief bards of 
the Island of Britain: Merddyn 
Emrus, Merlin Ambrosius, Merddyn 
mal Morvryn: besides Taliesin the 
chief of the bards,’—it would be 
an idle objection to the triad, that 
there were other bards besides 
them, which it allows; as it says 
the three chief bards, ‘ Tri priv 
Fardd,’ were these; and yet an ob- 
jection has been brought against a 
triad, that ‘the three primary requi- 
sites of genius in art are: an eye 
to see nature, a heart to feel nature, 
and boldness to follow nature ;’ 
against which a writer says, about 
the first requisite, ‘there are more 
than one organ of sense’ besides 
the eye; such as the tongue for 
tasting, and the nose for smelling ; 
showing that he did not even know 
what the triad meant by the word 
eye—the perception of high truth. 
Belonging to the school of the 
triads, is the form of verse called 
the triban, or triplet, of three lines 
with one end-rhyme. Itisbelieved to 
be the oldest known form of British 
verse; and is sometimes called the 
triban Milwr, or warrior’s triplet ; 
[ know not why, unless that it 
is the form of verse called the 
memorials of the tombs of the 
warriors. 

There is an historical Welsh 
triad that there are ‘three men of 
equal rank, a king, a harper, and 
a bard;’ and I believe, as some 
others “do not, that when it was 
written it was true, and that there 
was a time of the British commu- 
nity, when a bard was of the same 
lawgiven rank as a king. 

It is shown in the court laws 
of Hoel Dda, that in his time the 
Bardd Teulu, palace bard, answer- 
ing to our poet laureate, was ranked 
as the eighth below the king, but 
yet in lifeworth and limbworth, as 
he was rated against the hand of 
the slayer and harmsdoer, he was 
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set with the highest officers of the 
state and court, under the king. 

Since the bard, taken even as the 
court bard, or the poet laureate (if, 
as such, he has any rank at all), 
holds a much lower place in the 
line of precedency than he did in 
the time of Hoel the Good, we might 
have some grounds of analogy for 
believing that at an earlier time 
of British life, he had a still higher 
‘ank than that of the later British 
court laws. For the confirmation 
of such an opinion we have the truth 
that, in an early state of communi- 
ties, the epic song was sung in the 
rmg chorus of people in the song 
dance, by the king or chief himself, 
as the tale of his own deeds. 

This was, or is, made to have 
been the case in the Norse death- 
song of Lodbroek, the Viking, who 
sings his own war-song in verses, 
of which each is answered by the 
ring-chorus of people ; and there is, 
or was, among the Tonga men, a 
kind of song-dance that was for- 
bidden to all but men of the kingly 
oaste. 

To such reasoning it has been 
answered that analogy is of no 
weight, and that the triad-was not 
written as a truth that a bard was 
ever of the same rank as a king, by 
any laws of a British community ; 
but that it was meant only as a 
sentiment, that the bard, of rarely 
high gifts, was worthy of as high 
a rating in men’s minds as was a 
king. 

To this thought I would reply: 
I know not how far the triad is in 
its true place among the other 
bardic triads, but they all seem to 
be triads of historical and political 
truth, and make it the less likely 
that only one of them bears nothing 
more than a sentiment. 

They tell who were the three 
primitive bards; of whom one was 
Manogan, a sovereign; who were 
the three principal men of the 
palace—the harper, the bishop, and 
the bard; and who were the three 
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king bards, and the three golden 
torched bards. 

With full trust in the triad, as 
true in its own meaning, I had at 
one time a misgiving that I might 
have misread it (although I had 
read it as had Jones in his [e- 
liques of the Welsh Bards), and that 
I might have overlooked the mean- 
ing of the element go in ¢ go-gufurdd, 
of equal rank; as cyf-urdd is of 
equal rank, and go-gyfurdd might 
mean of rather or almost even rank. 
But no, this reading cannot stand, 
for:a learned Welshman, and one 
of the chair bards, or laureates of 
Wales, although (as he writes with 
a touch of playful derision), he is 
‘not go-gyfurdd with our gracious 
Queen, God bless her!’ writes 
that go is emphatic, as go-gyhyd, of 
equal length; go-gyfer, right over 
against ; go-gyfurdd, compeer, from 
cyfurdd, a peer; so that the triad 


means to say that a bard is (was 
when it was formed) of the same 
rank as a king 


After resting awhile from the 
buffets of unbelievers, I come forth 
again to uphold the truth of the 
triad, with a stout Irishman at my 
side as a doughty squire. I mean 
the book of the ancient Brehon 
laws of Ireland, called the Senchus 
Mor, lately published under the 
direction of the commissioners for 
publishing the ancient laws and 
institutes of Ireland. The Senchus 
Mor was formed by the Brehons or 
Poet Judges of the Irish, before the 
time of St. Patrick, and it was re- 
vised under St. Patrick by the 
chieftains and churchmen between 
the sixth and ninth years of his 
ministry, and as much of them as 
did not clash with the word of God 
was confirmed. 

The language of the Senchus Mor 
is that of the old Feini or Fenian 
Trish, and it had been cleared up by 
a gloss of a later speech-form ; but 
Mr. O'Reilly says it must be con- 
fessed that both text and gloss are 
obsolete, and, to the person who is 
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acquainted with only the vulgar 
dialect of the modern Irish, must be 
unintelligible, and this is no weak 
proof of its high antiquity. 

It says the Senchus had been up- 
holden by: 1. The joint memory of 
two elders (old men) with tradition 
from one ear to another. 2. The com- 
positions of the poets (bards). 3. 
By addition from written law ;—and 
that these three grounds of truth 
—tradition, song and writing— 
(answering precisely to the three 
memorials of British bardship) are 
the rocks of judgment (or law), 
Up to the time of St. Patrick, 
judgment belonged to the poets, or 
bard-brehons alone; and by them 
great judgments were put into 
verse for the help of the memory. 
And at the revision of the laws, the 
bards showed, from memory, what 
their forejudges had sung. And 
Fergus, a poet, and Dubhthach, are 
said to have put a thread of poetry 
round the Senchus for Patrick, and 
the Very Rev. Dr. Graves disco- 
vered that parts of the Senchus were 
in regular Irish verse. 

Now, by the Senchus Mor, an 
equal dire, fine, or, as the old 
commentary calls it, honowr-price, 
was put for a king, and a bishop, 
and the head of the written lav, 
the chief poet, or bard; giving the 
bard equal rank, as rated by honour- 
price, with a king. 

Elsewhere the Senchus Mor says 
the king can by his mere word 
decide against every class of men, 
but those of the two orders of 
religion or learning, who are of 
equal rank with himself. So at, 
and before, the time of St. Patrick, 
among a Celtic people in Tieland, a 
bard was of equal rank with a king; 
and I hold, therefrom, that the 
British triad which tells of the like 
rank of the bard among another 
Celtic people, in Britain, was true; 
and being true, was written 80 
early as it was true in British law. 

The even rank of king and bard 
is shown again by the law of the 
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joints to be put on the board at a 
feast of the ‘ ever-full caldron.’ 

The haunch was for the king and 
the bishops and the learned man 
(bard or teacher); a leg to a young 
chief, and to the queen a steak. 

There is a markworthy token of 
the likeness of the way of life in 
Ireland to that of the Britons of 
about the same time, in that it was 
usual for the Welsh herdsmen to 
leave the homestead (the hendrev, 
or the old abode), in the summer, 
and go with his herds to the hills, 
where he stayed till over Allhal- 
lows Day, in Welsh, calan gauav, 
the first day of winter. And the 
Brehon laws show us that such was 
the change of abode with Irish 
herdsmen, calling the homestead, 
as do the Welsh laws, the old abode ; 
and with the Irish, again, as with 
the Welsh, the head of the tribe 
(in Welsh, Pencenedl, or tribe-head ) 
sued for the tribe of his kinsmen. 
Since, in the old time of little or 
no writing, song was the frame in 
which, as a help to the memory, 
were set the teachings of history, 
knowledge, and wisdom; so bard- 
ship was a high calling, with canons 
such as those of the bardic triads, 
that were most earnestly strong for 
truth in bardic poems; and so in 
the Brehon laws, we find that the 
tokens of a man’s ownership of land 
were that it had been trenched or 
walled by him, or had been sung as 
his by the poets, which shows that 
their songs were deemed trust- 
worthy for truth. 

It may still be said to me, ‘ Well, 
the triad may have been true of 
Ireland, but is not true, as you have 
not proved it true, of the British 
Celts, by whom it was written 
to which I would reply, Let those 
believe that who will not believe 
the triad. 

Dr. John Jones, whose history 
seems to me of more worth for his 
store of quoted knowledge than for 
his own opinions, tells us ; that bard- 
ship was brought to the Welsh (not 
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to the English, forsooth!) by the 
Normans, who, however, have never 
been shown to have had it as an in- 
stitution with the Welsh bardic 
canons; and he holds that the term 
Gwalia and the triadic mode of wri- 
ting were creatures of the seventh 
or eighth century. 

Against his groundless statement 
I hold, on my foregiven grounds of 
the Brehon laws, that the triad 
which I have given is of earlier 
time than the seventh century ; and 
he himself gives, as Welsh history, 
the overflooding before the year 
550 of the Cantref Gwaelod, or Low- 
land Hundred, by Cardigan Bay, or 
Sarn Badrig, which is given down 
in a triad. 

Then again, since Cesar under- 
stood bardship or Druidship to have 
been taken from Britain, as its 
cradle, into Gaul, triad teaching 
among the Gaulic Druids would im- 
ply that the Britons had it. Pom- 
ponius Mela, about the year of our 
Lord 45, gives one of their teach- 
ings as: 

Ut forent ad bella meliores, 
/Eternas esse animas, 
Vitamque alteram ad manes. 


‘To be brave in war, that souls 
are mortal, and, that there is another 
life with souls after death.’ 

Diogenes Laertius had met with 
a triad of piety, justice, and forti- 
tude : 

SéBew rods Oeovs, 

kal undéy Kandy Spav, 

kal dvdpelay doxeiv. 
(1) To worship the gods, (z) to do 
no evil, and (3) cherish fortitude. 

This answers to a known Welsh 
triad: The three beginnings of wis- 
dom: (1) obedience to the laws of 
God, (2) concern for the good of 
mankind, and (3) to bear bravely 
the evils of life. 

One Welsh triad is of the three 
perpetual choirs of the island of 
Britain, of which one was in the 
Island Avallach (Glastonbury), 
the next was in Caer Caradawe; 
the third was in Bangor-is-y-coed, 
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in Flintshire; and there follows 
what seems to be a commentary. 

In each of these three places 
were 2,400 faithful men, and of 
these 100 were set for every hour 
of the twenty-four by day and night, 
so as to keep on in prayer and in the 
service of God without ceasing. 

It does not follow that the com- 
mentary must be as old as the triad, 
as indeed it is likely to be less old, 
as more needful many years after 
the choirs were stilled; but in the 
triad itself there is nothing untrust- 
worthy, as Palladius tells of Mount 
Nitria in Egypt, where, in the time 
of Antonius the Great, were living 
twenty thousand monks, making an 
unsleeping choir, or yopo¢ axotpyrwv ; 
and about the ninth hour a man 
might stand and hear them singing 
hymns and psalms in all their 
monasteries. 

Metaphrastes, again, writes that 
Alexander, an abbot, founded a 
monastery of an unsleeping choir, 
who sang in lots by turns, so that 
the singing of hymns to God never 
ended. And Nicephorus speaks of 
a like monastic choir in Byzantium. 
Scholars are not quite of one mind 
as to the place of Caer Caradawe, 
the stronghold of Caradawe, of 
Caradog, as the name would now be 
written. 

I believe it was the old monastic 
place of Amesbury, in Wiltshire, 
though Mr. Emlyn Jones, a chair 
bard, thinks, with others, that it 
was Old Sarum, since Salisbury 
Plain, as he takes it, is called by 
the Welsh ‘Y Gwastadedd Caer 
Caradawe,’ the plains of Caer 
Caradawe, but the plains are for 
nearness rather the plains of Ames- 


bury than of Salisbury. These 
plains, says Mr. E. Jones, are 


celebrated in Cimbric annals as the 
site of ‘Y Cor Gawr,’ or Stonehenge, 
of which name he says Mr. Wood- 
ward gives a singular meaning, as 
‘The Giant’s Dance’ taking gawr 
as a form of cawr, a giant. 

Cor means a circle, and Mr. 
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Jones takes gawr for an old word 
which means holy. 

That Bangor was a kind of 
British university grounded on 
monastic life, seems pretty clear 
from the way in which English 
writings coincide, on the whole, 
with the Welsh ones. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (let his 
words go for what they are worth ; 
they are not copied from the Saxon 
Chronicle) says of the raid of 
Ethelfrid, King of Northumberland; 
that he went against the Abbot of 
Bangor, Dinoth, and his clergy, as 
they would not own the supremacy 
of Augustine; and that Ethelfrid, 
killed at Legecester (Chester) two 
hundred of the monks who came, 
especially from Bangor, to pray for 
the safety of the people. 

The Chronicle says of the year 
607 :—‘ And this year Ethelfrith led 
his army to Chester, and there slew 
two hundred priests who came to 


pray for the army of the Welsh.’ ‘ In 
this raid and its slaughter,’ says 


the Chronicle, ‘ was fulfilled the pro- 
phecy (it is to be hoped it was not 
a threat) of Augustine, wherein he 
saith—“ if the Welsh will not be at 
peace with us, they shall perish at 
the hands of the Saxons.”’’ 

The writer of the Welsh histori- 
cal view of the early ages, Drych 
y-Prif oesoedd, says of (what he 
calls) the most rare monastery of 
Bangor-is-y-coed, and of its more 
than two thousand monks, ‘that 
some of them studied divinity, some 
physic, some arts, and some rhetoric; 
and others lived by the work of their 
hands—in gardening, and in plant- 
ing, and in the learning of handi- 
crafts.’ 

Bede writes of the monastery of 
Bangor, ‘that there were so many 
monks, that the monastery being 
divided into seven parts (colleges or 
abbeys ?), with a ruler (warden or 
abbot ?) over each, none of those 
parts contained less than three hun- 
dred men, who lived by the labour 
of their hands,’ 
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Seven times three hundred 
would make up the more than two 
thousand monks of British wri- 
tings, though the Drych says that 
a share, not the whole, of the 
monks, lived by the labour of their 
hands ; and William of Malmesbury 
says that in his time (not long after 
the Conquest), there remained only 
the footsteps of so great a place, so 
many ruinous churches, and such 
heaps of rubbish, as were hardly 
elsewhere to be met with; and the 
triad of the ever-singing choirs of 
Bangor-is-y-coed, therefore, is not 
incredible for want of outer confir- 
mation. 

Whether the prophecies of Merlin 
were or were not written by a hand 
of the time of Vortigern (Gwrteirn) 
or whether they be prophecies or 
histories, one of them which speaks 
of the oppression of the Britons by 
the English, might be well taken to 
mean the slaying of the British 
priesthood of Bangor, and the 
destruction of the British Church : 
‘The exercise of religion shall be 
destroyed, and churches shall be 
laid open to ruin,’ 

If we believe that the triads are 
forgeries we ought to be able to 
perceive that, as forgeries, they 
would win any likely end to the 
forgers. The forgery of a will 
might bring wealth, and the for- 
gery by Ireland of plays of Shake- 
speare, or by Chatterton of poems 
of Rowley, might be thought to 
yield glory or gain; or the forgery 
of names to the Confederate loan in 
America may be deemed useful for 
some political end; but it is not 
asy to see what good would arise 
toa Welshman, or to his fatherland, 
from the believed triad that a bard 
was of even rank with a king; 
neither can we think it likely that 
a forgery which must be known to 
be a naked lie on its very outcom- 
ing, can stand on for ages wholly 
unmistrusted. 

Forgeries, such as those of which 
we have spoken, have soon been 








refuted, as we think would soon be 
refuted in England, a statement 
that a fifer is of even rank with a 
field-marshal, or a baronet’s place, 
in a line of precedency is, by law, 
beside a duke; and if the triad of 
king and bard had been broached 
as a naked lie, we do not think 
that it would have kept its ground 
for its first fifty years. 

It is not that things are found in 
the world, or taken by the mind 
only in triads, for twos and clusters 
of five come very often under our 
thoughts. 

We have twofoldness and four- 
foldness in man, and lower animals 
as in the two sexes, and pairs of 
limbs of the body; and in things 
that by need or intention are 
mostly known in pairs, as the two 
sides or ends of spaces or solids, 
two valves of a shell, two wheels of 
an axle, or two oars of a boat- 
bench. Such twofoldnesses are so 
many as to be worthy, in Greek, 
of a dual form of words. In logic, 
again, we observe the two opposite 
qualities ; in law the criminal and 
accessory, or as the Friesic laws 
give them, in two pairs: di heller, 
di steller, the healer (hider) and 
the stealer; di reder, di deder, the 
reder (counsellor, from rede) and 
the deeder or doer. 

There are the two sides to a 
bargain or suit at law; and we 
have the rich and poor, high and 
low. 

The number five again meets us 
very much in the parts of flowers, 
sepals, petals, stamens, and cells; 
and in the fingers of man, and tocs 
or palmbones of animals. There 
are reckoned five mechanical 
powers: the lever, the inclined 
plane, the screw, the pulley, and 
the wedge; and there are five 
conic sections: the triangle, circle, 
ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola; 
and the number seven, which may 
be called the holy number, is rife 
in the Bible, though the seven 
sleepers in Welsh lore are not men 
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of magic tales, but are the dor- 
mouse, the urchin, the land tortoise, 
the snake, the toad, the bat, and 
the bear. 

The number five, and its double, 
ten—one of them being the tale of 
the toes or fingers of one foot or 
hand, and its double that of both of 
the pair of limbs—have been of no 
little effect in the speech and the 
institutions of men. That ten is 
the tale of a man’s toes is shown 
pretty clearly by the German Zeke, 
a toe; and zehn, zehen, ten ; as also 
less clearly by the Greek ééxa, ten, 
and éaxrvAot, the fingers. 

Ten is the main basis of nume- 
ration, and from this basis, ten, 
came the tithing (teoding, tenth- 
ing) of our English hundreds, as 
well as the English hundreds and 
the old British canttrevydd (cant, a 
hundred ; trevydd, homesteads, or 
hamlets). And so most likely thé 
Roman centwria was at first a body 
of huudreds-men ; and the centwrio, 
orcenturion, was their headborough. 


In geometry is the pentagon, and 
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five is the chosen number of lines in 
the music stave; and five per cent. 
is the lawful rate of interest for 
money. 

In the Bible we have the Penta- 
teuch and the Decalogue, and in 
Gothic architecture the cinquefoil, 
and a kind of understanding that 
the east window should not be of 
fewer than five lights. On the ten 
was grounded the tithe (teod, tenth), 
as God’s share of a man’s yearly 
coming crops and younglings of his 
live stock. 

The Hindoos have their five arbi- 
trators or jurymen, the punch or 
punchayut ; and their word of 
strongest reproach, is punch nebi, or 
man of five vices, meaning that a 
man is guilty of the five great 
wickednesses — robbery, adultery, 
gaming, drunkenness, and lying. 
In natural history we have the 
number five rife in animal forms of 
the Radiata; as in the rays of 
the starfish, the plates of the pen- 
tacrinite, and the teeth of the 
echinus, 





